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PREFACE 

In the following pages it has been attempted to present 
somewhat specifically '*the how" and "the where" of 
foreign trade. 

Attention has been given, moreover, not only to markets 
and methods, hut also to the peoples themselves with 
whom we are dealing and with whom our international 
commercial relations are certain to be increasingly in- 
timate as the years pass. H. Q. Wells has said, *'The last 
decision and the greatest decision lies in the hearts and 
wills of incalculable men/' Success in overseas trade 
pivots upon the men who do the trading. The point of 
view, the temperp the general traits of the foreigner him- 
self, our prospective customer or seller, are as necessary 
to know as the world's markets and the business pro- 
cedure in shipping and merchandising a product overseas. 

The means by which men may be prepared for inter- 
national commerce have been emphasised also at some 
length, since no more vital subject now confronts us as 
a people than the fitting of our youth to meet the com- 
petitive requirements of commer'?e in South America, in 
Europe and in Af , ics and Ahm. To discover and to train 
men for trade abroad is te~day onn of the chief American 
tasks. We mm* liavc i raint d met3 to man our ships and 
to pioneer our banking activities abroad. There is need 
0f trained merchants, trained techniciamj and mechanical 
experts, and welUeq nipped sal earn *in who Ldve learned 
to adjust their abiliti(*« to the di>sir*^s and even wMms 
of foreign pen[>las, whofcjc trails and business procedure 
are utterly diverse frcni our own. 

V 




be wott by men prepared in a new s<!hool of business, 
men whose gentlemanhood, geograpMc&l knowledge^ and 
the grasp of world politics and racial relationships are 
eqmal to their knowledge of particular lines of trade, 

^hat some of our largest houses doing export business 
ov^erseas, as well as our manufacturers and edueational 
inMitotions, have recognized this fact and are now carry- 
i3X£ on regular courses for trainitig to fit men and also 
women for this new era in our commercial progreas, is 
& lign of encouragement. Upon no other foundation than 
^liat of intelligence and adequate preparation can we 
A nation expect to take our "place in the sun'* in com- 
I^etition with the experienced nationals, whose progress 
for generations has depended upon their astute exploita^ 
^ion and successful retention of world markets* 



Clayton Si3)wigk Cooper, 
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CHAPTER I • 

FOREIGN TRADE EEQUIUEMENTS V. 

Trade is Peace.— Fjc-Prnwleflt Taft ••^ 

' *** * 

Wars havf^ had direct and far-reaching influence upon 
^mericau foreign trade, U was during the Napoleonic 
wars, lasting upwards of twenty years, that young America 
obtained and accepted her flbrst opportunity to enlarge 
her trade to world proportions, building up ber mer^ 
eantile sailing fleet until between the years IWO and 1830 
we carried in American ships upwards of 90 per cent 
of all our foreign trade products. The Civil War, or 
rather the sectional differences between the South and 
North preceding this war, were largely instrumental in 
demolishing the Oovernment subsidies given to trans- 
allantic shipping and in fettering northern sliipbuilding 
and giving an open door to the competitive trade of 
foreign shippers in our markets. Our war with Spain 
not only gave m new interests in Cuba and the West 
Indies but it extended our trade responsibilities in the 
Orient and served as an entenng wedge to new com* 
merdal adjustments with Asia. The European or Worl-l 
War, even more decidedly than any former conflict^ hu;* 
served to break the traditional geographical and industrial 
isolation of the United States, accomplishing in such lines 
m shipbuilding, finance and scientific industry^ results 
that have amazed our own countrymen and placed us 
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under ^reet obligation and necessity for a greatly en- 
larged foreign commerce. 

What years of propaganda, literary and political, have 
failed to accomplish in the way of building up a new 
merchant marine, the war has accomplished at a single 
stroke, and American ships again are fonnd upon 
the "seven geaa" Our country through the exigenciea 
of war has become the cieditor nation of the world and 
by reason of our characteristic material aceompliahment 
in technical and industrial construction, together with 
our financial precedence, we have become involved respon- 
sibly ill organizations intrusted with the reconstruction 
s>t large portions of Europe* Our greatly enlarged activi- 
*ties in Latin America during war time, and particularly 
'-in. view of the greater shipping facilities utilized with our 
southern neighbors, have brought about a new era of 
trade opportunity on this continent, while in a manner 
never known before, the widening of the horizon of our 
people by reason of knowledge and experience, particu- 
larly in the European conflict, has brought us into new 
trade relationships with Africa and the Orient- 
That foreign trade is absolutely essential to fumiBh a 
field for our growin g niajitiiautai*eil produetii ijs vividly 
shown hy a Ktatement made ro^^eaily by Mr. 0* P. Austin, 
statistieiau of the National City Bank of New York : 

United States manofactnTers broke their own reeord and th% 
world's record in the valiio ol' Gianufactures turmd out in IBIB. 
Preliminai'y tigiirej? uf ihv 1920 i-enstis covering the value of all 
manufactures produced by the factories of the United States in 
the calendar year 1919 show a ^and total of $62,500 ,000 ,000| bm 
the gross value of the 1019 output, against $24,250,000,000 in 
1014; $20,500,000*000 in 1909; $14,750,000,000 in 1904, and 
111^500,000,000 in 1899. llw vnim or the 1919 output is two and 
titie-half times 85 much as that of 1914, over three times that of 
1909, four times that of 1905 and more than five times that of 
1899, only twenty years eariier. The increa»e in tlie tive-year- 
CGUsm period, 1914 11)19, was 15S per etnt against an average 
quinquennial increase of 28 per ceat io the preeeding five-year 
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periods repreBenttid bj tbe eensufi reports from to 1014, 
The bigbeet p^rrentng^ of g^in in value of numufaetiires ttimed 
out In any of ;he preceding quinquennial periodg was that of 
1904-11^09, in which thtf incr^^ii^ v*"i< 39.^ per ceut ns agninst 158*1 
per cent in the quinqiierniuiD TJl i-lS?19. 

Not only is the value of our output of manufacturer in this 
Uteet census record by far the *^igge8t ever/' but it means that 
we are now producing a much larger share of world manufactures 
than ever before and at least twice as much as that of any other 
country of the world- Prior to the war, we were producing about 
30 per cent of the factory output of the world, our total as Bbown 
by the 1900 census, having been $30,000^000,000, the United King- 
dosQ and Germany at that date estimated at $9j000,000,000 each; 
France $7,000,000,000, and the factory output of the remaiuder 
of the world $20,000,000,000, making tbe estimated vaJue of world 
lactory output in 1910 at approjtimately $65,000,000,000, of 
wkieh we supplied $20,000,000,000, or about 30 per cent of the 
total. Now our latest official record, covering the output of the 
yew 1919, shows our own total at $62,500,000,000, or nearly as 
great as that of the entire world a decadt> earlier, while the best 
eatitnat^ obtainable for the outturn of other countries Bugg^t 
tbt our share of world output of manufactures in 1919, the year 
Mowbg the elose of the war, was rather more than 40 per 
oeot, as against 30 per cent in the period immediately preceding 
tile war« 

It ig uimecessary to go further into a statement of our 
lipportimities, or to emphasize the fact that this new 
after- war period is to furnish the arena in which the 
United States is to prove for many years to come whether 
is to become a leading world factor in trade, or is to 
dfop hack to her original position of third or fourth or 
fifth place among nations in foreign business. 

To-day our men of affairs, manofactnrers, merchants, 
political leaders, financiers and mariners are becoming 
conseions of the fact that we are at tbe threshold of 
* great possible enterprise in American foreign trade. 
The ground has been cleared for action but the battle 
fcas not been won; indeed, it has hardly been begun, 
Uoring the next decade the United States will be chal- 
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IcBgcd to prove her ability to add to her aehievement 
at home quite as great achievementa in extending her 
genius and talents for trade and industry abroad. 

In view of the momentous issues it is well to have in 
saind the essential requirements whieh we shall be eaUed 
upon to meet to compete suceessfully with other foreign 
traders. 

Whether a man be a manufacturer^ a steamship man, 
an advertiser or a banker, a sal^man or a manager m 
a foreign office, it is essential to remember that no in^ 
geiiious methods or tactics of trade can possibly substitute 
for a broad knowledge of foreign peoples and an ability 
to adapt our plans to the requirements of business in 
these lauds. This will require brain power as well aa 
activity, We are inclined to emphasize in this country 
physical aetivity and hustle at the expense of ideas and 
mental leadersMp, It is possible to be ever so energetic 
and yet lose our customers because w^e fail to think id 
their terms. 

Our geographical knowledge is lamentably scant. Dup" 
ing a visit to South Ameriea not long ago we discovered 
an American automobile firm about to establish its cen- 
tral office for South America in Quito, Ecuadorp undei 
the apprehension by looking at the map, that this would 
be a suitable central place for reaching all parts of the 
West Coast, Another manufacturer cabled hb agent at 
Buenos Aires to run up to Para, Brazil, over the week-end 
for the purpose of closing a business deal^ thinking that 
the agent could easily get back to Buenos Aires by the 
middle of the next week. This somewhat juvenile ignoramei 
of distances did not take into the reckoning the fact thai 
the agent would consume ordinarily not le^ than ten days 
simply in travel one way between Buenos Aires and Para- 
This ignorance of places and distances was almost as im- 
pregnable as that of a certain j'^ung would-be trader whfl 
asked the writer a few years ago if Thibet was in Egypt 

A letter came to us not long ago from a man wishing to 
go to Brazil to en^ge in the chemical line. He stated 
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ftat he had a knowledge of Spanish and French bnt that 
liE onderstood German was spoken to a considerable extent 
in Brazil, inquiring whether we thought he should master 
German before going to this country. Upon inquiring 
whether he knew Portuguese, which, of course, is the 
language of Brazil, we discovered that this subjeet had 
never occurred to Mm, 

Furthermore, no trader Is fitted to build up a business in 
a foreign country unless he has studied somewhat th© 
Mstorieal background of that country. What is the tem- 
perament of the people due to racial or hereditary influ- 
ences? What kind of methods and what sort of persons 
using these methods are acceptable in their eyes! What 
competition must be met t How about commercial treaties, 
social customs, methods of payment and political stability 
of the country f To lunge into foreign trade without such 
bowledge is suicidal. It would be like the manufacturer 
who sent a large shipment of pocket-knives to China only 
to leam later that the Chinese had no pockets in their 
clothes. An old college president once said to a prospective 
graduate about to engage iu business: 

Tour first asset is the ability to get the point of view of your 
fostoiQer. Without that everything Blse la useless, 

A first principle of successful busine?^ abroad is what 
Coafucius used to call "mental hospitality'' — the faculty 
of projecting your imagination into the viewpoint of the 
people with whom you are to deal. This means the doing 
away with preconceived preiudices and suggests the acquir- 
of what President Butler of Columbia University has 
*^alled the international mind/' A generous haspitality 
of mind and spirit toward people with traditions and ideas 
quite different from our own, a striving to be simpatico as 
they say in Latin America — these are indispensable con- 
ditions of success in foreign enterprises. 

There is something more required of the foreign mer- 
<^liaiit than the qualifications of a merchant at home* He 
must be more than a manufacturer or a banker, since this 
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dangerous consequmces attendant upon this one-dded ar- 
rangement* During the last part of 1920 and in the year 
1921, the depression in foreign business consequent upon 
foreign exchange and falling prices has brought out even 
more vividly that no country lives to itfldf alou'^. As this 
IB being written it iB estimated that upwards u£ 50,000,000 
tonai ul American gv)oilsj are lying in Latin- American ware- 
houses, the buyei'S refusing to accept them and pay stip- 
nli^ted prices becaufie of the fall m exehanjre in nearly '•'V 
fbeso South Ameiirit ciiimu if* ai:ic(^ the trade tran^ciiontt 
ware made. To f nihil the cj. ginal contracts would mean 
finandal ruin doubtless to many a foreign fim* The situa- 
tign both at home and abroad has emphasi^icd the fact that 
trade ift consequput upon conditions and circnmstances not 
alone in the selling country but in the purchasing country 
Bs welL A wise, far-seeing merchant must make certain of 
his customer ability to pay and also have the vision to see 
tendencies and guard both himself and his customers 
against such world-wide business calamities m the depres- 
sion of 1920 and 1921 witnessed* To make trade reciprocal 
and successful the home merchant must know and be pre- 
pared to help his foreign client and customer. Service is a 
big word in overseas commerce. It id a potent means for 
aBmring trade reciprocity. 

The war has startled us into the realization of the vital 
necessity of sea power* Transportation \b th*^ twin brother 
of tradi , A cDUBtry may hftve minisj and pix. ^ucts of the 
son in abundance, but without railroads and ships may be 
profited only slightly by this fact In the Philippinc^j we 
met an expert in the lumber business who had been sent out 
there to investigate the fleld for a large syndicate in view of 
the investment of a huge sum of money in the lumber busi- 
ness in these islands. This expert was amazed to realize 
thst^espite the large timber r^erves which he found, he 
could make no favorable report to his syndicate, since there 
was no possible means of getting this timber to a market 
port. Bra^, for example, has inexhaustible riches of 
mines, woods, agricultural and grazing possibilities, but her 
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vast territory is now locked to the world because of inade- 
quate means of getting these riches out to the seacoaat 
Boads— country roads, railroads — these are indispensable 
requirements for foreign trade. 

We ought not to forget soon the fundamental neoeasitj 
which for four years was drummed into our ears by the 
slogan: "Oive us ships I" There are many indieatiom 
pointing to the fact that a new American merchant marine 
is forthcoming. Let us realize, however, that this is not 
yet an accomplished fact and that if attention is not given 
in the near future to legislation which will make it possible 
for American ships to comi)ete with English, Oermaiif 
French, Italian and Japanese lines much of our prestige 
and opportunity during and immediately after the war will 
be forfeited. Our provincialism and fear of entangling 
alliances, together with lack of world perspective and 
knowledge on the part of our lawmakers must be changed, 
and speedily, if we are to meet the requirements of the new 
era. 

We are advancing in exi)erience at present relative to 
the matter of proper facilities such as our own banks and 
the establishment of our own offices, and the proper use of 
such agencies as commission houses, export departments, 
marine insurance, traveling salesmen and a g«^eral knowl- 
edge of financial matters involved in credits, trade 
acceptances, merchandise documents and other means 
familiar to our trade competitors in other nations, as well 
as such details as packing, marking and the transportation 
of our goods. The National City Bank has led the way in 
Latin America in American banking matters and other of 
our banking institutions, notably the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, are following up the advantage in lessons learned. 
American chambers of commerce in foreign cities are 
helping greatly. That we have yet more ground to cover 
along each of these lines is evident to any one who happens 
to attend a conference or convention of our American men 
of business whose questions concerning the fundamentals 
of foreign trade reveal the unassailable fact that our men 
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of afFairs have achieved their reputation for business almost 
entirely at home, while the extension of this business to 
foreign lands is yet more or less in a terra incognita. We 
hxve the raw materials^ many food supplies and the manu- 
factured products which all the world needs ; the machinery 
for aclling them, transporting them, and suiting our cus- 
tomers in price and detail is yet largely to be supplied. 

Another factor which has far*reaching influence upon a 
nation's eommei-cial success in foreign countries has been 
the willingnei^s to invest capital ni induijtrial en tcrp rises. 
The opportunity and the advantage of such investment waw 
clearly shown recently in an address made by Mr, John S, 
Drum, President of the American Bankers' Association: 

It i& lisoless to grow oommoditles we cannot me or selL For- 
eign nations whicli need our eommodlties have only one thing to 
edl to obtaJn money with wlitcb to buy our goods— that iS| securi- 
ties in their productive enterpnseii. And we, prominently the 
creditor nation of the worlds are the one people who can invest 
in thc^ productive enterprises of other nations and thus enable 
them to trade with us. 

It is what England and Holiand and Belgium and France and 
mU great trading nations of the old world have done in building 
np noarkets for thetr products. Their foreign investments enabled 
foreign countries to prodaee more than before and therefore in- 
creased their ability to buy. 

Mone ever possessed the opportunity that is oum to-day. By 
fimign investment we may help them to restore their wealth 
destroyed in war and to reduce their debts, but at the snme time 
we shall help ourselves even more by restoring their ability to buy 
our goods and our own ability to dispofie of oin" excess products. 

In a sense whieh it is *l!ffieiilt to obHtorato, trade follows 
tiie dollar. The Enrnpean mtttr^ns fhat have ilevoted large 
TC«tment to the buiUiing of railways and doek improve- 
tentsj 111 South Ameriea have thereby furnished markets 
for their own maimfactnred prodiRU and secured th<? par- 
tkular good will of the coiiTilry in which the jiiveatmentH 
liave been made, Foreiga investments not only carry with 
them new markets for our goods, but also men of the nations 
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xiLvatzng and dnem mm. aigediar witk tspttMl prodnfle the 

ues and TiTfapnrai rptannfiwhipi nmh i rii c to tlie fatnre 
building ar :zad& Cndoubtisdly rbe kzfe nzimber of for- 
eign loans wiiiirii ham bear dmSn^ more or kaa ready 
Lx-eptanee in. the Cnixed Staca snee die war will add a 
new interest upon die part at oar people in the eonntries 
abroad and in tiieir prodm^te and progrcBL Furthermore, 
financial invesnnms in most of the eoontrica of Latin 
Ameriea at presenn is not 'Kily aie aiYestment hot in many 
eases bears :he pHjoiiae of bwx^ mart profitable than many 
investments at home. 

Pruv: W tb? rrqcir^naoiis narrated above are at hand, 
witLout a •:\:«>ruiniftted Ji:id cooperative :gn>tem by which onr 
America a bu^mesia nsiy work uifether under favorable 
condiiions j*-^.! -n ere <f ir> -^f iritual aiivantage, we shall 
strive in vaii • > 'v:;: 't r-schtful >aaiv cf foreign eommeree. 
The war ha* i P.^ve^l oc.'fcsivet:- *h.-»t great results can be 
aceomplL^hoil by team play and by learning how to work 
together to a eoncion end Kipling s verse should be 
graven upoi. the do«:rp«ts of car foreign trade policies: 

It ain* : the indiridoaL^ 

Xor the army as a whole. 
Bat the eTerlasting teamwork. 

Of everj- bloomin' souL 

We must knock out competition at home where that com- 
petition hamstrings our national business: we must get 
over fear of governmental aid and see to it that laws are 
enacted comniensiii-ate with those under which European 
nations are now conducting their overseas commerce. Our 
antitrust legislation needs to be reformed to meet existing 
conditions. Such enactments as the Webb Bill and the 
13dge Bill and the recent Jones Bill are along the lines of 
necessity and give hope for our foreign business. There is 
need to-day for the raising up of maritime leadership able 
to coordinate our shipping interests through adequate 
legislation and the establishment of private ownership 
and management. The stability of our transportation 
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fit Itome in the realm of our railroads is almost as Tital 
ta our foreign trade as it is to our domestic commerce, as 
foreign trade begins uBnally on the home railroads* The 
*bore, where the products are transferred from cars to 
ihips, ahotild be considered as a transfer point only. Co- 
operative, economic agreements are the keys to world prob- 
lems Mid we must look for these new agreements among 
producers at home if our trade is to mass all its strength 
and eliminate disputes and friction. It goes without saying 
that this spirit of cooperating business activities cannot 
exist with constant antagonism between capital and labor, 
nor while political unrest under the guise of Bokhevism, 
dest rue tire strikes, or any phase of class war, thrusts at the 
vitals of success of American foreign enterprises. 

It has been said repeatedly that the new era opening 
beyond the World War i>eriod is to be a ^'Imsiness man's 
Ipa/' fhaf. tl'f^ commen3i.1l and industrial leader is to bo 
Be new dipiomat o( tl ^ coming decade, but this leadership 
phieb involves cooperation between science and industry, 
net ween the man who works with his hands and the man 
whu works with hLs brain, this joining into one the potent 
■breesi of business crgaaization, are problems that will not 
>ttle themsetv(^. They require the highest intelligence and 
tliought fulness on the part of our most able men of affairs, 
and more study than they have yet received. If we are to 
bave a league to enforce peace, binding together the hearts 
and hands of men around the world, this league spirit must 
Live its primary and efficient exhibition in the friendly 
trnity of those who are responsible for the material and 
industrial foundations of a world now in its remaking. 
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KNOWING THE EXPORT BUSINESS 
Knowledge is more than equivalent to force. — Sam'l Johnson^ 

According to a well-known export manufacturer, ''export 
trade is national insurance. ' ' It has been the burden of the 
writing by foreign trade experts as well as the speech- 
making at conventions of manufacturers for at least « 
decade in the United States, that the American factories in 
order to keep going the year around must have an outlet 
outside the country for at least 25 per cent of their manu* 
factured goods. Until comparatively recently this truth 
has not taken possession widely of the consciousness of 
American industrial leaders. In many cases manufacturers 
have taken a dip into foreign trade at times when business 
was slack in this country or when some particularly oppor- 
tune opening appeared. As American trade increased, or 
through a lack of knowledge, incompetency of agents or 
mistakes in method, these same American manufacturers 
were inclined to drop their foreign activities and to devote 
themselves again exclusively to the home market. 

There have been also, and stiQ exist in the country, short- 
sighted manufacturers who seem to follow the political 
slogan of nonentanglement in trade alliances abroad. We 
have heard many a manufacturer say that our country is 
big enough to furnish all the opportunity needed for trade 
and they would seem to wish to erect a kind of Chinese 
wall around the United States as far as trading is con- 
cerned. 

12 
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These conceptions are now being branded both m iin- 
biiKinesslike and also as immieal to the proper trade 
expansion of America. American business organizations 
have bmi reorganizing their entire activities, both domeifLic 
and foreign, and in this reorganization the export end of 
the work is receiving both fmancial support and better 
trained leadership. It is being realized that any form of 
exelusiveness in trade means paralysis, and that the mixture 
of international currents of thought with merchandising 
is in line with progress and success. Practical proof of this 
fact is demonstrated by examining the total trade statistics 
of the United States with various foreign countries. For 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, the total foreign com- 
merce of the United States was $4,278,892,000, During the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, this total trade had 
mounted to ^^865,366,000, or a percentage of increase 
amounting to 107. While the greatest foreign conunerce of 
the United States for the year 1918 was with the United 
Kingdom^ amounting to $2,185,945,000, our trade with 
Latin America in this year, 1918, was $1,804,583,000. Next 
in volume of commerce was our trade with Canada, which 
in the year 1918 amounted to $1,212,745,000, The eight 
other countries with which the foreign commerce of the 
United States in 1918 amounted to more than $100,000,000 
were as follows : 



France , D5n,373,000 

Japan . , * , , , 552^80,000 

Italy 507,913,000 

British East Ta<Iie« 348,809,000 

China 160,122,000 

Russia in Europe 131,852,000 

Pbilippinfi Islands 126,526,000 

Aattxalia 116,053,000 



or the calendar year 1919, the total foreign commerce of 
the United States was $11,824,790,922. Countries, in that 
yeBT^ having more than $100^000,000 commerce with the 
United States were as follows : 
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tJnited KiiigdOT 42^7,746,780 

Canada 1^,940,867 

Prance „ 1,017,179^ 

Japan 776,217,616 

Cuba 697,001,485 

Italy 501,736,907 

Britisfi East ladies 403,664,631 

Belgium 385,582,408 

Ax^sntina « ■ii**!^*^*** / , 1 91 

Bmzil 348,266^ 

NetberlaiidB . , • , 330,605^243 

M^co , 280,38 W7 

China 260,224^7 

Denmark 170,159,228 

Australia . • * 153,242,777 

Spain , 152,314,653 

Sweden 146,792,062 

Norway 142^05,843 

Philrppinea 136,841,289 

CMIe 135,563,451 

Dutch East Indies 125,320,080 

Switeerland < 103,833,372 

Germany 103,369,455 

The following table shows the condition of our coiamerce 
both export and import since the year 1880; 



In 


Exports 


Importa 


Total 


1880 
1S90 
1900 
1910 
1913 
191S 
1919 
1920 


$ 836,000,000 
858,000,000 
1,395,000,000 
1,745.000,000 
2,465,000,000 
5,928,000,000 
7,920,000,000 
8,228,000,000 


$ 668,000,000 
789,000,000 
850,000,000 
1,557,000,000 
1,813,000,000 
2,946,000,000 
3,904,000,000 
5,279,000,000 


SI, 504,000,000 
1,647,000,000 
2,245,000,000 
3,302,000,000 
4,279,000,000 
8,874,000,000 
11,824,000,000 
13,507,000,000 



In the phrase of the exporter previously quoted^ a poliej 
to do business wherever business can be done in any part of 
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the world fiimishea a trade insxirance against panics, labor 
troubles and depressions at home and directs into our 
home business a fresh stream of interest and enterprise* 
As a writer in World 'ji Markets said; 

Pani^ are not world-wide — they dan^t oeeur in all plaees 
aunuJt&neoiialy, and the man who has a market in South AfricrA 
and in Hussia and in China and in Siberia^ as well aa in Europe 
and South America aud Australia^ is prettj^ sure that if he can- 
not aeJl his product in one place^ he can sell it in another ; he baj 
taken out the best kind of insurance against hard times for his 
bufiineeflt and incidentally for his employees, hia hankers, hta 
Bttppliers of raw material and the local tradesmen in his eom- 
mnnity* 

Prirtherraore, it is being realised that the American 
trader is not ontclassed by any other national when he 
devoteij himself Berirusly to the task of securing markets 
for his good« in foreign lands, Oo wherever you will to-day 
mlo almost any part of the earth and you will find the 
American trader, when properly trained, holding bis own 
in competition with the Englishman, the German, the 
Frenchman, the Spaniard or the Japanese. The new infln- 
enees and prevalence of American trade and shipping were 
brought home to Uis recently by the statement of a man who 
has just returned from a long round-the-world voyage on a 
freight ship. He stated that in every port, virtually with- 
ont exception, which he bad visited (including the main 
ports of Japan, China, Philippines, East India, Alexandria, 
and the chief ports of the Mediterranean Sea) he counted 
from 6 to as many as 20 vessels flying the American flag. 
We recall vividly the fact that on two journeys around the 
world before the war we saw only two ships in Oriental 
ports flying the Stars and Stripes, and these were veiy 
insignificant oil steamers of the tramp variety, 

Succ^, however, in this vital field is achieved only when 
the American trader appreciates seriously the vital necessity 
of securing firmly his business in foreign trade markets, 
and sets his mind earnestly towards permanent accomplish- 
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mmt. Witness i&r proof the roecev ilimd of the 

Sewing Machine Campanj, th^ StAndard Ofl Cz 
«u typewriter, kxkJak &iid aatoznobile eomp«iiie% tlift 
aeK Wati!h Compuy, and notablj our Amariem itoel aad 
agrienltural maehiaery firma* 

It ia eneoara^^ng in tMs ecranection to note that wliife 
we have yet to learn mnch relAtiTe to methods and the 
ai^iiiitment of the point of wmw for tnde^ with Latia 
Anmea for inatanee^ the late sta^stka eoDMming this 
trade reveal the fact that the Ameriean exporters and man- 
nfiettirera in 1919 had the largest total trade with Soath 
Aneriea of any nation. Before the war, the United States 
was seeond to Great Britain as an export nation, while in 
the year 1919 oar commerce, according to the repotta of the 
Bnrean of Foreign and Domestie Omamme^ man than 
dwMed that of the United Kingdom, Our trade witli 
SMik AsBmea haa duabled aanee 1914, while our exports 
to the Orient and Australia nndienrait eren a greater gain* 

We are now at the point whm we most tmdefsiaaid tha 
*'how'' of foreign trade. We ha^e many mm eapable of 
eaerjiug en conmiereial relationships with foreign eomi* 
took They are being trained both in the praetieal and 
ttMRlkal schools of overseas commeree. We have the 
MDD&etnred goods and prodnets of our natmniil, in^ 
icttUre gaiins and fabricating skiU, partieBbitf those 
■■■iiniriii'fiiiffd goods in the tmkm, 4l hmTj machinety , sted 
pndi&ctSv oiBee specialties., antomohiksy hardware, ^ocs, 
homery, sewing machines, ea^ registers, typewriters and 
m hundred other specialties jzr^nnane to American inventiTO 
and skiUfiil production. Now we mnst d^Tote nnqnalified 
and ^died attention to the methods of the game. The 
secret of success in foreign trade is largely depsideat aim 
the judgment of the manufacturer in ehoGmng tte profier 
Method to market his particular commoditT. There haro 
brai probably more failures and losses in this Hne than in 
any other. 

hi the &ist plae^ oM smal tite bm sranted that the 
existenee and kaonriedge of tM^^bi^ nnngements are 
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present. This is more important than ever before, for it is 
estimated that American ships are now carrying approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of American goods to foreign shores* 
Onr own banking arrangements are also coming along ; a 
nation cannot make a sucec^ of foreign trade without the 
permanent service of banks owned and controlled by that 
nation. Other agencies, such as marine insurance and 
knowledge of proper documentation^ packing for export, 
cable service and acquaintance with the tastes and desires 
of foreign people are vital adjuncts to foreign commerce, all 
of which are gradually being learned* 

The Export Merchant. — The export merchant chooses 
a fascinating though romplipatt'd career : he umy decidt% 
in the firsL place, to purchase outriglit for his own ac- 
count; to purchase on commission for his principalB 
abroad; or to siei-ve the special lin^t* and the factory 
arrangements withi*ut extra charge to a cusitoiuer abroad. 

Mr. John F, Fowler, one of our oldest and best known 
export merehantSj has summed up certain of the qnalifica- 
tions and the necessary knowledge of the export merchant 
as follows: 

He b an instigator of bufiine^, by constant Tigilanccj whether 
in commodities or manufactures; and a great pioneer in foreign 
markets. He must be in familiar and constant contact with fac- 
tory rapresentatives at tiie home eud^ so that he shall not be tardy 
in reporting prospects to his foreign customer on those articles 
singled out as likely to interest him. This involves not only a close 
watch of this end but also the ever changing conditions abroad. 
He has also to be keen ia the matter of ocean transportation^ with 
ever an eye on the constantly fluctuating freight rates and ready 
for every shipping opportnnity, if ha is properly to serve and 
retain his foreign customer. Frequently foreign business calls for 
apeoal services, here and abroad, both laborious and expert in 
performance. He must also be familiar, for quick action, with all 
tbe consular and Govm:imentaI formalitie® which vary with every 
,11 try, especially those of Latin America, He must he organ- 
for rapid preparation of documents, embracing multifarioua 
details, in such perfect order and so explicit that the foreign eos- 
tomer can dispose of any given package, on its doctimentaiy 
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description, withont having to open and check over its oonienia 
before it can be sold or shipped away to some interior point. 
And these documents must go forward not later than the eaxziar 
of the goods. This demands trained office help, necessarily flom- 
pctent, to prepare documents in foreign languages, and far beyond 
the routine of home business. Unless all is done coneetly, the 
export merchant has constantly to respond for claims for ex- 
penses arising from flaws in his documents; and, with many 
countries, this is a very serious responsibility indeed. 

Wholly apart from the fore-going, the export merchant has to 
finance his shipments, not only cash payments here for what be 
has purchased, but also heavy cash disbursements for ocean 
expenMcs; and, furthermore, extend credit to his foreign customer. 
Thus he is not only merchant, but banker as well ; and has nsoally 
to carry credit risks as long as six months, with all of the flnaneial 
rinks tliereby involved. 

The difficulties and the vexations of the export mer^ 
rhant are numerous. Acting as a go-between with the 
home manufacturer on one end and the foreign customer 
I!?^? 7^ other, his duties carry him into almost every 
kmd of exigency relative to trading, banking, transport*^ 
lion and contact with government and business officials. 
Uwal disasters and financial crises, famines, floods and 
llri'H, HH well as political and revolutionary changes are 
nn iiiury obstacles in his path. His goods may be subject 
In liwH by earthquakes and other unforeseen devdopments. 

riir'r^"'^ as the later part of 1920 and the early part 
» when foreipn exchange and the reaction from war 
pifMi-iiicMl innumerable obstacles, furnish an example of 
MMiiHi of tlic contingencies connected with the export mer- 
M activities. As one man has stated it, 

fill 

<'xport merchant is constantly between the devil and the 



„f , tl^ought in some quarters that the business 

J*^ '''^P«»iiing is an easy road to wealth, those who best 
»»»|»w I III. j^iim^; realize that it is only through very careful 
**»"»« iriiccj to the best tried laws and regulations for for- 
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trade added to yeara of experience that the export 
Birchaiit can obtain any considerable retnms for his 
Ubor« It has been stated by men in this field competent 
U speak on the subject that the export merchant has 
htm able scarcely to average 2% per cent on shipmentfl 
it manufactured goods, a much smaller margin than 
vonld satisfy our domestic merchants who are not called 
tqNm to face foreign contingencies^ such as inevitably bad 
debts and a series of conditions which distance and vary- 
ing nationalities impose upon the foreign merchant The 
laeporter must depend upon big turnover in commodities; 
" t must rely upon his judicious action in times of fluctu* 
ating markets and his broad judgment of world conditions 
to enable himself to show a profit on the year's trading. 
It m only when the manufacturer and the export mer- 
dk&ni understand each other's problems and begin to co- 
operate, Bs has been the case in certain European nations^ 
tibat many of the difficulties of the pioneer exporter are 
obriated. The American export merchant has not been and 
ii not now inclined to look to the Government for support, 
aa has been true in the past vnih certain European export 
bouses. Indeed, he desires usually to be freed from the 
often mistaken and hampering regulations of politicians 
both in navigation and merthandising methods. The ranks 
of foreign traders are filled usually hy wide-awake and 
capable men who, like the Chinese, are not interested so 
iMeh in the particular form of government as in the con- 
trolling wish that the government, whatever it may be, 
keeps its hands off the traders' spccialistic task. The 
e^port^r is worthy of being placed in the professional 
elasi of citizens and he should be given a free field for his 
aetkm, being relieved from the anxiety which is conse- 
quent upon the decisions of government officials at Wash- 
ington, who too often know little or nothing about the 
i€sutious problems attendant upon doing business with 
people in alien lands. 

In spite of the obstacles which confront the inter* 
national merchant, however, there is a growing confidence 
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in the fact that the Axaerican exporter, as a steamship 
maa and banker, and as one chiefly interested in the 
reciprocal export and import trade of the country, is 
developing the capacities for permanent success in this! 
field, llis future depends very largely upon the quality 
and the training of the men who will be attracted to this 
service* With the coming of settled conditions there is 
quite certain to be revealed fresh eWdences of the new 
interest in overseas commerce on the part of Americans 
and with our new ships and our new enthuBiasm there is 
little doubt that the means will be found to eompeto 
successfully with export traders of any and every land* 

For those who are about to embark on this career, we^ 
would point out the difiBculties as well as the expanding 
possibilities for usefxil and profitable service. The export 
merchant does not choose an easy job; yet it is one which 
repays many fold, not only in monetary return to the suc- 
cessful trader, but also in the satisfaction that he is help* 
iug to extend the borders of civilized commerc^^ than 
wMch few accomplishments are more honorable and 
worthy of respect* ' 

The Coniznission House. — Among the outstanding meth-i 
ods which are indispensable, and which the exporter and 
trader must masters ia a knowledge of the somew^hatl 
intricate workings of commission houses. 

This agency has linked so successfully American manual 
facturers with foreign markets as to become a permanent | 
organization through which forei^ markets can com*i 
mtmicate and do business with our country at those timcsj 
when the American manufacturer from various causeai 
loses his interest in foreign trade* The commission house 
has built up its connections and become so efficient in its 
knowledge of all the complex arrangements relating to 
overseas trade that it is in a position to be of indispensable 
assistance to the manufacturer who wishes to begin the] 
exploitation of his goods in foreign lands. 

The original purpose of the export commission house 
was to act as a resident representative of foreign export-; 
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mg and importing firms accompliahing en a comtniasioi 
ba^ the buying and selling of good?* through its knowJ- 
crlgt^ of markets at home and abroad. In addition tu 
^dlmg as a selling agent the commission house h obligated 
to secure the beat possible prices for import consignments 
and, 00 the other hand, as purchasing agent to secuie the 
lowest possible prices on poodn ordered for export. With 
these duties in mind the commission house has built up 
ilfi branches to handle effectively and expeditiously the 
i^rk of its clientele, and in this capacity alone there is 
little doubt but that this fonn of doing business oversuaa 
will continue with various modifications in the years to 
come. 

In addition to this function ul aetiiig as a go-between, 
the export commission house has gradually added other 
tiviiies, securing often its owu shipping lines and in 
rtain cases establishing its own bank, and* wliat is even 
(ire distincti%'e. developing its work into a trading eom- 
ny, establishing its braueh ofBces* warehouses, and 
orprooms with stoc;lcs vi goodn in various parts of the 
world* In other words, the commission house has evolved 
in many case^ into an international merchandising or 
trading houj^e. The exporter operating on commission has 
evolved into an export merchant^ buying and selling for 
biiDseJI geods and producti* wherever it seems feasible* 
find through his genius for organization, proving himself 
capable of combining the qualification of merchant and 
banker with that of steamship man and export trader, 
equipped with a knowledge of language, correspondence, 
advertising and selling activity, together with managerial 
pbility on foreign soil. 

As an example the boose of W. B. Grace & Co*, 
which is tbuuglit of oy many to he simply a commission 
house, has developed into a great international merchan- 
disiiig organization. The house is like a great tree wliose 
rootii or feeders have become large industrial plants 
established by the company, such as their nitrate plants 
woolen mills in Chile^ their cotton mills, sugar fae- 
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tones and mines in Pera and Bolivia. The trunk of the 
tree is naturally the merchandising of its oM^n producta 
aa well as a vast number of other mate rials handled, such 
&8 machinery, tea, coffee, eocoa, hides and skins, chemiealSt 
cereals, fertilizers and scores of other articles. Among 
the branches of this tree are one hundred and fifty different 
offices and agencies owned or operated by the company in 
twenty different nations ; W. R. Grace & Co/s Bank^ through 
which international banking operations are carried on ; ship- 
ping lines running not only to different ports of South and 
Central America from both the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts, 
but also lines running to the Far East and literally 
around the world • a marine insurance department ; a cable 
department ; together with particular agencies for welfare 
and educational work, and the publication of their own 
periodicals at the home and certain branch offices. 

One of the directors of this firm has stated the object 
and intent of the company : ^tt 

We are building always; we eonaider ourselves to be merchants 
primarily, but the aetivitit^ of the company are many and divma 
We are industrial developers, steamship men, bankers, nitrate 
merchants, as well as promoters of all kinds of public ser\nce and 
industries— everything, in fact, that tends especially to the devel- 
opment of the countries where our activitiea have goncr 

Direct Exporting* — If the manufactnTer dedros to con* 
duct his own foreign trade without using the iuLcrmedii.ry 
of a c*omTYiis?^ion houuC, or in other worrls, follows the 
A'x'GiiX ejcimrtiiiK pi fin he must hi^^rm with a well-thought- 
out policy, ovganize an export department and be r^ady 
intelligently to push the sale of his goods in a foreign 
country. Among the agencies wliich he will need to con- 
sider are a competent executive at the head of the export 
department, a branch office or responsible agent in the 
foreign country, the use of traveling salesmen and the 
consideration of such matters as mail-order plans and 
advertising methods* 

The disadvantage of this method of direct exportrng 
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lies ostensibly for the new foreign trader in his lack of 

knowledge and cxperiouco of the intricate methods of 
tomgn coomierce. while amoiig its advantages must be 
considered tf.c lact that the manufactm-er hitaaelf has that 
imimrtant asset of being brought directly in touch with 
hk constittienej^ in foreign coimtries, and all cfTorts of 
ftdverlisiug and fjaiesman&iiiip go directly to building up a 
pemanent. direct, interrelated trade between himself and 
hk foreign clients. 

In either of the^e mothodH a large secret of guceesA lies 
in the manufacturer's ability to krrp eh ^^rly i nd person- 
ally in eon tact nnth ifpres'^jitatives. No ma lufacturer 
c*;n e:£ptfct to get far in foreign trade who ** farms out" 
his responsibility to any manager or organization what- 
soever, thinking because he has chosen an acceptable 
method of foreign trade this method will take care of itself 
without his constant thought and attention. It goesi with- 
out saying that in choosing salesmen or agents for his 
product he should endeavor to get men who will devote 
their energies as e^cclusively as possible to his partictdar 
article or articles, AYhen agents or representatives ar^ 
selling fiftcea or twenty dilTci^enf Ifindy of mvn-handisc for 
various mauufneturtfr^, it stands to reason that each manu- 
ftctaror is aurr to r.^eive only a mini muni ni' hi:^ possible 
activity Of concentration. It must further be realized that 
the manufacturer who chooses the direct method of con- 
ducting hi^ foreign Btctivitif*s will require a eoj Lsi derail I e 
amount of capital for the development of a particular lino 
of business and with that capital he must unite both timo^ 
energj^ and thoughtfnlness in working out with his export 
manager the details of bis plan. Wc would recommend 
that the manufacturer who pluns to cn^a^e iii ji"W j'r*rf i i,Mi 
basilica directly or indiretily shnidd keep In ^ lo^e touch 
with tlm Bureau of Forci^*n und Domestic Commei^e in 
Washington. D. fmm which ilepartmeiit he will be nhje 
to eain uspful priTited information in nnswcr to bin qnes- 
tiotis. Amemjr the topics of whi'^h the American mfiuufac' 
tuper should have a working icn owl edge are a nhirly of tho 
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worM markets in nrder to find oxii whein* his particular 
prodTicts have the be4 posL8ibIe chance for sale; an fxaniina- 
tion of the ^^xport poHcieg and export houses adopted by 
S'^ijemful foreign traders; the knowledge of the qualifica- 
tions and requirements for a good export aalesnmn; 
together with attaining a grasp upon the methods of finan- 
cing, 8hippinf^ and the sohk ivhal intrieate export teehnique 
associated with international la wis and tarifiEs^ aa these 
affect the earHage and the introduction of various products 
into countries other than his own. 

The Export Manager.^ — The office of export manager 
has eome to be an important one and in addition to the 
men who occupy this position several women hold posi- 
tions as export managers for trading houses in the United 
Stat&s, While formerly this officer had little or no train- 
ing and frequently limited knowledge eonceming over- 
seas markets and eouiitries^ depending largely upon his 
geniuB of salesmanship applied to new fields, it is becom- 
ing more and more important for a manager to broaden 
liis knowledge widely in such subjects as exporting prac- 
tice among the lead'^rs in forei^r^ trade, foreign langiiagea^ 
world mark r*ts m'*tho*N *- ^ pMi*>»"t salrs, shipping and 
banking fiieiltfie^. It is important that this man should 
be more than a routine manager, for this office requires 
executive ability and a broad human knowledge and quick 
adaptability to conditions and customs other than our own- 
Frequently, this manager has at his hand what is called 
an export technician" who helps to carry out his strategic 
ideas in detaiL 

In relation to the qualifications of such a manager. Mr. 
George C. Vedder, whose book entitled AniBrican Methods 
in Foreign Trade published by the McGraw-Hill Company, 
will be found useful in this connection, suggests that; 

Without po^e^ing in some degree sneh qualities as breadth 
of vision, executive ability^ a fair and open mindj iugeniiity, far- 
sightedness, systematic induatry, patience, intellectual and moral 
honesty, and practical idealism, only a moderate success can at 
best be achieved. 
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It ia necessary here as in other Lmportant posts of leader- 
ship in foreign business that the man keep himself suffi- 
ciently free from trammeling and perfnnetory detaiL To 
**sec things in the big/* or, as one has expressed it, **fiee 
big things big and small things small/' It ia a position 
requiring farsightedness as well as eflSeieney and it requires 
the ability to make independent and prompt dGcisions. 

Practical Idealism,— There is also a very necessary 
characteristic which Amoricans possess inherently and 
which the export manager of trade needs primarily if he 
is to succeed. We have sometimes called this utilitarian 
Idealism, the combination of the ability to see and to dream 
dreams^ and at the same time to keep one's feet on the 
earth and carr^^ out those dreams. It means adding to 
business abilities enlightened aims and an unselfish appre- 
ciation of hnmanity. A sympathetic nnderstanding of 
people, whatever may be their religion, their race, their 
temperament and environment, k positively necessai^^ 

It is in this element of practical idealism that the 
American has a particular chance to develop far-reaching 
success in the solution of foreign problems and the capture 
of foreign markets. 

In a land where the word '^utility" is ubiquitous, and 
in an atmosphere where a dreamer is supposed to be a 
visionarj'', the union of the two in one individual would 
seem at first to be an irreconcilable anachronism. Never- 
theless, the idealism of the twentieth-century American is 
a very real thing, and it has never been more accurately 
designated than in a phrase written hy Prof, John E* 
Commons in an article contributed to the IntercQUcgiafe 
Magazine in 1909, ''Utilitarianism Is the Democracy of 
Id^lism/' 

It is this inexplicable idealism in the midst of the prac- 
ticalf the marriage of the imagination with modem applied 
science, the seculari2dng of the mind and the spirit, and 
the bringing out of dreams into the light of common day, 
that distinguishes present-day America* No other country 
by location or tradition has been so conducive to the draw- 
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ing out of a useful idealism, or to making the mystic and 
the scholar practical and serviceable to the community. 
The vast distribution of wealth, the marvels of scientific 
exploration and industry, surpassing the wanders of the 
Egyptians, the strain of the Puritan, all set in an atmos- 
phere of democratic obligation and eooperation, have 
furnished an alluring and an enchanting field for the 
development of a quality of idealism heretofore uncommon 
among men. 

Strange as it may seem, it is in the perain of the 
American business man, practical^ level-headed, "all bna- 
ness," that this current of the ideal is clearly, often most 
clearly, seen. His big-heartedness is often in proportion 
to his blunt directness. Get a bit below the surface and 
you will find frequentlj a nature steeped in sentiment. 
"We do two things exceedingly well," says George Barr 
McOutcheon, "we dream and we perform/' At the call 
of distress, either at home or abroad, his purse-strings are 
loosened with a pi*odigality that marks the fanatic. In his 
business office he may be as austere as the statue of Mem- 
non, but in his home or in the company of his friends he 
is as full of idealistic feeling and often of romanticism as 
the East Indian schoolboy. 

The average American man of affairs, as soon as he gets 
past the persiflage of group conversation to his hesrt-to- 
heart talk with you in quiet, will lead you to the little 
holy of holies of his own personal ideals, to some fine worth- 
while issue, without which, notwithstanding his dollars, his 
ships, his industries, and his automobiles, he would be poor 
indeed. 

Among the firms looking toward foreign trade is some* 
times found the state of affairs in which an export manager 
possessed of the-Hc broad ideals of humanity and vision is 
tied to a narrow-minded manufacturer whose standards 
and methods apply only to a local situation. The only 
sensible way for such a manufacturer is to secure an export 
manager with experience and ability along the above lines 
and then trust him to develop the business. 
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There is involved in the exporting maniifaeturer's hmi- 
nesB, or there should be, a strain of solemn responsibility 
to thousands and tens of thousands of people who need 
and may use his products. The man who wins in a worth- 
while way in this line must have some conception of him- 
self as a great, practical missionary of trade. He goes out 
through hia men and his methods to take a place on the far- 
flung battle Mne of commerce to carry the evidences of 
American human achievement the world around. If he is 
a man of the right caliber and posBessed of proper ideals, 
he will go to foreign nations leaving his preconceived nar- 
row prejudices at home, being willing to be all things to 
all men, in order that he may succeed, not only in making 
^oney, but at the same time in carrying the spirit of the 
Tjnited States, the spirit of democracy, the "square deal," 
and legitimate achievement to the ends of the earth. A 
large percentage of the successes in foreign trading resides 
in a happy condition in which the manufacturer and his 
export manager see eye to eye in a broad-spiiited, human 
policy, a policy based not entirely upon selfish considera- 
tions or money, but depending for its success as well upon 
broad lines of reciprocal cooperation and a universal belief 
in the general good intentions of the human race where^ 
ever it is encountered. 



CHAPTER in 



FOREIGN SALESMANSHIP AS A CAREER 

I TCBpeet the man who knows distinctly what he wishes. The 
grwter part of all the mischief in the world arises from the 
fati that men do not sufficiently understand their own aims. 
TWy have undertaken to build a tower and spend no more 
labor on the foundation than would be necessary to erect 
a hat. — Goethe. 

New oeeasioiis teach new duties ; they open doors for new 
careers. It has been tme always that the man who can 
adl something is a success in life. Every one is engaged 
directly or indirectly in salesmanship. It is one of the 
dmentmiy callings. The next decade will give this busi- 
iMs of adding a new standing and a new scope, as American 
salesmen go forth to other lands to sell their goods, their 
brmins» thdr country's good will, and their own trained 
services. 

To be a succesEsful salesman of American commodities in 
foreign lands is something over and in addition to being 
a successful seller of goods at home. It is something more 
than being a **hustler," or a "drummer," or a ''commer- 
cial trareler, * ' or a * * live wire. " It is something more than 
having the ability of "working off" goods. 

FVmign salesmanship requires for its successful opera- 
tion something even beyond a "self-made" man, fine and 
ptakewwlhy as such a man is rightfully estimated to be. 
Mr IiMv>hi'is obwrvation may be remembered concerning 
a «lf-a3Mdc man. who, he averred, was "too often in love 
with miker.** We believe it was Oliver Wendell 
Hofaaw who said that he liked a self-made man, but for 
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steady association preferred a man in whom civilized arts 
and world cnlture had a hand in the m^ing. In this re- 
spectj llr* Holmes was in line with the demand of the Latin, 
the Oriental, and in many cases with the colonizing and 
commercial BritLshcr and European. In other words, for- 
eign salesmanship means virtually all of the abilities and 
accomplishments of the home salesman — plus. This * ' plus * ' 
is the vital consideration which we wish to emphasise par- 
ticularly for the consideration of aU those who expect to 
be the repn^sentatives of their nation in this new period 
of American overseas trade* 

Mr. W. C, Shaw, the head of a large jewelry firm in 
Washington, D. C, is quoted m saying: 

The thing which most talesmen do not realize is that the 
amount of goods a man sells depends to a very gretit extent upon 
his interest in them, his knawUdge about themr and his imagina* 
thn concerning bis goods and the cuftomer. 

When you gather these three traits together in one man 
in a rightful, proportionate way, there is quite likely to 
result the personality of a successful salesman either at 
home or abroad. Yet, the application of thi^ qualifica- 
tions when applied to commerce amongj^t foreigners, re- 
quires earnest thoughtfulness, and brings out the individual 
capacity for adjustment and that peculiar inner sense of 
understanding, which belong alike to a diplomat and 1o a 
commercial agent working in other lands. 

The first essential of a foreign salesman is a broad and 
dear knowledge of the field and the facta in the realm of 
prescribed activity. 

Any problem can be solved [declared Herbert Hoover], if 
you have the accurate data. Make sure yi^u have the facts; then 
you can command my situation if you work at it hard enough 
and long enough , 

Success in the foreign field comes to the man who knows; 
to the man who grows mentally as well as in practical 
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w&o xts no fimhs to his ideal of 
•if alLanxnid edacation and the 
ThjB knowledge on the part 
jmsmSj a familiarity with 
pn» of his goods, methods 
"hnpifflig. the rules and poliegr 
Tafaie of his products 09 
We take for granted that 
irm ^fVHiiii dtink of sending out of 
1 mut -ma bad mst grasped the rudimentary 
for 3<tlijii|p 3B $Doiitt at home. Foreign sales- 
a nper-saksman, one whose 
table him to get beyond his 
where he is selling and to the 
He most not only know the 
he Tisits» bat he most be pos- 
}t :ttuc ^rmpatfaeci: interest and imagination en- 
^siat i«e iB««^ and possibilities from the point of 
JKS ji --be ^ves his prospective buyers. 
!itfl» ^ work ni a veritable eareer for a man who is 
to jCiiLty :u seqoire more than the average 
pnAxnet and his new world of activity, 
.iot .lowficaa wbo brmks himself out, so to speak, into 
^MMra» vi£ aetxrities as are open to him now in 
in Central or Southern Africa, in India 
in China or Japan, will find himself in need 
^^ :j«iitMaoii ud wial advantages far beyond those of 
'Mai mwman as home. He may not use in every 
«M ^jc^pcxmal knowledge, but this knowledge is always 
9cwa£ ^^th lini a background for his judgment, giving 
iiai wofwruv^ lad s^vniidence, without which he is doomed 
^ iMciocrity in any attempt to compete with 

l^p^ »L«»ixt<n abroad. 
:S(MMdUfi^ bJkie a year ago, a young man came to me 
3^ «xp«cted to be sent to China to sell motor 
vwte^ W b<«n successful in selling these in the 
V^t^ ^ta^ss. bu: China was different. He recognized 
^ ^Mt^tfrnia of his knowledge regarding his new field 
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i&d imong questions which he set himself to answer were 
liie foUowiog : 

Wliat about the Chinese — how have they hees accustomed to 
tuaspoit their goods f What kind of roads are there in China f 
Wh&l Mxe the £aeta coneemitig long hauk and ^ort haul&, city 
IZAiDe, eountrj traffic and present systems of delivery? What 
of tmnsportatioii 'm general? How about the possibility of 
tiliiiiB^ Chineee to drive motor tnii^ksf What competition ia 
ttm^ or la there likely to be in this linef Judging from the 
faKrwMgt of the eivilizatioii and charactemti(S of the Chinese, 

II BM from the experieDoe of successful foreign activities in 
Uii gieat coiiiitry^ what would be naturally the eaaieet approaeb 
10 the Chinese business man f 

This yotmg man spent his evenings for more than a year 
KmtyiQ^ these questions. He haunted libraries and he 
read books without number, not only relative to technical 
uttem and construction of motor trucks, but all of the 
ivailable data in relation to the country in which there 
-fa a possibility of his spending many years of his life, 
he customs of the people, their religion, their literature, 
their education, their arts, and their shop-keeping propensi- 
ties — all of these subjects were grist for his mill- He 
talked with Chinese students in our colleges here in the 
United States; he talked with laundry-men ; he talked with 
exporters^ Chinese bankers and with American traveling 
agents who had spent years in the country; he examined 
pictures in magazines and art galleries ; he gave particular 
altention to the subject of his competitors' lines already 
having a sale in China ; he found out the names of firms 
who had purchased them; he convinced himself that he 
knew almost as much about his competitors' trucks as he 
did about his own; he studied the Government of China 
and the history of tbe British, the French, the Japanesa 
and the American political and trade relationships to this 
eouBtry* He studied Chinese exchange ; the shipping laws; 
the n^e of the comprador e. He even became something of 
a apedalist in pidgin-English by conversing with aailorg 
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who had enl&rged their vocabularies in the port cities of 
the erstwhile Manchu Empire. When I met him after a 
year of this kind of training, the prospective foreign sales- 
man was in reality something of a specialist upon his snb- 
ject. He seemed to exude China at every pore. It took 
only a few mov^ of conversation to get him started on 
China and motor trucks. 

This man is going to be a super-salesman and we foresee 
his success, because he is going to know his subject in its 
broad relationships* He is going to be in a position to 
teach the Chinese something even about themselves and the 
possibilities of their commercial enterprises- He is climb- 
ing rapidly on the higher rungs of the foreign salesman- 
ship ladder— the ladder of comprehensive knowledge. If 
he does not sell motor tracks he will seU something else in 
China, and we predict that he will succeed because he has 
taken pains to know. 

Such knowledge in a foreign seller of American goods is 
important, moi-eover, because both the manufacturer and 
the business man at home, as well as buyers abroad, are 
accustomed to depend upon such a salesman for advice as 
well as for knowledge about goods and national conditions: 
These pioneering men of "*the sale" are judges of con- 
ditions industrially, socially, and politically, in the lands 
where they are called upon to serve and all these con- 
ditions are vital to the activities and prospects of trade. 
These men are truly pioneers, carrying their firm's goods 
often for the first time to untried markets* The home 
firm must depend upon their judgment bom of knowledge 
and intelligent measurement of markets, and these traits 
are usually determining factors in the success or failure 
of the house in foreign lands. 

The future of these foreign salesmen, their earning 
power, their careers, depend largely upon their super- 
knowledge, and their salesmanship ability is quite certain 
to be interwoven with an executive and administrative 
faculty ss they grow in knowledge and ej^perience. The 
big foreign salesman becomes the big executiTe of the 
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firm's branch house, while the narrow gauge salesman who 
has tolled to see his chance is called home, often under a 
cloud of failure. 

"Knowledge is power/* and never more powerful than 
when applied to the selling of American products in foreign 
lands. 

Another realm in which the foreign salesman must bd 
equipped is that of current trade events and financial 
conditions both at home and abroad. For example, the 
man who is sent out from his home office in the years of 
1920-1921 to Central or South America, or to some Euro* 
peaii or Asiatic post^ would be greatly handicapped if he 
did not understand thoroughly the question of exchange 
and credits. He must keep up on these facts through the 
newspapers and special Government and Board of Trade 
reports. He should be in touch with the Federal Reserve 
Board *s action relative to banks in the curtailing of loand 
for speculative purposes. He should be familiar with such 
measures as the Webb Bin, the Edge Act, the Seaman's 
Act, the Jones Bill, tariff measures and cable legislation 
and be should know the latest facts relative to the United 
States Shipping Board's policy coneernmg overseas car- 
riers. Current labor questions should be known by him in 
order that he may compute their effect upon manufacturers 
and the sale of his products abroad. If he is selling steel, 
he should know that the steel strike (1920) curtailed 
production probably 3,000,000 tons and that it was six 
months before the industry caught up ^v^th its orders* 

This man should not go out without having a general 
idea of the railroad situation in this countrj% for transpor- 
tation at home, possible rates and promptness of shipment 
relate directly to his success or failure in deliveries of his 
goods sold to foreign countries. Naturally, he would be 
a^ed, especially by Americans abroad, regarding income 
and excess profits taxes, as well as the results of such 
meetings as the National Foreign Trade Council conven- 
tions, Pan-American Financial conferences, findings of 
Inters tate Commerce, and the Federal Trade Commission 'a 
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refiomtions. He should know conditions relative to politieal 
radicals in the United States as they affect labor and 
\inreBt; market oonditions as to coal; cable conditions; 
as well as knowing influences affecting commodities, such 
as oil used increasingly as fuel for ships. All of these 
aubjects are facts germane to his business of selling and 
deliveries* 

It is taken for granted that if the man is going to a 
Spanish or French speaking country he has become suffi- 
ciently familiar with the languages of these countries to 
secure portions of his current information regarding these 
lands from the foreign representatives in Consulates and 
in various foreign organizations here at home. In other 
words, the foreign salesman should be so capable throu^ 
his industrious and thoughtful contact with current, finan* 
cial and industrial affairs, that he may be able to form 
correct, and as is often required, rapid decisions when out 
of touch with the home office and when often important 
undertakings depend solely upon his judgment and compre- 
hensive business knowledge. 

In the foreign field even more strictly than at home the 
general character and honesty of the representative of an 
American firm are inevitable factors of success or failure. 
There has been all too much critieism abroad by foreign 
competitors against our foreign salesmen in certain parts 
of the world who have been sent out without proper selec- 
tion or equipment by aome of our American houses. These 
have been called "fly by night" concerns, and in many 
cases it has not been realized that the "repeat orders" are 
the important elements in building up foreign American 
trade and that these orders never materialize if the charac- 
ter aiid honesty of the firm through the personality of the 
salesman is questionable by reason of the first contact. So 
Important is this matter, to the Latin American countries 
for example, that committees of business men were formed 
in Argentina previous to the organization of the present 
effective Argentine-American Chamber of Commerce for 
the purpose of keeping surveillance over American bus!- 
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neas houses and agents doing business m that couBtty, 
guardiBg against infraction of accepted rules and regula- 
tiotis of intertrade between the two nations. This matter 
wm considered at length in the second Pan-Ameriean Con- 
fcrroce. 

It is particularly time in Latin Ameriea, where personal 
likes and dislikes are frequently determining factors in 
trade relations, that the foreign salesman should be the 
kind of man whose word is as good as his bond and in 
whom the confidence of the Latin American can be placed, 
not only for one year, but for the years to come. South 
Americans are particularly averse to doing business with 
new salesmen, and if a man has proved his worth and has 
once gained confidence they would much prefer to deal 
with such a man than to change to another firm^ even 
hough there might be a prospect of certain economie 
[vantages. 

There is hardly a cbaraeteristic of the foreign salesman 
re valuable than the reputation of telling the strict truth 
ding his goods and his house, and thereby gaining 
the long run a confidence that is one of the most valu- 
mble assets in foreign commerce. That honesty proves to 
be the policy among Americans doing business abroad, 
was suggested from a somewhat curious angle in an 
incident told me while I was in Brazil^ regarding a visit 
of the President with his staff to one of the foreign ente^ 
prises. The Brazilian President had seen a certain change 
wlueh it was necessary to make in a power plant in order 
to conform to Brazilian law. He brought it to the atten^ 
tion of the manager who happened to be an American, 
and the manager said that he would attend to it. Some 
tim© afterwards the President called his secretary and 
aaked him if his order had been carried out, to which the 
Brazilian Secretary replied: 




' Why, it must bava been, because the manager said it would 
b« doner and Americans always tell tbe truth 
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The President thought for several minute and then said : 

Y^, the Americans seem to tell the truth, because tbey wish 
to eave time and time is of great impoFtance to them. Thej have 
learned that the man who does not tell the truth loses a lot of 
time because he ia sure sooner or later to be foiuid out and be 
oblige<l to make explanations and thereby lose more valuable 
time than he would if he had told the truth in the &^t place. 

We have some doubts as to the correctness of the 
Brazilian psychology concerning the American character 
in this case, but he certainly was right in his conclusion 
that the foreigner abroad must somehow buUd up a repu- 
tation for truth telling If he expects to succeed. 

It is essential also to lay emphasis upon the attention 
that the foreign salesman must give to the maintenance of 
his character when far from home and in an alien land, 
surrounded by new conditions and often by customs that 
mate it easy to depart from habits of life which are easily 
followed at home. Those who have traveled abroad need 
not be told of the wrecks of American manhood that have 
occurred in certain foreign cities, simply because the man 
has lacked the strength and power of wiU to maintain his 
moral integrity abroad. The foreign salesman who in- 
dulges in habits of gamhling or feels that ho must fall 
into the social customs practiced by some of the foreign 
business men frequenting the Far East or West Africa for 
example during the last generation, is undercutting not 
only his usefulness, but his career. The Americ-an foreign 
salesman who goes out to other lands must guard rigidly 
his own habiti in relation to the drink problem lest the 
natural tendency of human nature carry him to excess. 
As truly as the Ambassador, the Foreign Minister, the 
Consul, or the Commercial Attache carry in their person* 
alities and acts the good name of the United States, so does 
the foreign salesman hold in his keeping the national good 
will and reputation of hi« country. In the field of foreign 
trade in the next twenty-five years the United States will 
be tested as perhaps never before in its history ^ and in no 
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wise more truly than in the maintenance of those idoaU of 
probity, business integrity and unselfish ambition which have 
made our country conspicuous among nations during the war. 

It is well for salesmen to remember that^ in offering 
goods, the salesman selU himself first and if he is the real 
thing, his product and house will not lack acceptance in 
foreign communities. 

Granted that this salesman plus, who in Kipling's phrase 
**goes up to occupy" his rightful place in the sun, pos- 
sesses a broad knowledge and adds to it the ability to sell 
together with moral integrity, he has yet to possess or to 
acquire a pearl of great price for a foreign salesman, 
namely — manners. 

An unimportant and trivial matter, you say, hut it ia 
in these so-called unimportant and small adjustments that 
men succeed or fail abroad as at home* George J. Whelan 
who founded and built up a company that operates 1300 
stores in 400 cities (United Cigar Stores) says: 

We found out that people dislike ateps^ so we put all otir 
stores on a level with tbe street; one step can be counted on to 
lose just one customer a day and every additional step just so 
many more. We found in this basiuess that it is necessary to 
tsake things as easy and as pleasant as possible* 

In ihiB connection it might be noted that one of the large 
cigar store men reported **a decided increase in business'* 
after they had established the policy on the part of every 
one of their employees of saying ** thank you" to their 
customers after a purchase. 

This emphasis upon the amenities of life as required by 
the foreign salesman is vitaL What enterprise requires 
more generally the right attributes for first impress than 
the trade of the man who sells goods and service to 
foreigners^ whose confidence first of all must be won? For 
him the New England schoolmaster's verse to his graduates 
is significant : 

I send yon forth. Go, lose or ronquer as you can, 

Bat if you fall or if you rise, be each^ipray God, a gentleman* 
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The man who go^ forth to other lands with what phym- 
ciatis call '*megalocephaloTis/^ thinking to **put it over" 
by his rough and ready aggressiveness, despising the social 
gi'aces, will come home shortly a sadder but a wiser man. 

The foreign seller will ba called upon to match his wits 
and personality against the men who have inherited ancient 
and cultured civilizations, civilizations in existence cen- 
turies before our own country was discovered He will 
be called upon to do business with men who are often more 
broadly intelligent, more cosmopolitan, more urbane, more 
civil, more ceremonious and more conscious of human 
dignity than are we as a rule here in this new virile land 
of youth and aggressive achievement. 

A high-class Chinese, commenting to me upon the acta 
of a brusque, loud-spoken foreign salesman who had just 
visited him, said: 

It takes centuries to breed culture. Tour weBteni comitriea 
are yet too jouttg to attain it. We should not expect too much 
from you. 

In South America some years ago we were somewhat 
amused at the position of a Latin American who was 
chairman of a reception committee to receive a delegation 
of business men from the United States. He was uncertain 
as to whether certain members of this delegation would 
know how to conduct themselves at a reception composed 
of some of the prominent officials of his country, since, he 
said in explanation: 

I infer, judging from certain business men whom I have met 
in the North, that social customs and manners of the drawing 
room are considered too trivial for the American business man 
to bother with; yet with »b, they are very important as th^ 
reveal the soul and breeding of the indlviduaL 

If there is any * * unconif ortable work of God*' to a cul- 
tured Latin or* Oriental, it is an effusive, peppery, pushing 
^d aggressively patriotic, ill-mannered man or woman. 
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No amotmt of ^'efficiency" can make up for the lack of 
taste iu dress or deportment of a representative of an 
American bouse abroad. It is all very well to be patriotic 
and work off sentiments about '*Qod*s Country" while 
here at home^ but the man who follows this custom abroad 
is usually spoken of as "Yankee," or "Gringo/' or ''Pork 
Packer/* or Bounder/^ or ** American Millionaire," 
According to the latitude and longitude of the earth he 
happens to be in. Usually when these terms aj*e used 
relative to an American they are not intended to be com- 
plimentary. 

We are inclined to believe from our observations that 
the foreign salesman prejudices his customer against him 
by too much talk. It is well to remember the old proverb 
of Josh Billings, who said: 

A bore is a man who talks so much about himself that yon 
can't talk about yoursdf. 

One of the most successful foreign salesman whom I know 
is a very good listener. He has extremely quiet manners 
and never interrupts or gives his prospective buyer a feeU 
ing that he does not respect highly his opinions and ideas. 
He wins by bis reserve rather than by his pushing ways. 

In view of the extreme importance of this subject of 
deportment, as related to foreign salesmanship, we are 
tempted to add a decalogue of '* don'ts": 

A Foreign Salesman 'S Decalogue: 

First: Thou shall not address thy prospective purchaser 
in what is to him an alien tongue! (This is to lose your 
case before you begin to plead it.) 

Second: Thou shalt not yell at thy customer as though 
you were in a boiler factory ! {Foreigners are not usually 
deaf) 

Third: Thou shalt not try to hustle your customer be 
he Latin, Briton, Oriental^ Spanish or Portuguese-Ameri- 




eanl (This is one of the onpardonable sins of the foreign, 
ealeaman.) 

Fourth: Thou shalt not lie about thy goods, or thy firm, 
or thy income, or thy personal achievements I (Emerson 
said, "What you are makes so much noise that I cra't hear 
what you say/*) 

Fifth: Thou shalt not wear clothes that herald thy 
approach by reason of the londnm of their color, neither 
shalt thou wear thy hat on thy head nor thy cigar in thy 
mouth when entering a foreigner's office! 

Sixth: Thou shalt not wax aj^essively patriotic in the 
presence of a foreigner, nor shalt thou draw invidioua 
comparisons between Paris and New York or between 
Buenos Airea and Buffalo! 

Seventh: Thon shalt not call Latin Americans thinly- 
veiled Indians," or Orientak '^yellow men/* or Eaiit 
Indians, Eurasians/' or Italians, ^*WopSj" or in any wise 
deal expansively with the color of thy customers' skins I 
(Remember that there is no color line in foreign trade,) 

Eighth: Thou shalt not vaunt thyself or be puffed up! 
(You can*t beat the Englishman in conceit — eo why try 
to compete with himt) 

Ninth: Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
competitor ! 

Tenth: Thou shalt not criticise adversely thy customer's 
morals, thy customer's clothes, his amusements, his food^ 
his house, nor his women, nor his trade methods, nor his 
religion I (Mark Twain said that the chief irreverence is 
irrfeverenee for another man's gods.) 

If this were not a decalogue we would be tempted to 
add as a rider to these rules, an eleventh positive command, 
namely: Thou Shalt Put ThtseiiP m Tht Customer's 
Place I 
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EXPORT ADVERTISING- ITS NECESSITY AKD HOW 
ACCOM PLISED 

Wben the American uses the word advertising/* he 
onderstandB with peculiar exactness what he means* Ad- 
vertising is in the American domain^ — it is a medium in 
which he is at home. While it may not be said that 
Americans originated advertising, nevertheless it is tni© 
that no race of men have been more inventive or more 
successful in this field. 

The American phrase, **It pays to Advertise/' has be- 
come a modem business proverb. We believe in it and we 
seem capable of endless variation in our genius for visnali^ 
ing in ink, in pictures and in wood and stone that which 
we wish to impress upon the thought and imagination of 
mm. 

Advertising has become an art and a profession in tho 
United States. It is estimated that nearly a half billion of 
dollars are spent yearly in a myriad of w^yti to tell to tho 
public the story or the dream of a man who has Bomething 
to sdl. By this comparatively new vocation many thoas- 
ands of American men and women gain a livelihood. What- 
ever w© may be able to learn from the Old World — and 
that is much — we do not cross the seas to get incentive or 
examples of how to advertise in America, 

But here, as in many another case, our unqueJ3tioned 
EUGcesa at home may prove a stoni!>ling blm^k when W6 
endeavor to transfer our native ?!Uf*cess to foreign fields* 
The war already has taught us that one nation's method of 
doing things sneeessfully at home does not prove succei^ 
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abroad, however much y^e may thwk these methods otight 
tc da so, Th(^ Englishman with hia negative bent of mnd 
and mental reservej the emotional and artistic tcmnered 
Latin* the indirect and medilativtt Oriental do not look at 
the world and things as we do. They cannot and never 
will, because racially and traditionally for centuries upon 
centuries their starting points have been diffeient To fool 
ourselves about this point is frequently the first and fatal 
mistake of the advertiser abroad. 

It may be true that down in the depths of their souls all 
men eveiywhere are kin, but when we strive, either by 
Leagues of Nations or Leagues of Advertisers to fit oaii 
instrumentality to suit all races, we are confronted with 
a task more difficult than were the seven labors of Herculeg, 
In advertising, as in politics, **^When in Borne we must do 
as the Romans do/'* and the same applies to ValparaisOj 
Osaka, Calcutta, Barcelona, or Fekini^. 

Domestic advertisii^g and export advprUrsing are two dif- 
ferent things. It may be of help to consider some of the 
gent'rai principles that apply to advertising — American 
advertising particularly — when it goes out to win the world 
^or American products and American enterprises. 

There are different ways taken by different nations to 
exhibit their racial and historic^ traits, and these differ- 
ences must be known by the successful advertiser. If the 
advertising manager does not have the time or the inclina- 
tion to find out these differences he should get the advice 
of some thoughtful and astute export manager or agent 
who has lived or traveled extensively in the country for 
which advertising is being prepared- For example, wd 
know of a certain manufacturer who poured thousands of 
dollars down a pipe that had no end, charging it up to 

Export Expense," before he learned that tbe whole tex- 
ture of his argument was wrong. He was advertising a 
product in a country dominated by British sentiment, using 
glaring statistics and playing up vast income figures and 
material wealth of the United States — things which are 
anathema to the usual British mind. Make no mistake — 
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no natioEals are indifferent to econoniic snccess ! Gold is 
almighty the world around and no disaster is more tragic 
than ftnancial incompetcsnce* Yet it is a fact that certain 
Europeans still think of m chiefly as '*Pork Packers'* and 
*' People of the Dollar Marit/' while *'Amerieana" in 
Japan and other plaees in the East are synonymous with 
*'MiUionaires/' 

These very nations are not averse, however, to getting 
our dollars and their old world ideals are utterly dependent 
upon building securely an economic and industrial founda- 
tiott- The difference is one of method and often of expres- 
sion and restraint in playing up facts, This point wa^ 
brought out in a certain experience in the Par East* Wo 
were traveling on a small steamer between Korea and 
Port Arthur on the Tellow Sea. Our companions wero 
& Scotchman and his son, lyoih of whom had been rather 
Jocosely picturing Americans as somewhat too eager in 
their personal conversation to emi>hasize how much they 
were worth and to play up the material side of every* 
thing. Naturally we were upholding our country as best 
we could by the argument of a yonng nation developing 
first its natural resources, building fii-st the strong economic 
bases of its civilization, and then passing on to the flower- 
ing of literary^ cultural and artl**tic pursuits. It almost 
seemed that we had produced an argument of some efi^ect, 
even upon the Scottish mind, when from the midst of a 
Cook party at the other end of the dining saloon a shrill 
Yankee voice pierced the air with the question, '*Say Bill, 
what does a porterhouse steak cost at the Holland House T*' 
The incident was such a manifest point for our opponent 
that we felt inclined to drop the subject for the time being. 

In South America the dignity of advertisement is more 
likely to win deserved attention. There is not shown there 
the admiration for yellow and sensational advertising 
existing in some countries* One of the largest newspapers 
in Latin America makes its advertising display In a chaste, 
dignifled frame less than two feet square in front of ita 
large building* To plaster over the side of the beautiful 
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building glowing placards with electrie letters a foot high 
would be as inconceivable as it would seem to be devoid of 
taste j and as Emile Boutroux, the distinguished member 
of the French Academy, once said to me, when I asked 
the characteristic of the French peoples 

The Latins place a great emphaais on good taate* 

A prominent Peruvian citizen led me out one day in 
the city of Lima near the city square and stopped b^ide 
a high wall on one side of the old cathedral where some 
enterprising and pushing countryman of mine had pur- 
chased space upon which to place a life-si^e portrait of the 
familiar, undying face of Lydia E. Pinkham — with her 
world'famed vegetable compound bountifully described. 
The Peruvian did not actually accuse us of poor taste in 
advertising^ but his look said : 

By tbe bones of Pizarro which lie in dust less than fifty feet 
away in the great digniEed ctuirch of our Spanish ancestor8| 
bow could any one be so devoid of taste I 

If the advertising agent who placed that sign in that 
particular place bad taken pains to confer with almost 
any American living in Lima, he would have been saved 
the mistake of creating an advertising chasm almost too 
great for any sales ar^ment to bridge. ^ 

Hugh Kahler has defined advertising as ^ 

A force which makes one^s goods less apt to be refuBed when 
offered. 

The study of surface differences for the advertiser to 
consider in foreign export exploitation includes such ques- 
tions as the following : 



1, Does sensational advertising or quiet methods prove 
most desirable to those whose attention and good- will 
would be captured! 
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2- What is the prevailing historkal tradition of these 
people and how do^ it differ from that of my own 
landi 

3, What is the rdigion of these people and what are 

their sensitive nerves ? 
4- Do these people like Americans! If not, how can we 

word our advertising so as to least offend? 

Wliat local events afford the most opportune peg upon 

which to hang the advertisement! 

Another extremely important means of presenting export 
enterpri^ to people in other countries is through the 
medium of the personal letter. Doubtless the salesman in 
his personality and ability of presentation provides the 
best means of advertising which any firm possesses^ but 
nevertheless, it is possible to transfer much of this power 
or personal interest and individuality through the type- 
written word* While correspondence in general is an art^ 
as an aid to export advertising it is a fine art. It is more 
personal and more intimate than the printed advertising 
word and for this reason it should be more carefully 
studied, A few lapses in a letter have spoiled many a good 
prospeetive contract. A firm engaged in selling goods 
abroad should have a definite policy about its correspond- 
ence as clear cut as any other plan for the promotion of 
sales. 

I heard recently of a firm which had established a kind 
of school or conference for the training of those whose 
duty it was to correspond with clienta or prospective pur- 
chasers in foreign countries. In this way it became pos- 
sihle for each letter sent out to reflect the spirit of the 
house and obviated the danger of cross purposes which 
often appear in correspondence of different departments 
m the same establishment. 

This KorreKpondpnce should uniformly reflect courtesy, 
good will, ckamess and accuracy » not forgetting the use 
of terms in the address and at the end of the letter which 
are familiarly used by the people in the country to which 
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Ur. Mannf Ecttirer in St Louis receiyes trom Calcutta some 
eadi letter as this: 

Kawa Dbnnir of Thalra Patau made Bs« 3600 in one pumlia. 
Cant you sell ns maiij laces as Kawat 

Natxmillj such letters as these, and they are not infrequent, 
received on either side of the export and import lines, are 
useless except for joke-making purposes. 

Mr. Wyman in this hook also suggests ten points of 
distinction which characterize a successful letter written 
by 3 New York man to a Melbourne firm, showing ten 
"distinguishing trifles'* very important for successful 
«port advertising in letters to British clients: 

24th January^ 1919, 

Messrs. HilUard Bros & Co., Litd*| 
716 Collins Street, 
Melbourne, Vic, 
BtAH Sirs: 

I would appreciate the favor of your examinatioii of the 
samples of Meteor lockets, which are going on, duty paid^ by this 
poet. 

If yon will show these to some of your customers who enjt^ 
good craftsmanship^ I would be doubly gratefnl for their com- 
ments. 

It has not been my good fortune to visit Melbonme since 
1908j aod in my five trips I never chanced to represent any 
jewelry lines. This I certainly regret now, for with your many 
fmm of experience in Melbourne in the jewelry line, a personal 
acqqalntanee would make me feel that I was not imposing on 
yoQJ good nature in my qiieri^, 

II wotdd naturally be a pleasure to me to &id that the lockets 
will appeal to you as something worth selling, and the attached 
abeet will give prices, terms and all shipping details, arranged 
to show you the per cent laid down on several other lines aa 
wdL 

Are yon by any efaanoe allied with Messrs. Hilliard & Sons, 
Ltd., of Glasgow f If ao, possibly advantageous shipping arrange- 
tuenta oonld be made through my Glaegow connections. 
Yours faithfully, 

James M. Joites 
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Tbe ten points of distinction: 

L 24tli JaiiDsry, 1919. 

2. Messra. (too often omitted). 

3. FsTor. 

4. By this post 

5. Show. 

6. Show the per emt hud down. 

7. Glasgow (not Glasgow, Seotland). 
& Tours faithfully. 

9. Copied. 

10. The follow copy which went to Messrs. Hilliard ft Co, 
Ltd., on the next boat 

One of our American manufacturers was criticised hy 
a Liverpool importer in these words: 

Those Yankees are in so much of a hurzy tiiat their goods 
cannot always be just right Th^r always Uo^ the signatnrs 
to typed letters. 

The motto of one of the leading American newspaper 
editors may well be kept in mind in this matter of advertis- 
ing through correspondence — Accuracy, Terseness, Ac- 
curacy." It is extremely important to specify rather than 
to assume in correspondence. A good motto is not to take 
anything for granted, but to make the point so dear that, 
as Dr. Lyman Abbott once said: 

Even my Aunt Mary can understand what I am saying. 

Many correspondents presenting to foreign purchasers 
American-made goods are inclined to think more of their 
competitors than they do of accurately describing their 
product. As a matter of fact the foreign buyer may never 
have heard of the article before and emphasis should not 
be laid upon a minor point of advantage over some rival 
article— a mistake frequently made. 

It goes almost without saying that the more a person 
ean reveal some distinct personality in his letter the more 
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€ff€eti¥e it will become. We know of a man who in writ- 
ing to Eastern native firms has adopted the use of word 
pietures, so common among Orientals in prceenting their 
M6i8« His letters to an Oriental and to an Occidental are 
IS different as two things could possibly be. By travel 
tud study he has caught the spirit of difference between 
nationals and has had the imagination and tact to adapt 
himself to this difference* It is hard to lay down rules as 
to the manner in which this adjustment should be made by 
any partictilar individual^ but unless the exporter and the 
manufacturer by study and thought can discover a way 
for himself of transferring his thought so that it goes with 
emphads and meaning to the mind of his prospective 
dieat, he will have failed in a vital point of foreign trade. 
As an advertising medium the House Organ has grown 
•piee during the past decade. It is estimated that at 
praent there are approximately two thoimand house 
oiig&Bs published in the United States. These magazines 
vary widely^ some being aimed particularly to develop the 
laomle and esprit dB corps of the organization itself by 
gtriag knowledge of the work, while? others arc aimed 
dimtly at the sales organization and have as an olijeet 
tlie increasing of the firm's pro fit fi. Some of these maga- 
liaes are edited with care while others are left to the odds 
md ends of time which may possibly be given to them by 
an export manager. For large bujiiness organisations 

Rmgaged in trade abroad some such advertising medium is 
bevitable as a means of cementing the company and focus- 
mg attention upon the outstanding policies and facilities 
br handling products. This subject is treated in detail 
in another section, but it may be important to add here 
that its eflfectiven^ as an advertising medium depends 
largely upon the way in which the officers and executives 
of any given firm accept it as a definite means of advertis- 
ing and propaganda^ atnd utilise it for their partieular 
speeialtiea 

More and more firms ejigaged in foreign trade are plac- 
ing emphasis on local ad% prtising in foreign markets. This 
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is especially desirable when the firm has an agent or s 
special office director who understands not only the Ian* 
guage of the people, but their general attitude. 

There is little doubt but that the export policy of export 
firms will include increasingly during the next few yearSj 
the planning of systematic and effeetive advertising from 
local foreign centers in various languages, using as a back- 
ground the knowledge of the particular locality possessed 
by loc^ representatives of American firms. 

In this entire matter as in all trading with foreign 
nations, the spirit and the personality of the salesman or 
foreign representative is the central issue. In export 
advertising the manufacturer or the salesman sells him- 
self j his absolute honesty, his straight forwardness, the 
desire to live and let live, and his faculty of sympathetic 
imagination, if he possesses these traits^ will find means of 
expression in every form of presentation which he makes 
of his goods, either at home or abroad. The exporter's 
ideal is certain, sooner or later, to color and to detemume 
the succ^ of his advertising propaganda. 

The value of advertising is based upon confidence in the 
advertiser. The client is always trying to visualize behind 
the advertisement the motive and the character of th« 
seller or the exporter. That export advertising which can 
combine up-to-date and carefully adjusted methods with 
a genuine, whole-hearted purpose on the part of the 
exporter will not fail for long to secure broad and enlarge 
ing markets. 
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TRAINING FOE FOREIGN COMMEHCE 
The world is founded on tbougbta and idesBj not oit eotton tmi 

It is a national American characteristic to do everything 
exccflsivelj and not to do anytliing by halves. Of late this 
trait of enthttsiastic acceptance of opportunity in foreign 
commerce has captured a considerable and growing por- 
tion of oar population. Our youth returned from Franca 
with a new vision of world races and world possibilities. 
They besieged our great export, shipping and bankiuj^ 
boufies for positions that would align them with activities 
abroad. The sea and ships have caught the imagination of 
thousands of young Americans for the first time and South 
America, South Africa^ China and East Tndia already con- 
tain men who have been sent freshly forth during the past 
two years by American firms to represent them in foreign 
offices. Never has there been such a demand for men or 
for information regarding overseas trade as since the Euro^ 
pean war, never so many questions asked relative to oppor- 
tmuties abroad. Men come to our foreign trade houses 
from schools, from the profeasions, doctors, lawyers, 
preachers, writers, and even women, asking for places in 
this new activity that reaches around the world. 

There is evident reason for the belief of thes^ men, in 
our country's opportunity in trade overseas^ for rec«nt 
ttatistieB gathered by the Department of Commeroe at 
Washington show that, while before the war the United 
States ranked aeoond to the United Kingdom as an export 
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nation, we had in 1920 the largest foreign commerce of 
any nation in the world. With our expanding resources 
and with the new alertness on the part of our bufsiness 
men relative to overseas trade in general, there is no reason 
why foreign commerce as a vocation should not open one 
of the most fascinating and lucrative fields for American 
youth. 

An instance of this natural sweep of opportunity is 
given in the fact that we in the United States have over 
one-half the known coal of the world and two-thirds the 
world's cotton. While we have only 7 per cent of the 
world *s land and only 8 per cent of the world's population, 
onr production of the world's supply of basic raw materials 
and grains is 50 per cent* We produce approximately 25 
per cent of the world's wheat, 40 per cent of the world's 
lead, 50 per cent of the world's zinc, 50 per cent of the 
world's coal, 60 per cent of the world's aluminum^ 60 per 
cent of the world's copper ^ 65 per cent of the world's cot- 
ton, 65 per cent of the world's oil and 75 per cent of the 
world's com. 

Since we are unable to consume at home the total of 
these vast products, export trade is becoming a necessity 
for us and if we have the men properly trained to enter 
this open door we ought to be able to do the manufactur- 
ing and carr3ring of the foreifpi commerce for fully one- 
half the world ; but we must have men trained to operate 
*"^5 ships and an ever-incre^ing flow of workers for 
shipping offices and shipyards, or else our American 
Merchant Marine becomes an economic danger rather 
than a great promise. We also must have men who wiU 
accept the opportunity for preparation in foreign banking 
and merchandising, if we expect to go out with succesa 
along the highwa>^ of world commerce. 

For, after all, this game of trade with other nations is 
just beginning for us. It is to us largely a new game, and 
It 18 highly specialized. As a nation, we do not yet know 
the rules. Our competitors are seasoned traders with 
scores of years of experience behind them, and what is 
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more ritel, they feel the urge of neca^ty for seeking trade 
outside their own borders if they are to survive in the 
family of nations. There is no doubt that we, as a people, 
have the imagination^ the energy, and the practical genius 
to enter into this competitive struggle for world markets, 
but, unless we give attention to our training, we shall come 
off as badly as many an upstart trading house that be- 
gan to seek markets during the war, all unprepared^ 
and even yet is wondering why it lost its money and its 
time. 

The Duke of Wellington said that the battles of England 
were won on the playing fields of Eton and Rugby where 
English youth were trained to play the game of life and 
to play it fair. Likewise^ foreign trade, partially at leasts 
is won at home before the men go forth. It is here that 
they must imbibe the elements of success which will enable 
them to "fall on their feet" amidst alien peoples 
and also to hold their own against the trade veterans 
who have weathered many a business battle on foreign 
shored. 

First of all, let no one deceive himself into thinking 
that the characteristics that win in foreign trade are a kind 
of mysterious sleight-of-hand, something that goes along 
with learning Spanish or Chinese. Foreign trade is not 
an exercise in legerdemain* The fundamentals are the 
same traits that make a man succeed at home. It is the 
spirit of the man that wins quite as much as his knowl- 
edge of method* It is the quality of the man quite as much 
as the knowledge of export quotations that determine the 
result. 

One of the first necessities for a successful foreign trader 
is a wide vision. It is easier to do a big thing than a small 
thing, and the first essential is the man who can visualize 
an enterprise of great proportion. John Kuskin once 
fiaid: 

The greatest thing that any man can do in this world is to 
tee something and theE go and tell his vision in a plain way. 
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Th& fomgn trtde bosimw Itis m fixed honzDiL It is 
wTitten upon the skies m 19011 the seas; the airplanes 
and the ships are to be the carriers of food as well &3 
of products in the next generation to the earth's farthest 
lands. 

I know an American manufaeturer who was able to 
visualise practieaUy all the inhabitants of Asia using his 
carnages and rickshaws that he would make in a town in 
New Jerscj-, As a result to-daj' the American traveler ridea 
in these American conveyances in nearly every country in 
the Orient, 

World trade is not for the narrow visioned. It meana a 
map of the world on one's desk. Begitmings may be small 
and slow, but the foundations must be laid, both in the 
mind of the manufaeturer and his agents whom he inspire, 
for a structure of business worid-wide in its reach, 

I>t a man feel that he is bracing himself against a world 
task ; let him lay patiently and deeply the groundwork of 
his training and confidence, for it is here trading com- 
panies win or lose even at the beginning. The first prin- 
etple of success is a world eyesight ; a short vision is suicide 
in foreign commerce. 

There is, furthermore, no realm of business in which 
perseverance and dogged determination, even despite many 
failures and losEses, are more essential than in foreign com- 
merce. The trader must add to a big vision^ resolntiomp 
Nothing short of a east-irou purpose will weatha' the 
vici^itudes consequent upon getting on with a new lan- 
guage, new customs^ strange peoples, homesickness, unusual 
temptations and the onslaughts of his competitors. A man 
may be trained to a nicety in the regulation methods of 
Imde, language^ shipping rules, invoices and sdUng argu- 
ments, but, if he cannot brook faUnre and discouragement, 
let him not enter here! The need is not merely for able 
men, but it is always for determined men, men who aro 
not afraid to work and who wUl never say die.'* 

Mr. Edison was asked ^ce to define genius and he 
answered, **Two per cent inspiration and ninety-eight per 
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icent perspiratioii.^' ''It is dogged as does it/' said Charles 
Darwin. 

We met a mm, a southern yoath^ in a floizmhiiig town 
of South Brazil* He was the only American in the place. 
He had been trained in railroading in a good school of 
experience in the '* States' ' and he knew how to manage an 
Amencan railroad. In Brazil, however, with indifferent 
labor, with a strange climate, amid people whose manners 
and methods and laws were new to him and offered many 
obstruction's, the railroad gam© took on different propor- 
tions. I watched him working at the complicated task in 
that section J of securing proper cars and trains get a 
large shipment of Parana lumber from a sawmill on the 
edge of the jungle down to the seacoast* Being impressed 
with his efforts, I asked him what trait was most essential 
for a young American to possess who went railroading in 
South America, He thought a moment and then answered : 
**The grit to hang on.'' As I followed that man for several 
weeks through the forests and over the newly laid railway 
trails of Southern Brazil, watched him adapt himself to 
foreign labor that included Hollanders, Portuguese, 
Hungarians, Swedes, Italians and Brazilians, always find- 
ing him personally on the job both night and day, restor- 
ing washouts on his roads, devising new lines, haggling 
with native ofiBcials for concessions, drinking mate with his 
laboring men in the Jungle, foregoing comforts and spend- 
ing wakeful nights figuring his way through difficult and 
well-nigh insurmountable problems, I became convinced 
that his key to the things that socceed in foreign landa 
was worth considering. I thought of Napoleon's famous 
dictum to his soldiers in his Alpine campaign when he 
said, "There are no Alps!" and his other trenchant phrase^ 
'* Difficulties are just things to be overcome," 

A foreign trade pioneer must be a fighter in spirit. 
The foreign field is no place for the indolent, the spender 
or the idler. He must train for confiict and not for an 
easy job. 

It ia this fighting opportunity which helps to make tht 
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field attractive to the American who is not accnstomtd to 
stop St hindrances when his ambition is ftred. The Yankee 
love of enterprise, coupled with business daring, is nsually 
snccessfuh 

Apart from these general essentials which we are too 
likely to take for granted and omit in our training plans, 
there are other more concrete but none the leas important 
elements in which we must train men for foreign commerce. 
These men must be in a p<Bition to know where they can 
get authoritative answera to such qnestioEUi as the follow- 
ing: 

Whut are the conditions in foreign markets for partieuUf 
products f 

Wtere can I get details of eustoms duties in foreign coun* 
tries! 

Wbo can tell me relative to the regulations as to commereial 
travelers, taxes imposed upon them, etc.t 

Where can I get such details far foreign countries as advertis* 
ing rates and the credit standing of prospective foreign cus- 
tomers t 

What are the best hooks on pa eking, consular requisite 
standard weight and measure, patent and trademark lawsf 

Where can I get up-to-date Hats of foreign buyers for my 
goods? 

Where can the information be found concerning shipping con- 
ditions, forwarding goods and financing my shipments! 

How can I leam about foreign contracts and the particniar 
needs of the dealers who handle my products in other lands f 

What about marine insurance T 

Is there an authoritative bureau for the translation of foreign 
oorrespoiidencef 

What are some of the most worth while periodicaJa rdativ© 
to foreign shipping and tradef 

The man who is to became a spetiialist in his field must 
know something at least of all the above subjects, for 
specialists in foreign trade require something more than the 

definition which one man has given of a specialist ^*'a 

specialist is a erank on the thing in which you arc not 
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iBtere^ed.*^ He must have a general trade edueation to be 
sore of the highest success. 

Among the agencies which are devoting considerable 
time, attention and money to the answering of the above 
questions is the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the United States Department of Commerce in' 
Washington^ D* C. This bureau employs scores of men 
constantly to make digests of consular reports, together 
with the findings of the traveling trade advisers and com- 
mercial attaches of the United States, as well as gathering 
trade information from many other sources. In connec- 
tion with this bureau there are specialists connected with 
such matters as foreign tariflfe, foreign customs rates, com- 
mercial treaties, trade*marks, patent laws, and almost every 
kind of service connected with exporting, importing and 
shipping. Their information has brought millions of dol- 
lars of trade to the American manufacturer and a letter 
to this bureau concerning any of the above questions will 
bring the latest information for the price of a pamphlet, 
and often free of charge. The Exporters' Index of this 
bureau contains lists of 17,000 firms in the United States 
known to be interested in exporting. The bureau has 
permanent oflSces in a number of the large cities in which 
lists of foreign dealers may be found, which lists are con- 
tinually in the process of revision. We have found the 
members of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
extremely courteous in promptly answering requests for 
information and the fact that the United States Govern* 
ment is behind the bureau and is expending a large amount 
of money for its extensive operations and services helps to 
make authoritative the information. This bureau also 
emphasizes the fact that the United States has come into 
the foreign trade field to stay. For a smaU sum the weekty 
Commerce Reports of this organization, which give a sweep 
of the world's trade, are sent to any one who is interested. 

Other important information for training purposes may 
be secured from the reports of the National Foreign Trade 
CounciL These may be secured by writing to Mr, 0. K* 
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Davis, secretary, India Honae, 1 Hanover Square, New 
York City. This council is composed of leading men 
engaged in foreign trade and shipping and its rei>orts 
cover virtually every phase of world-wide commerce. 

Books on business, such as those published by Appleton 
and McQraw-Hill, trade papers such as Dun's Review, Ths 
Iran Age, The American Exporter, The World's Markets, 
and Export Trade will be found of help in such training, 
for these take up special branches of foreign enterprise and 
are edited by specialists, and the contributors are men who 
have devoted years of their lives in practical and experi- 
mental touch with their specialties in foreign lands. 

The Pan-American Union issues literature upon all Latin 
American countries which has been of very great assistance 
in showing the political as well as the commercial condi- 
tion of these republics and outlining the opportunities for 
commerce with the United States. This literature may be 
had by applying to the Pan-American Union, Washing- 
ton, D. C. We also recommend the books published by 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, 2 West 45th Street, New York City, 
such as the Pitman Commercial Encyclopedia and Dictionr 
ary of Business (in four volumes) ; the Exporter's Encyclo- 
pedia, and the publication of the Gresham Publishing Com- 
pany, London (British compilation). Modem Business 
Practice (in eight volumes). 

There are also many sources of information available 
to the foreign trade student in the United States, such as 
the reports of the American Chamber of Commerce, the 
wide information gathered by the Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum and the more or less regular statements and bul- 
letins of information issued by such organizations as the 
National City Bank, Guaranty Trust Company, and W. R. 
Grace & Company. In nearly all of the large cities there 
are Chambers of Commerce or Boards of Trade whose 
secretaries are able to give information through their 
foreign trade departments or industirial bureaus. In some 
cases, as the Merchants' Association in New York, an active 
foreign trade information service publishes this material 
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m weekly bnlletitis, and while loeal matters are inelndedf 
foreign trade problems and opportunities are not neglected. 
There are aliJO Ameriean Chambers of Commerce abroad 
from which important information may be gained. In 
PariSj Berlin, Constantinople, Naples, Barcelona^ Bio de 
Janeiro^ Buenos Aires and Shanghai^ these American 
Cham)}ers of Commerce have been of great service not only 
in producing a better trade understandingj but in assist- 
ing American manufacturers and business men with par- 
ticular information. The Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, at Washington, has outlined course of reading 
in foreign trade which it will send to any one interred. 

It must be remembered also that our American Consuls, 
located now in virtually every great city in foreign lands, 
will be glad to answer questions and secure information 
when these questions state definitely what is desired. 

It Ib probably true that the majority of successful 
Americans who have gone to South America and built up 
trade for their American houses have not been college men. 
Other things being equal, nevertheless, the man who has a 
background of collegiate knowledge and mental discipline 
is more likely to succeed with the type of mind found in 
South America than the man who is ''all business/' with 
no ability to lighten his conversation with thoughts in the 
realm of what is known as ''general knowledge," I 
think of a young man who devoted much of his thought 
m eaUege to arehitectaral study, who claims that this one 
department of knowledge concerning which he knew some- 
thing definite, has helped him more than any other one 
qualification in securing a foothold in one of the large 
South American cities. Entrances to business often come 
through avenues in which the arts play an important part. 
The South Americans love muBic, literature and painting 
and among them there are moat excellent architects, musi- 
cians, literary people and artists. They like to talk upon 
these subjects and the educated man who interests them 
and is likable, gains a hold that naturally reflects profitably 
upon his business success. 
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greatly merMsed effieiency in the work done &lon^ tbe line of 
progression. Tbe young man on the job nmy likewise redueo 
bis terme of apprenticeship by supplementing actual working 
ezp«neii€e with syEtematIo vocational study. 

Pindly, we would urge the increasing usa of owt schools 
(night schools, commercial and technical schools, and col- 
lies). Oar biiBine^ hoi^es, which in many cases have 
already begun to train their men in claeses for work 
abroad, also our press and our trade periodieak all point 
to the need of getting thoroughly ready for American 
foreign commerce. Trained and capable men are required 
for foreign branch managers, for salesmen^ for office 
workers, as well as for equipping our new merchant marine. 
No word is more strategic or vital in the realm of our ove3> 
seas activity than the word preparation,'* 

Pra^^cal Methods in Use in Business Firms for Training 
for Foreign Commerce. — In order to be able to present 
for sngg^ion and direction the concrete methods now 
employed by some of the largest American firms^ and 
educational institutions to fit men for foreign trade posi- 
tioDs, we sent the following questions to a carefully selected 
list of business houses and schools; 

1- What agencies do you employ for traimng yoor employees 
for work in foreign countries t (Kindly desortbe any agen- 
cies or methods employedi such as courses of study, publi- 
cations, welfai-e work abroad, libraries, reading com^es^ 
€te.) 

2. What books or Uteratiire have you found most helpful for 
the purpose of giving your men general or spedfic knowl- 
edge eoQceming your trade abroad t 

3L Does your Company meet in whole or in part the espenses 
of employees who are study ifig outside to better prepare 
themselves for foreign service in your firmt 

4. la there any partieidar class of men from which you recruit 
your force of employees f 

5. Wbat in your jodgment is the comparative value of college 
men for foreign trade service in comparison to men not 
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having ft eolefe training but who have had eonmderable 
expeiieace in tha firm's bosmesel 
6L What do yon consider some of the most vital means for 
fitting men to lake responsible trade positioBS abroad f 

Among the answei^ receiired we quote the foliowingj 
wfaieh we believe will be read with much interest and profit 
by all those now training their workers, or bj those finma 
wishing to inaugurate aystems of training to fit their 
employees for better service oyerscas: 

The Stakbard On* Company, New York CU^* 

Our policy is to coiifine oar training to meD especially qaalified 
to take up ihm partteular work. We, th^refoie^ eliminate poor 
material before th^ class starts and arc thus able to concentrate 
the training on a few speciallj qualified men. These men in the 
paiert have been selected from the variotis univemties and from 
our own organisation. We are gtriviiig more and niO(re to find 
among onr own employees any who af^ partictilarly salted to 
take np this training. 

Onr daases are composed of about twelve men, six or €igh\ 
of whom are given the foreign service training. In the past these 
dooes have been started every ten weeks, covering a period of 
twenty-six weeks. We aim chiefly to teach the men the details 
of our business, the manufacture of our products and the organ- 
ization and function of the di^erent departments in onx Com- 
pany ^ in particular the foreign departments operating in tKe 
locality to which each man will be sent. 

The coarse consists of ten weeks of practical experience in 
our refineries, where, under the sapervision of an instmetor, the 
men leam the manufacture of our products. They are then 
transferred to one of our marketing fields for ten weeks, where^ 
also under an instructor, they leam how we market our product 
and how our sub-stations and general offices are managed. On 
the completion of this work they are transferred to the New York 
offices for HLi weeks^ where in the various forei^ departments 
thay finish tha training. During these twenty-sii weeks they are 
bain^d by actual arperience rather Aan by observation of the 
work 

In addition to this the men are given a eourse in the language 
iiBed in the omintry to wlmh thty will be sent. Each week an 
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ofileer ot the Company or a Department Hefid ^res a hetnre 
on some phuse of the Company's basisess^ so that men may get 
a broader experience of the work they are to undertake. 

A library of teehnical hocks is furnished to assist them in their 
refinery work. Also from time to time, depending on the par- 
ticular work to which a man is assignedj other books are reeom- 
mended. 

Durmg the period of training the men are paid twenty-three 
dollars a week, in addition to any expenses incurred in the per^ 
fonnanee of work assigned. 

We do not restrict our work to college graduatest aa we believe 
this is unnecessary, but we do stipulate that a man shall have 
bad the equivalent In btisiness experience. As a matter of facfe 
we send a great many college men who apply to us for work 
out to one of our plants to get that practical experience which 
we deem to bo of vital importance, not only because of what ho 
may learn but also as a further t^ in judging a man* 

W. H> Grace & Co., New York City* 

A matter of vital importance to such organizattons as tte 
Grace Company consists in the conduct of edueatioual dasses, 
intended both to bring students together in close personal con- 
tact and work to a common end and to fit them for partieular 
fleldfl of activity. In the home ofice of R, Graoe Ss Co., 
these classes meet on Tuesdays and Thursdays from five to six 
forty-five on the following subjects: Elementary Spanish, Inter- 
mediate Spanish^ Advanced Spani^^ Commereial Geography, 
Talks on AecountSt Typewriting Course (given in small groups 
of 3, 4 and 5 persons). 

In addition to these regular courses, special training is given 
for particular students and a series of lectures running through 
the year, upon subjects of most vital moment in the activitiei 
of the £rnL Some of these lectures are given by heads of depart* 
ments or specialists in the organization itself, while oeeosionally 
ootside leetuiters are secured 

A further assistance to the mental training of individuals ia 
affoitied by a earefuUy chosen library, a portion of which is 
filled with books for circulation and the other portion with refer- 
ence books. Hundreds of members of the firm, at the home 
office*, borrow these books every month for two weeks* reading^ 
while the editorial department is constantly in demand by various 
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iDembere of the hotiie who wish to (somhU maps, dietidMnaa, 
trade encyelapediaa and various workB in different languages, 
as these rekte to their several departments. 

The larger firms and corporations of t<hdBy, in mau^ cases, 
are composed of departments ^ each department forming almost 
a special business in itself. The tendency for specialization often 
works against cooperative unity. It is difficult sometimes for 
members in one department to have even a general knowledge 
of the varied activities of a large firm, thereby sufTering a severe 
handicap relative to their own particular specialty. The monthly 
house-organ or corporation magazine fumislies a bond of union 
between employees often scattered tbroughotit the country or the 
world. In these magazines^ we find the personal element forms 
one of the most important features. The narration of personal 
€%'6nts concern lug the officers and employees of the firm, tha 
publishing of pictures of persona in groups or tu^^vidually, the 
just personal mention of long service or particular examples of 
effleiency^ are all matters of great advantage in cementing the 
work of the house and in develop iug the seuse of personal 
responsibility and privilege on the part of the members* No 
matter how seemingly unimportant the work of an employee, it 
is always vital to his best output to emphasise, in bis mind, the 
necessity of the highest grade of work on his part if the business 
is to succeed. It is this catering to the great value of tlk 
individual that has made mauy a firm succeed beyond its com- 
petitors. 

The social club and, in foreign countries, the club or mess 
where employees Uve together , are means which have been found 
nseful in developing and strengthening the personal element in 
the Grace Organisation, The Grace Club at the home office eon- 
eists of 500 members and during the year it is exceedingly active 
arranging dances, dinners and outings during the Spring, Sum^ 
tner and Autumn months, as well as organising athletic teams 
for baseball, football, tenuis and even a ridiug club. At these 
social gatherings, the directors of the firm are usually present 
and frequently in brief speeches give emphasis to the human 
aids of business. The mixing together for personal acquaintance, 
however, is one of the chief bentifits of such gatherings. 

Among other indications of attention to the welfare of tht 
employees, the company has a physician at the New York 
Office, With his assistants, including a trained nurse^ he cares 
for the health of the 600 or more employees there* Any employee 
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of tJio firm has the privilege of eotisultiug the pbyBieian aiid 
securing medicine and treatment free of charge — a privilege 
wMcli is greatly appreciated and which is intended also to increase 
greatly the sense of appreciation, on the part of the employees, 
relative to the attention of the house to their personal welfare* 

Above and beyond all of these practical and far-reaching agen- 
eies^ in recognition of the fact tlrnt the men and women of onr 
business houses are the vital factoid in production, a sueceasfuj 
honse will lose no opportunity to develop, among its employeefli 
the house espnt de corps. 

In my contact with this house in various parts of South 
America, I have been impressed with what is called the "Grace 
spirit,'' The attempt if made, successfully for the moat part, to 
abow the various agents and men connected with the company 
that the house represents a great American enterprise, and that 
each representative stands for something more than a mere busi- 
ness agent, in fact, that he rejects the ideals of the nation behind 
him. 

I was much intcreeted in the club or the '*messT'^ as it is often 
called, where Grace men live together in South American countries* 
A bouse is rented and made homelike as a place for the men 
without families, A steward and treasurer are elected, and the 
bouse is equipped with reading matter, billiard tables, pianola 
and other conveniences for producing a homelike atmosphere. 
Many of the plants are situated far away from the cities and 
theiie clubs are virtually oases in far-away sections of Pern, 
Bolivia and Chiles where the com foils and amenities of civiliza- 
tion have not yet penetrated. 

In the great nitrate community of Chile, for instance^ there 
may be only a smaU circle of Americans representing the officers, 
possibly half a dozen or nine men who are responsible for run- 
ning an enormous plant. Outside is the camp for workmen* 
The evenings for Americans in such localities are likely to be a 
nightmare of loneliness. There is lack of companionship and 
E;ocia! opportunities such as those to which the men have been 
accustomed at home. 

The company has been quick to appreciate this fact and to 
provide not only comfortable quarters, but to establish customs 
intended to give the officers a life by themselves, and to prevent 
such unfortunate mixtures with the camp community as would 
disrupt discipline and morals. I found it the custom for every 
one of the official staff from the manager down, after work 
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wm om, to don lik dinner jacket preparatoirf tar dinner, 
wAaSm afterwards, opportimitieft wot offemi for ganw aitd 
MKBiementa m the dab. As ooe wmm pni it, ""Kone af ufi ftn 
iodiiied to find waj down to the euii{ie in a dinoer jaekci. 
Wben jtm put on the dress of a gcntlanu yon are quite likdy to 
aet like om/* 

On the big engar estates at Carta%io, in Pera^ a ehnreh has 
been founded^ also a schcK^lbonse, a hoispital and a moving picture 
theater. The in^ueoee of these organizations has been manifested 
directly upon the comiBonity of workmen, FortBerly it waa 
enatonmry dnring the holidays for ^^ereij one to get drank for a 
week,^^ aecofding to the statement of one of the men. One of 
the dealers in ehicha, the Peruvian national drink, stated to a 
manager that, as a resnJt of tbe church and theater he had bc^n 
obliged to go oat of business, for while be had been aamstomed to 
aeE ten barrels of ehicha during certain holiday periods, it was 
mm impossible for him to get rid of more than one barreL It 
has further resulted thal^ instead of several days of shutdown on 
account of the dissipation of the holidays, there is rarefy more 
than one day of stoppage on the estates through any inability 
of the men to work as a resott of exee^iire indulgence in ^Mnk. 
The Grace Institute has helped in making these isolated planta- 
tiona and estates enjoyable and ETahle. Last year^ two hundred 
presents were sent down to this partieular sugar estate at Chnst- 
inas time, with several hundred boxes of candy and other gifta. 
Sudb work, as one man said, ^has put Chiistmaa on the map in 
this community " 

Americajt LooOKonvB COKPANTj Bchenectatfy, ^ 
The men selected for work in our Foreign Department af« 
nsnaUy given a two year course of training in the Engineering 
and ManofaeturixLg Departments, as weO as some eiperience 
in the Foreign Ofiiee of the Company in New Yoi^ City, The 
shop training is intended to famiJiarize the men with the Com- 
pany's manufacturing methods and standards of workmanship, 
while the engineering experience covers the important elements 
in locomotive design and general calculation pertaining to the 
proportioning of locomotive parte. Literature is supplied deal- 
ing with the locomotive and the Company's practice, and in most 
m«s the men have taken special eyenin^ damm relating to 
locomotive work. 
After the prdinmiaiy training and lerrice in the hoiaa office 
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of the Foreign Department, these men are placed &3 A^ktanta 
in the sales offices in foreign countries and are advanced accord- 
mg to the ability shown. 

Such outside study as iB required to prepare men for work 
in the Foreign Department is usually borne by the individual 
but not infrequently the expense has been partly carried by tbe 
Company, 

EecruitB are preferred from among eoUegfe graduates, particu^ 
lar^ thofle who have taken meobanicai engineering courses. It 
lifis been tbe expeoenee of our Company that college training has 
m decided advantage in developing a man'i initiative and enabling 
him to analyze conditions relating to his work and 0nd solutions 
for the problems presented to an extent not found in most men 
who have not had college training. 

We believe the important elements in the training for foreign 
lervico are: 

a. A thorough knowledge of the Company *b mechanieal 
practice. 

A knowledge of the essentials of its engmcering practice, 
c- The handlbg of responsible work in the home office which 
would give an appreciation of the relation of work in 
the foreign field to that of the industry. 

d. The deveJopmeut of sound judgment in business relations* 

e. A knowledge of modem salesmanghip, 

f. A clear understaoding of the cbaracteiristics of people 
to be met witb in the foreign field. 

The Axi/Aimc REFiM-me Oompakt, Philadelphia, Pa, 

1. What agencies do you employ for training ampioyeSB for 
work in foreign countries! 

Principally practical work, coupled with current discu^ons 
between Departmental Managers and myself , or my assistants^ 
in additiou to which a library is at the disposal of the membera 
of the Export Department, 

2, Q. What books have you found useful for studying trade 
abroad f 

A. PracHcai Ej}porHng, by Olney Hoagb^ Eseponer^s 
EnoydLopedJiia, and Trade Magazines. 

3v <J, Doee your C-ompany meet in whole or in part the expenses 
of employees who are studying outside to better prepare them- 
flBlfet fjor foreign sennce in your flrmt 
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«id In a general way it is onr policy to bear at least a portion 
of the expense of such coorsea if they are completed Buccessfullj. 
Gmerally the company Is willing to assume 50 per eent of aU 
the neooagary fees. 

Practically all of our men are graduates of techGlcal schools 
and in addition have had experience in our testing department. 

The technical nature of our holiness oimI the fact tliat our 
lepresentatives are too far away to call npon factory ejEperts 
for aid but must be able to discuss with customers all engineering 
details of the business^ makes it almost essential that we employ 
men with technical training, only. There have been a few excep- 
lioni, but in tbm oases tlie men have picked up the necessary 
information duritig mmny years of work in our olBccs, These 
few mvn Wgan as olsfka and owe their advancement to their own 
axoeptionat charactoisties. Probably they were higii school 
fr«du«t«a when they came to us. Without den3ang their meritSt 
I Ihtnk the gitlkerai feeling is that four y^rs spent in technioal 
trainillf mdd bl^ made tliem eTeu more yalnable than they were 
or arv ; M us say al ig!es of from 30 onward. 

A man to f» abmd must ^sM of all be acquainted with our 
mt^thcHla, (lolieies and our produds in detaiL My own feeling 
is that in additim lie siuwild liave if poidble actual experience 
la mUSimg aad is aimhaadiau^ mthods and be ought to have a 
tood Idea of HltK*^ ajUwdh^ «ovponitioB finance^ accountingt 
biuli^Hag aad s t ati st ki l mMnd^ B is of eonise^ in^possible 
tu fgv^t all iif thh expsrieons in tlis sass of most meu and it is to 
tlU iu Ui« gapefh vs bop^ thai e«r eourse mentioned above 
aa vttt sa ia pviag tbe men in the home 
a the mask which they 




In $3mm ta %a«f Na^ S U jmt fMtiaaaain^ I would state 
iWt I htm 9mmk iat|iMatiaa ia tta mtimt Boston, 

M«w Ycirlu CW ia t» Hmmh Kirttaadp Lbs A^dK Ban Fran- 
«U^\ i^. UmiK CtaiiiHii OHnnw Pitto i m^ and Clever 

\i^ ^^-^i^l^^ fm^^^gtt trait M mm tia eatfo^ ptaetice, ae 
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developed into what might be called a major in tlus snbject* 
This major would inelude markets and sal^fl, baaldiig and ©i- 
cbangBr ooeaji transportation, maritime law^ marine insuraDce, 
doenment tedmiqae, commexcial correspondenee, etc. There has 
been little or no demand until tbe present that the eeveral sub- 
jects offered be better eoordiuated in respect to ©equence with 
mmm emphasis upon previous training. If I can make any 
ipecial oontribution at this writing upon the subject of this 
inquiry^ I would estate that in my judgment the time has eome 
when we need a far greater measure of specialized tralDing in 
fittijig men to engage or enter upon foreign trade courses. This 
fipeeialization will naturally lead a greater degree of group 
treatment of the subjects considered most essential and vital for 
foreign trade preparation, 

CotLLEGE OF William Am Makt, Witliamahur^, To, 

New York University^ Boston University, Harvard University 
and Univei^ity of Washington (Seattle)^ I consider to be doiog 
^active work in training students for our foreign commerce. 

Books I would recommend for foreign trade training are; 
Hough, Pra€tieal Exporting ^ Filsinger, Exporting to Smth 
America, Collateral: Koebel, South America, Cooper, Under- 
standinff South AmericUf Collins, Straight Business in South 
America, Henius, A, €* of Foreign Trade, Wolfe, Internaiionai 
Commeree. 

National City Bank, Boston University (Havana Branch) in 
experimental stage^ General Motors Export Co, are training men 
for overseas trade. United Fruit and Standard Oil prefer men 
with School of Commerce training* 

Some vital subjects for a study course to fit men for foreign 
trade are: language and customs of the people; document work; 
marketing; principals of foreign trade, etc. I expect to follow 
fairly cloeely the scheme of courses of R, S* MacElwee, Director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, WaahiBgtoni 
D. Cm which is outlined in his bulletin, HisceUaneous Series, 97* 
Our classes here take practice trips to industrial centers and to 
ilie ports to see the shippizig, uuloadiug, customs procedure^ eto. 
This is the first year of our foreign trade work« It has developed 
t&T ahead of our expectations^ 

Georgetown? University, Wftshingfon^ D. 0^ 

The school has enjoyed remarkable success in this course of 
Foreign Service, Starting with seventy students the opening 
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semester (February, 1919), we had two hundred and ninetj 
(October, 1919), and at presevit we have three hundred &nd aghtj 
after haviiag' turned away over thr^e hundred applieants for lack 
of aecommodationa. AJ though this year witnesses the fli^ gradua- 
tiou, many of our atudents have already become well located in 
foreign service. 

Due to the lack of suitable te:xt books the School is haTing 
a number of our courses published in book form at the end of 
the academic year. Thus for next year we expect to 1mm 
published a praietical Chinese-English grammar by Dr. Chen^ a 
Spanish course by a member of the International High Com- 
mtadon, a course on International Relations by Dr. J^nes Brown 
S«otty Secretarj- of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, a course on Consular Procedure by Mr* Froett Foreign 
Trade Adviser, State Department, a course on Sales Practice by 
Dr. MaeElwee, Director of the Burean of Foreign ft Domestic 
Commerce. 

Students are examined by means of frequent written and oral 
quizzes and semi-annual examinations. We invite your attention 
to the last paragraph on page 10 of Bulletin ^, 

Bulletin 10, wMcii gives complete announcement of 
classes for Second Semester of Aeademie Year, 1920-21^ 
Georgetown UniTersity, can be secured by writing to The 
Begent, Georgetown University of Foreign Service, Sixth 
and E Streets, R W,, Washington, C. — Georget4jwn 
is presenting a two years* course m foreign trade at 
present and out of 400 students 300 are taking Spanish. 

GSSTEBAL MOTOitS ExPORT COMPAKT, Xtw Yiirk CU^. 

Unfortutmtelj, on acconnt of the recent and rapid growth of 
our export trade^ very few American^ trained and experienced 
in the export fields are available for foreJ^ senioe. Therefore, 
the American m&nufaettirer who wishes to expand his overseas 
forees and to develop bis organization is obliged either to take 
mmi trained in the domeslie field and to traufdant them into 
mtfkmiliar surroundiitga and eon^tkms abroad^ or to give youjig 
loeti of the de^red mental^ moral and physical caliber a eom^ 
of itttazism traiiujig for mvr^mms serriee. 

TIm General Motovs Export Company baa selected the latter 
a Heg n at ive as the one toast like]y to provide tnea qnaEied to 
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uphold successfully the best traditions of American bosiiieES 
here nnd abroad. It boa establifihed and is now (conducting the 
Oemeral Motors Export Company'^ Training School, which in 
dmgned to equip men to represent it in tbe various branches of 
ita foreign activities after a tborongh training in its classrooms, 
shops and o£Bces. 

Dne to the fact that a year is the mimmum time required to 
teach even men of exceptional ability the rudiments of tbe export 
budness and tbe merchandiilng in over-seas territory of the nu- 
merous products" (including motor cars, tnickSj tractors, and light- 
iBg outfits) which this Company ^ as the export division of the 
General Motors Co rp oral ion » markets* it is necessary that tbe 
men accepted for training possess most of the known essejitlals 
for success in the overseas business fields before entering the 
Training SchooL 

Our Company maintains a library to which are constantly 
being added such books on business, commercial geography, and 
foreign trade in general as recommend tbemselves to our favorable 
consideration* 

A daily News AnmltBt published within our office, and con- 
taining extracts on commerce in general taken from various 
newspapers and publications, domestic and foreign^ is also used 
in giving our men general and specific knowledge concerning our 
tmde abroad. 

Since this Company offers to certain selected employees fuU 
enrollment in the School, and to any employee the privilege of 
etxrolling for such of the Courses as will make bim more valuable, 
it bus not been felt necessary to recommend outside study. 

Ait hough it might be safe to say that the best men usually 
come from the colleges of commerce, and graduate schools of 
business administratiou, this Compatiy has found good material 
within its own ranks as well as els<» where. Since the course has 
been established only since April, 1920, sufficient time has not 
elapsed to make a definite statement which would ser\'e as a 
guiding principle. 

It is felt that, other things being equal, a college graduate will 
forge ahead faster after he has assimilated the technical knowl* 
edge necessary to the understanding of the business. 

Naturally it is thought that the ideal means for fitting men 
to take responsible positions abroad is through the estabhshment 
of a training school operated by a Company; but since many 
finns would not End so expeusive an operation pro&table^ it ii 
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tion in which we wished to place tliem tUan from any thotigbt as 
to whether thej had or had not a college educatioE, 

This Qoajulntt Trust Cokpant, New York City, 

We hRve no course of training designed partietilarly to train 
men for work in our foreign offices^ 

We have a Foreign Exchange and Foreign Banklog Course in 
which about 280 employees are enrolled. Most of those taktog 
the course are employed in our Foreign Department, although 
ahont one fourth of the total number oonsiste of men and women 
from the other departments of the company* 

The aim of this course is to give employees of the Foreign 
Department particularly and the employees of other departments, 
as well, a knowledge of the theory of foreign exchange and 
foreign banking and with it a practical explanation of the 
functions of our own foreign department. 

Wliile the course does not directly train men for fojreign 
scnnce, it indirectly should increase the fitness of the employees 
of the foreign department for work in our branches abroad^ The 
practice of this company is to select for serTice in its foreign 
offices men w!io have had experience In our foreign department 
here. The greater proportion of employees in our foreign offices, 
however, consists of natives. 

We have a library in the Educationa] Department for the 
general use of the students of all departments of the company. 
Part of this library consists of books on foreign exchange, foreign 
trade and acceptances^ There are two other libraries in this 
institution; (1) The Guaranty Club Library, which contains a 
few books on foreign ejtchange and foreign trade; (2) the Refer- 
ence Library, which carries a very extensive number of foreign 
exchange and foreign trade books, and also receives newspapers, 
magazines^ and other periodicals on all phases of foreign exchange 
and foreign commerce, 

AJl of these libraries are available to the use of employees at 
any time. 

The employees of the foreign department come from no par- 
tienlar class of men, except in so far as the general type of 
employees of hanks, brokerage and business houses may be called 
a class. In some parts of the foreign department, especially in 
those dealing with foreign exchange, import and export training 
ifl more desirable. 
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Gon^alea; Foreign Trade and Shipping^ by J. A. de Haas; 
Foreign Credits, Special Agents Series No, 63, by Wolfe^ Bureau 
of Foreign & Domestic Commeree; Arbitrage, by H. Deutscb, 

Ihiring the period of tbe war tbe work of the Educational 
Department was carried on under di^cnltioB natural to such a 
period of change. Witbin the last few monthB new plana have 
beeu made for the organisation of this work, and the carrying 
oat of a more comprehensive and thoroughgoing program than 
bas hitherto been attempted* 

It has beeo realized for some time both by the Guaranty Trust 
Company and by other large financial and industrial eoneems 
that for any business enterprise involving a personnel running 
into the hundreds or thousands, a well formulated educational 
lUPDgram is one of the essentials of sound organi^tioD. The 
mere aiee of the enterprise makes necessary a consider able num- 
ber of separate departments, the work of each department being 
highly specialized. Efi&cient organization eutails also, through 
the \arious departtaente, a considerable amount of work involv- 
ing aomewhat monotonous routine. The cases are necessarily very 
numerous in which a man's work does not of itself provide the 
means for the proper development of his abilities. This may be 
tme even of the responsible heads of the departments and divi- 
mmSf who, while admittedly escperts in their particular fields, 
may nevertheless be lacking not only in a comprehension of the 
work of other departments, but in the broad grasp of business 
and public affairs, which is so essential for the man who is to 
hold a high position in the banking world. 

It is a conviction of this Company that ev^ery officer 
and every employee should be constantly growing, and that 
npon this growth in knowledge and power depends both the 
welfare of the individual and the whole success of the Company, 
There is a plain need, then, that a man's daily work should be 
snpplentented by some carefully planned course of training^ in 
order that the value of his services may increase with the con* 
tinned development of his powers. While every man is primarily 
responsible for his own development, there is much which can 
be accomplished by the organization of a systematic plan of 
training- The Education Department is therefore studying the 
educational needs of our whole personnel and will provide for 
them as far as possible. 

It is the desire of the Company to foUow throughout its whole 
of^ganization tbe plan of promotion from lower to higher post- 
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tiona. In the sdeetion of offleen, for example, fhoag^ tbe 
appointment of men from outside the Company haa not 
been uncommon, it haa generally been for the reason that 
the man seleeted haa had certain necessary qualifications 
which were not to be found within our ranks. It is the 
definite policy, however, to deyelop and reemit future officers 
as far as possible from within. As a means to this end 
the Educational Department has arranged for the selection from 
various parts of our organization of a group of men who will 
be given a special course of training in the work of all the 
important departments of the Company and who will be given 
other facilities for broadening their knowledge of finance and 
business. This group is to be made up of men who have been 
with the Company for a period of years and who have shown by 
their loyalty to its interests, their whole-hearted devotion to their 
work, and the development of their powers which they have 
already achieved, that their value to the company is likely to 
increase with the continued development of their abilities. The 
Guaranty Trust Company, with its rapidly growing business and 
its affiliations with numerous subsidiary and related companies, 
is constantly in need of men with the necessary training, person- 
ality, and force of character for executive positions of respon- 
sibility and trust. It is confidently expected that the general 
training course which is being conducted by the Educational 
Department will provide a flow of men qualified for the exact- 
ing duties of positions of this kind. 

The men who take this course of training will spend a certain 
amount of time in each of the fundamental departments, learn- 
ing its work partially by taking part in it, partially by systonatic 
study and discussion. There will be considerable differ^ces in 
the knowledge which these men have of the various departments 
of the Company other than their own. The amount of time to 
be devoted to the special training will therefore vary. In some 
cases after a man has scquired a general knowledge of the work 
done by the Company in New York, he may be sent for a period 
to one or more of our foreign offices. The end in view through- 
out will be to broaden his knowledge and his point of view, so 
that in addition to the intimate acquaintance which he has with 
one or more specialized depsrtmente, he will develop that broad 
grsMp of affairs so much needed by the executive charged with 
largi^ responsibility. The Educational Department is progressing 
very carefully to the choice of these men, for the reason that a 
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wilt ideetiOB will be of eonsiderable importance both to tbe 
indtfidiial and to the Company* 

AiTaBgements will be made in the TariouB departmentB for the 
wmk of the men who are taking iMs general training* In aU 
oies it wiil be the aim to acquaint the man to some extent with 
the work of a department, or dirision, before he enters it. In 
the Bond Department the men will be given a special eourae of 
iiiStnictio& in investments somewhat simOar to that which haa 
been given to bond-salesmen in the past* 

In taking on new employees it has been the practice of tbe 
Compsiiy to assign a man to a particular department where ho 
£ot nil indefinite period learning thoroughly the work of 
lliat one department, but ha^^ng little opportunity to acqttire a 
grisp of what the other departments are doing. To a ccrtaiti 
eztesit it is planned to modify this procedure by giving new men, 
who already have some knowledge of banking, an opportunity 
to learn the work of a number of the more fundamental depart- 
Jsenta before being placed dcEnitely in a particular one^ 

In addition to tbe special course of training which has been 
deseribed, tbe Edncational Department wiU also make provision, 
much as has been done in the past, for courses in certain sub- 
jects related to the work of the Company^ such as Domestic 
Banking, Foreign Banking and Exchange, Credit and Invest- 
Banta, Business Englifth and Languages. The department is also 
tqplpped to give advice and suggestions in regard to systematic 
MKOTea of training offered by universities, commercial schools and 
other agencies. 

As the war has brought into the eervice of tbe Company a 
mnA larger percentage of women than formerly, the EdacationaJ 
Department expects to make a somewhat special sur\'ey of their 
needs and make snob provision for meeting them as may seem 

Mr. Adriance, who is in charge of the educational work 
of the Guaranty Trust Company, was formerly professor 
of Economics and Banking at Princeton University* Dur- 
ing the early part of the war he served as Director of the 
^Bureau of Research of the War Trade Board. This was 
^'thcr official statistical organization of the Board. It had 
a personnel of over 200 and he was charged with the duty 
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of making the statistical studies reqmred by the Board 
in the conduct of his work. It is to be noted that business 
firms are seeking highly trained men to conduct their 
edueational depaitments. 

Eastman- Kodak Compaky^ Bochester^ Y. 

The greater part of our foreign business is handled througfa 
Kodak Limited^ in England, and not direct from the United 
Btatos. Men sent from this country to those branches which are 
managed direct from her^^ ftiU into three general classes; manu- 
fiioturing expert^^ managers and assistants for foreign sales 
branches, and foreign demons tr at ors« 

Production experts sent to our forei^ mannfaeturlng plants 
are invariably men with tecbiiical training, usually with a special- 
ixod knowleflge of chemistry. All these men spend considerable 
lime in our local plants before being assigned to posts abroad^ 
the fundatnental rcqnirement being, of eoor^, a thorough knowl- 
«dgv of photographic products and their uses. Their training 
is largely that given all local maaufaeturing ej^perts. 

In the c^jse of managers and assistants for over-seas sales 
In aiichis*^ and foreign demonstrators, a knowledge of our products 
and the maimer of handling is of course necessary, bot the 
t4ThnicHl knowledge of prodnetion is not expected. Th^e men 
reoeive their training in the export division of our sales depart- 
mmt. Tiiey become thoroughly familiar with methods of shipping 
find biUiiigp with foreign eorrespondencej and the cnsUpms^ require- 
tucntsi tjf thi> eoimtrj- to which they are to go. They are also 
•Xptettd to aeenrc a reasonable familiarity with the langtiage 
and with thf» general nature and eonditions of the country con- 

Thi« MvmfiiiQjr has at prtoont a method whervbj the tuition up 
to a et^rtain paint is paid for wiploTees who satisfactorily com* 
l<T b appfOTtd mkmh^ At tba premt time this does 

r ^ H ^ktsm mmiair jmTmte instJvetieB. 

I bf ttol a spedal fUm itom whk^ laoit of our men are 
M 1, ' savn IB the easie of l a AikLil experts^ as noted above. 
^i«Mir«lio«» lmmr» ia of tocxrse girai to those already 
, vjiKifihlioiia vlukll fit thm for vork, sneh as a knowl- 
C^milgV langua^ aad tvatwa^ aad a knowledge of 
lie vukliiialk It mppmn mmMmm to 1>e the case that 
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ditions of fomgn trade, nnd may more quickly fi^eara a proper 
understandrng of foreign couditioES aod methods of business* 

Some of the most necessary quuMcations for work of this kind 
seem to be a knowledge of the product and the general policy 
of the company^ and as thorough an understanding as possihlo 
of the language and mode of thought of the eountiy in which 
business is to be carried on. 

fiosTOH Uiffn'ERsiTT, Bmim, Mosb. 

The courses in Foreign Trade training and in kindred subjects 
giren at Boston University occupy a prominent place in tba 
currieuJum, Special attention has been given to Latin -American 
relations and to the Spanish language. 

In the past few years the "Laboratory plan*^ of combining 
class room instruction with practical experience in shop or count- 
ing-^house hBS proved to be the most satisfactory form of industrial 
or commercial education* In the College of Busine^ Adminis- 
tration of Boston University, for example, the four year course 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Business Administration 
provides for one full year of snpervised employment as an 
Integral part of the course of study. 

The University now atinonnces a laboratory program for its 
Latin American trade courses, through the establishment of a 
branch college in Havana, Cuba, where students regularly regis- 
tered in the college at Boston may take a part of their college 
course, thm having the opportunity to learn Spanish in a Spanish 
country, and to become personally acquainted with Spanish 
American life and customers. 

The Havana Branch is supported jointly by Boston University 
and a local Board of Guarantors ^ representing the principal bnsi* 
ness interests in Cuba, The instructors are members of the regular 
faculty of Boston University. The courses parallel those given 
in Boston University except that they are, in general, conducted 
ill Spanish, 

American students will not be admitted directly to the Havana 
Branchy but must spend at least one year in Boston, where they 
may take inteosive courses in Spanish and in other subjects 
Intended as special preparation for the work in. Cuba* 

Cuban and other Spanish speaking students may, after a 
mmilar preparatory year in Havana, transfer to Boston, 

WitboQt intending to reflect npon other institutiouSj I know 
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of but me doing effeetive work of this nature: the College of 
EufliiieAs Administration of Boston UniverEity. 

Books that wi^ have found helpful in connectioii with Foreign 
Tradt? trairiing are: Kidd on Foreign Ttads; Ford's Foreign 
Irad^ of the United St<Ues; Hough's Practi^^il Exporting ; John- 
won and Hiiebuer'g Prmciples of Ocean Transportation; Eseber^s 
Prin^i$9 of Foreign Exchange; Marshall's Industry and Trade; 
SAviy*a Pnmdples of Foreign Trade; Selling in Foreign Mar- 
kH9, Bnmn of Foreign and Domestic Cammerce; De Haas' 
Fmwi§m Trskde amd Shippit^; Shugrae's Pr&bkm$ tn Foreign 

An arouigiiiwitt linilsr to the Havana bian^, bj wMch 
ntudftiita mMj spend tm je^rs or more of tbeir course in China 
k now bein^ completed* 
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ft general tratning of their whole busmesa from the gniutid up, 
spedaliziDg in the work they intend to handle abroad. It is 
required that they study tlie history of the country they intend 
locating in, the political and social conditions as tbey exist and 
to become generally conversaiit with affairs in addition to tlie 
trade requirementei and when fully equipped they are sent out 

The most helpful information that we have been able to obtain 
for the piirpoea of keeping the Foreign Department informed 
regEiding trade abroad is through the jaeditim of weekly letters 
from our Agents and Managers at the foFeign houses^ These 
lettera come in regularly and give a general view of the situa- 
tion politically^ economically and in fact from every angle* In 
all these various eountriea ai'e pabli^ed one or more trade 
joumala and a careful study of the^ gives one a very good 
general knowledge concerning trade abroad. There are also 
several publications in this country that are of value to those 
who feel interested enough to make a study of these problems. 

The Company does not meet any expenses for employees 
studying outside to better prepare themselves for foreign servioe. 
It ia my understanding that in the European countries some of 
the firms do. We have^ however^ in many cases where we found 
men connected with foreign branch houses who were engaged 
locally and who show a thorough interest in and an aptitude for 
the work they have id hand, brought these men over to America 
and allowed them to spend considerable time going through the 
various plants and packing houses thus obtaining a practical 
education making them better posted to deal with their work. 
This has proven very bcneflciaL 

In forming new organizations in foreign countries we have 
always found that with the proper naeletis for an organiiation 
baaed on trained employees from our aemce elsewhere^ we have 
met with better success by employing a staff from people of the 
country where the businests is being established. There are some 
exceptions but this is more the rule than the exception. 

Our preference would be to use men in the more important 
positions in the foreign service who have bad considerable experi- 
tisoe in the firm's business rather than perhaps the better educated 
^ebUetge men who lack experience, but the combination is most 
deeirabJe. 

There are several essentials necessary for fitting a man for 
the responsible trade positions abroad, one in particular being, 
that the average American abroad for a time at least ia very 
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namw and provineial. Another is, tbat he is as a rale a poor 
linguist, Aoother veiy important requisite iSf that a man in a 
foreign coimtry representing an American hoaae ahould adapt 
liimg^^lf to the local canditions and thus avoid the so commonly 
prevalent custom (of Americans) of comparing local conditions 
with those at borne and view things at times from the other 
fellow's pei^pective. He must become a public spirited man 
and show an interest in all things goings on aronnd him and 
should speak well the language of the country. 

Ukiversiit op Fekhsylvania^ Pkilacklphia, Pa- (^Tiarton 
School of Finance and Commerce, Grover G, Huebner, Prof, 
of Transpoilation and Commerce.) 

The Wharton School of Finance and Commerce offers a four 
year course of stndy to students registering for Treparation 
for Foreign Trade Service, ' During the first year the four year 
students' courses are the same as those prescribed for all first 
year students in the Wharton ScbooL They include business law ; 
elementary accounting ^ general economics; resources and indus- 
tries of the United States ; government ; and English, Specializa- 
tion in foreign trade be^ns during the second year and increases 
in extent throughout the remainder of the four year period. 

Mature students not expecting a degree, and unable to attend 
for a period of four years, may register as special students and 
complete the courses dealing directly with foreign trade, 

The reading material for the class in foreign trade methods 
tOUlista of especially prepared mimeographed assignments. Al- 
though a number of excellent books on foreign tr^de have been 
publiKh^^dp none has quite answered the purpose as a text book 
on foreign trade methods. Books that have been found useful 
indude: Hough, Practical Exporting; Freciado, Exporting to the 
World; Business Training Corporation^ Foreign Trade Ci^urm; 
BnniAU of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Selling in Formgn 
Markftitf and also Paper Work in Export Trade; A, J, Wolfe, 
Thm^fff and Practice of intemationai Commerce. Many of the 
biilli*tina of tlie Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce deal- 
ing with part icu tar commodities and markets have been found 

fifiokn nu^d in coiir?i*v!i dr^aling directly witJi foreign trade arei 
It. Jolinnon lint] CL (*. Hu<*bner, Principles of Ocean Transport 
unU (L G, IIiiebn«r, Ocean Steam$hip Traffic Manage- 
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Test book on Marine Insurance: S> Quebner^ ManW 

Text book on History of Commerce: E, R. Johnson and Col- 
laborators, History of Domestic and Foreign Commerce of the 
Untied Siatea. 

Before graduation from the Wbarton School each student k 
requimd to complete a piece of research work, and businees 
houses are cooperating to the extent of supplying tl^em with 
available data, answering specific inquiries orally or in writing, 
granting extensive interviews and permitting students to famiUar- 
ke theiDselves with their metbods and organization* 

Those subjects which we feel have the most vital bearing on 
foreign trade are : Foreign trade methods ; Exporting problems 
in sele<?ted foreign markets; Senior research; Ocean shipping; 
Commercial geography (courses dealing with the principal foreign 
markets) ; Consular service; Marine insurance; Honey and credit; 
foreign languageSp 

Harvard ITKiVEBSirr {Graduate School of Bmmess Adminisinh 
iion)f Cambridge J Mans. 

Our students are all college graduates to begin witb« It is oar 
aim, as far as it is practicable, to give the men as classroom work 
aetnal business problems that we have collected. This work in 
problems is supplemented, from time to time^ by business men 
who meet the class, discuss a business problem with them, and 
leave with the class a problem for solution^ Later, these men 
meet with the members of the class and discuss their solutions 
of those problems. In addition to this problem work, our men 
are required during the four months of the summer vacation 
to en^ige in distinctly foreign trade work either in a busV 
nass house or in research work* 

Our course is two years in length* D tiring that period we are 
more anxious to give men a brond but practical fouridation than 
we are to give tliem the minute technical details of carrying on 
foreign trade traiisactionB. Nevertheless, we intend to familiar- 
ize them more with the methods and to acquaint them to a con^ 
siderable degree with the actnal technical details, 

UxiTOJ States Steel Cobporatiok, New York City, 

Our Iinited States Steel Products Company have had in force 
for a year or more, a foreign serv^ice class for training ambitious 
aad promising young men^ who are in the employ of the Company, 
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for foreign offieeB. There are always a number of men under- 
taking this ooorse for Tarions lengths of time as eireomstaneea 
or immediate necessity pennit, by which they progress throned 
the varioos sales, shipping and financial divisions of the New 
Yoric office. 

This training, in many instances, is sapplemented by an 
especially routed trip throagh some of oar mills where goods 
are manufactured. 

In this course, we have included men ^ployed because of their 
special qualifications in knowledge of foreign languages, or in 
technical or engineering training, for posts where this was imper- 
ative, and among them have been numerous coll^ graduates; 
but such college training is not necessary and we have always 
given preference to our own men of good education, appearance 
and address, who have shown proper application and promisCi 
as well as to those men already employed in our subsidiary com- 
panies who have had mill training or experienee in selling mill 
products. 

ROBT. H. Ingebsoll Sb Bbo,, New York City. 

We have never been able to find either school or reference 
books that would be of assistance to our foreign representatives. 
We have, therefore, attempted to do the next best thing by getting 
men of the right sort, trained in the colleges and then putting 
them through a practical course of training in our offices and 
later in a foreign territory. 

We employ language study, when necessary, in training 
employees for work in foreign countries and have company 
courses in selling or office management, etc, depending on the 
work the student is scheduled to do. 

Most books of export theory and practice do not fit in with 
our plans and are apt to mislead the student We, therefore, 
confine our future representatives' reading to our house litera- 
ture. 

We have no outside studies provided except language. Our 
men are paid while in training. 

We recruit our force of employees largely from college 
graduates having at least a rudimentary knowledge of language 
to be used in future work and with other necessary qualifications. 

We find that the coUege man has infinitely more value for 
foreign service in comparison with men not having a college 
training but who have had experience in the firm's business. 
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Ajssnmifig e^ndidate has neeessary natural qnalifieatiomi wt 
believe the most vital means for fitting men to take reaponsibk 
trade pomtioQs abroad are a careful grounding in the prineiple8| 
policies and methods of our busine^^, backed by some actual 
experience here. If possible^ we recommend some practical experi- 
enee in a nearby 'export' territory under the supervision and 
watched by a competent member of our organization. 

E, Watermak Coup ant. New York Cil^* 

Originally we sent from here, as far as poasibley Americans 
who wanted to enter the foreign branch of our trade. Our 
imi versa! difiiculty was in keeping these men in the foreign 
country after they had arrived. One by one they have returned 
to good old New York or the U, A, Our policy now is to 
bnng over young men from the countries in which they are to 
work and educate them here. We have been quite successfn! in 
ihisj particularly in Europe. In South America not so successful, 
bnl having been rather f^low in pushing the South American busi' 
ness for the last two years our policy is somewhat unsettled. 
That is what we propose to do when we are ahle to enter this 
field afresh* 

WB9TOmB0USB ELECTRIC & MaNUPACTCTBIKG CoMPAHY, Ea$t 

Fimhurgh^ Pa. 

The edacational and training program as conducted by the 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Company is divided broadly 
into two parts; 

1. Deals with the preparation of the individual for the work 
which he is hired to perform, 

2. Is intended to prepare the individual for a position of 
increased responsibility in the organization, 

Ihiring the past year approximately 3500 employees have 
l^eeeived instruction through these programs. This u timber does 
not take into consideration those who have been benefited by 
miscellaneous lectures or who have receiv^ed instruction for their 
work altogether on the job. 

A number of technically trained men axe selected each year 
who will ultimately take up positions in the Commercial, Engi- 
neering, Manufacturing and Erecting Departments. These men 
are selected by personal interview and are given training in 
TariouH phases of the Company's work as a preparation for their 
ultimate work in the organization. 
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IiidiTidiial Behednles tare made oat for eaeh man, in line with 
his interests, and the work available. In general these sehedolei 
comprise a period of prodaetion work in the factory where the 
student beeomes acquainted with manofaetoring prooesses, the 
various products which we manufacture, and with our mann- 
factoring personnel During this period of practical experience 
the young engineer spends two hours a week in conferenoe with 
engineers and salesmen who handle the apparatus on which they 
are working in the factory. Within two months each student is 
expected more or less de&utely to select the line of work in the 
organization which he will later on take up. From this time on, 
the course is intended to lay a broad foundation for this work 
by acquainting the student with the various kinds of work 
related to his future position in the organization. Some of 
the men spend a portion of their time in our branch plants or 
subsidiary companies; others receive practically all of their 
training at our main plant. 

The training in general covers a period of approximatdy one 
year, the latter portion being given up to intensive training for 
the work to be undertaken, the student being given from one to 
three months' time to become acquainted with special information 
which he will need to know in handling his work. 

After completing the training period students take up their 
regular work in the organization reporting directly to the execu- 
tives in charge of the various divisions. 

During this period of preparation these men receive a salary 
which is intended to adequately cover living costs. 

A number of high school graduates are selected each year to 
take up work of a semi-technical nature in the organization. 
These men are selected by test and are given some practical 
experience in production and clerical work to acquaint them 
broadly with the company's system and organization. They then 
take up regular work in the organization with an opportunity 
to follow up further their technical training by means of evening 
schools. 

Other courses of a similar nature are conducted for those who 
have had to drop out of college before completing their work 
and for special students who are sent in to be trained for work 
with our customers, either in this country or abroad. 

Optional courses are conducted during the winter months at 
the Westinghouse Club in Wilkinsburg. These courses afford an 
opportunity for the students to study various lines of woiic 
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whkli supplement the inEtnietion whidi tliey mewe at the fac* 
toiy in Ufl© with their desires. 

Optional eottrses in Engineermg are also available to any 
employee of the Westingbonse Company, through the Westing- 
house Technical Night School which operates m the local Publie 
Sehool buildings* Through these courts it is posBible for any 
individnal who has the proper ambitions and Cjualifications to 
oltimately prepare himself for responsible work m the organtza- 
tioD. 

Approximately 1300 different students have been enrolled in 
tMs school during the present year. 

In addition to the four year Engineering Conrse, the school 
conducts a Preparatory Course for those who have not had eight 
grades of grammar school, a course in EDglish for foreign bom 
men for those who wish to learn our language and miscellaneous 
eourses for women as a preparation for clerical, stenographio or 
other work carried on by women in modem office practice. 

The school is supported by the studentSp the local Public School 
districts and the industryp Instruction is carried on by a staff 
of 75 men and women the most of whom are selected from the 
industry and instructed in the methods of teaching. 

The majority of the graduates of this sehool are successfully 
engaged in eommercialj engineering or executive work* 

Four year courses are conducted for grammar school graduates 
with a view of preparing them for trades work. The program 
consists of practical experience in the factory on various opera- 
tions and processes, supplemented by four hours per week in the 
Trades Apprentice School. Those who complete this training 
are well qualified to follow the work of the trade taken, such 
as Pattern Making, Foundry Practice, Machine Shop Practicei 
Tool Making, and Design, or Electrical work. 

These men are also available for executive positions requiring 
a broad understanding of manufacturing operatious. 

A two year course is conducted to prepare high school graduates 
far positions in our various drafting rooms, A preliminary 
period of intensive instruction is given the men to prepare them 
for tracing work. They are then placed in a position in the 
Drafting Room and given hourB per week instruction in the 
Educational Department* 

After approximately a year in the Drafting Room these men 
are transferred to the factory where they receive practical eiperi- 
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mcjet becoming acqndntad witb processes, niaterials^ ete*; used in 
carrying out their designs. 

In addition these major programs a number of othar courses 
arc conducted to suit temporary or local needs* Among these 
might be mentioned noon lectures, for office emptojees, held in 
the Educational Department during the winter months; evening 
courses in Spanish; factory classes in English for foreign bom 
men; stenc^raphio training and part time training for Pro<i ac- 
tion, Time and Cost clerks. 

The Westinghouse Company, as a memorial to those employees 
who entered the World War, ofifers each year four scholarships in 
technical schoob^ to employees or sons of employees, 

A large number of our employees are enrolled in outsida 
educational institutions such as, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
University of Pittsburgh, Duquesne University, Y, M* C* A., 
Carnegie Library and Alexander Hamilton Institute* 

The problem of training for foreign trade naturally divides 
itself into three parts: 

1. Knowledge of the organizationi products and policies of 
the concern represented. 

2. Knowledge of tbe business conditions^ peopk, language 
and customs existing in the foreign field* 

3l a knowledge of exchange, shipping, inter-gOTemment rela- 
tions, etc.^ necessary in order to conduct the business. 

Our program has dealt primarily with the first of these three 
relations. Tbe majority of our salesmen are technical graduates. 
Their industrial training has consisted of some practical experi- 
ence on the various products which we manufacture, weekly con- 
ferences with salesmen on the problems connected with each of 
our products, and a final one month's sales school which aims 
to coordinate the experience and to inspire the young engineer 
with the proper respect for the work and interest in it. 



I 



The Kationaij City Bank^ New York City, 

The work of The National City Bank in specLfleaHy training 
men for service in its foreign branches began in 1915. Unusual 
advances had been made in establishing connections with the 
bank abroad, and still greater advances were planned. The need 
was distinctly felt for men of good education who had a general 
training in foreign banking and who would, under reasonable 
direction, give promise of development into capable foreign 
executives. It was decided to select a limited number of men 
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from Amefiean college and uniTersitieSf and with this in mind 
a few of the more representative educational institutions of the 
East were asked to cooperate in the selectioo of suitable can- 
didates. The result of the plan was highly successful — so much 
so that it was continued each subsequent year, notwithstanding 
the interruption of the War, Details of the plan were changed, 
as experience showed a more practicable method, but in generaj 
the features of the training class have remained the same. From 
a small nucleus of twenty-three men in 1915, the class has grown 
until at times there have been as many as Be%mtj members, 
last year the iocreasing interest of American men in foreign 
commereei coupled with the knowledge that a training course 
for foreign service was offered by this institution, resulted in 
more than one hundred schools and colleges making nominations 
of over three bondred c^allege students for entrance into the 
class, in addition to a large number of applications which were 
roeeived at random. 

The college students are brooght to tbe Bank for the two 
months' summer vacation, during which time they are rotated, 
according to a definite ichedule, through a nnmber of the more 
repreeentative departments of the Bank, They return to college 
in September and t.'ome back to the Bank the following summer. 
Upon graduation from college, they enter the Bank as permanent 
employees and are then placed in the department for which tbey 
have shown the greatest aptitude, and where their service are 
most needed. Thusj a man wholly inexperienced in banking is 
given first a general background, and then an opportunity to 
specialise in the line for which he is best fitted — credits, collec* 
tions, auditing, etc. 

Bupplementing the practical work in the departments is a 
schedule of text book work and lectures tinder the direction of 
onr Educational Department. Modern languages^ commercial 
geography I elementary bankiog, foreign exchange, credits, and 
«!ifwilfly subjects are touched upon.* In this connection we have 
nsed the foUowing books: 

Foreign Exchange ETphmtd, by Frankliii Eseher; Foreign 
Exchange, by A, C* Whitaker; The Meaning of Money, by Hart- 
Idj Withers; Practical Exporting^ by B. Olney Hough j Elemen' 
tary Course in Banking Practice^ of the Benjamin Franklin 
lostitnte; The Practical Work of a Bank^ by W. E. KniilSn. 

During the period of training tbe men are paid a salary which 
will enable them to live respectably in the city, and upon aasign* 




iD£nt to foragn amrtee art gmn ah ftdrati^ for clothiBg allov- 
anoe to help them prepare for life abroeiL A elab liotiae, mam- 
tamed m eonjuni^tioti with the activities of The City BacUt Ctnb, 
o&rs aecommodatiooB for members of the traimjog class at a 
nuonable figtire, in a convemeoi locatlim, &Bd in a congenial 
almoGpliere. In adiMtioii^ the members of the class are urged 
to take such ootaide educational work as will complement their 
preparation in the Bank, The expense of such cottrae^, if 
approved before registration hj our Edncationai Department, is 
reftmded to the student to the extent of fifty per csent* 

The on^ttl intention of the training phm was to use only 
mm of 6011^ edueation, and^ with few exceptions^ this plan has 
been fiillinred carefaUy. With the cooperation of the eollege 
■!ifhwriiifTji^ the names of two or three representative men from 
mA imtitntion are presented to as and from these nominations 
are select^ the men whom we ean aee^pt for training. Theoret- 
ieally, of eoaratf the eollege men shonld have the advantage over 
the man who has not had a ecdiege training. It is on this a^nmp- 
tioa that onr organisation of the CoUege Trainiiig Class is hased- 
Hus does not mean in any sense that only OQlkge men sneeeed 
in the foreigG field. On the other hmm^ m luge nninber of 
lififiiHiniative men tmm within the o^gmi^mticm of the Bank» 
who have not bad eollege tninaiig, have been ^nt into our 
bimnehes and have givcK most satisitetory accounts of them- 
ael?ee„ Usnally, however, they are men who have been with the 
Bank £ar raue little time and hmm had the advantage of experi- 
mm the eollege man ham n«t hmL Having nt the standard 
im m iMMhei of the class m gsadaatioii ten an American 
c oi ig % w have observed this twn^fium nan as a matter of 
unifonni^ thm haraiiwi wm gnvtor saema and 

ntiafbction frn this ebai of atadola. In proparin^ men to 
tahii piMB of n^KMisibiEty abrondp we hic¥« focmd that the only 
pg nHiflihlt Mmj is to put & nan on thn aaae kind of a job in 
the HoM OAee that he is mpmltmi UMm napwrise abfoa4 
and tm mcEmm hm mpmaltj hf kttrn; kin naive hta^e, tinder 
eapnhb «qmram, the mmm kind oC iiiniMiww that he will be 
aalM an noln ktv. A wd fcninei good addrw. and 
n f oraaCul ud phnsing pemali^ mtm oMkiil to hm fln««<ess. 
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PaGkaed Motor Cab Cohpant, Dstroitf Mieh, 

We have found it difficult to secure suitable traveling repi©- 
Bentatives for foreign work. Considerable experienee in our 
in dust ry, and particularly a wide familiarity with our own 
products and methods are essential. And we have not found that 
anything can take the plaee of this experience, not even a oollege 
training, as much as we value that, 

I am of the opLtiion that actual experience abroad, following 
thorongh Anaeriean training in buEdness praetice, with such addi- 
tional technical or special knowledge as may he requisite, wiU 
be fotind the most satisfactory means **for fitting men to take 
respansible tra4e positions abroad/' 

The Texas COMPAirr, New York City. 

In the matter of training our employee for work in foreign 
C0U£itnes we have worked out our own courise, consisting of 
theoretical instruction and practical application. We have found 
that books help some^ but we rely chiefly on training the men 
after they arrive in a foreign country in the spirit of that 
country and in our methods. 

I>ue to his larger training we prefer the college man, if he is 
|he right man* 

A man must have a clearly defined conception of his future 
eareer governed by common sense. He should have a willingness 
to begin with small things and minding his own business until 
pnigrasively his opportunity has come* He cannot be *fitted' 
ow night Determination will always tell the tale. 

The firm must choose the right man, or unhesitatingly eliminate 
the wrong one. It is important for the firm to make the employee 
feel that he is wanted, to give him a training through books and 
praetioe^ and, if he deserves it, to let him feel that he is trusted* 

BxTEROUGHS ADDING Macfhine Compant, Detroit, Mich. 

Our organization is divided into two units, viz.: sales and 
service* We have. In addition to our various subsidiary com^ 
panies abroad, a great number of sales agents and dealers situated 
in all parts of the world* Our subsidiary companies are usually 
managed by men who have seen years of active service in the 
domestic organ i2ation and who are in our judgment peculiarly 
fitted to appJy to the countries which their operations cover the 
methods in use here in the United States. 

Quite often we have calls from our different dealers to supply 
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them with trained BoRongbi salMmen as well aa iniyhairifml 
men. For some time we endeavored to operate a aalea sehod here 
at the home offioe to which our different dealers ooold send their 
ealesmen for more advanced instroetion. This has been tried 
tar a number of years and it was finally found that results were 
not eommensorate with the cost and this policy has therefore 
been discontinued. 

It is very difficult indeed to endeavor to train a salesman for 
work in the field unless he has already been in the marketing end 
of our busiuess and knows salesmanship as well as the different 
pdicies of the Burroughs Company. The only exceptions we 
make to this rule of accepting men for sales training at the 
present time is in giving them more advanced information regard- 
ing our newer models of machines. 

On account of the service which we endeavor to render our 
customers in all parts of the world, we maintain a mechanirail 
school here at the factory which is open to members of our 
different foreign organisations which are already actively engaged 
in Burroughs waxk. In the event a foreign agent cares to send 
one or more men to the factory for mechanical training, he pays 
their transportation to Detroit and return, and during the course 
of training which takes from three to six months, we pay these 
students a living expense of $25.00 a week. 

There is no particular class of men from which we recruit 
our people who are to be sent to different agencies abroad for 
sales work. We have a set policy that we will send abroad only 
men chosen from our domestic organization who have made good 
records and have had a number of years experience in the maricet- 
ing of Burroughs machines here in the United States. Our 
organization is so large (at the present time consisting of approxi- 
mately 2000 salesmen) that there is hardly a nationality which 
is not represented within its ranks. It is our conclusion that 
these men prove a great deal more successful than those, regard- 
less of whether they have had college training, who are not in 
possession of experience in selling Burroughs machines here in 
the States. 

As far as our particular business is concerned, we will say that 
we consider the most likely timber for field or sales waik abroad 
to be men who have proven successful in this country. Hmnan 
nature is the same the world over. People in China or South 
Africa can be sold Burroughs machines if the proper psychologi- 
cal contact can be secured. Even the typical American sales- 
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nmUr filled with "pep and ©go," can pTOve HUeceasful in other 0O11B- 
tries if he qualifies for his work, studies the people, and in fact if 
Srh^m m Home he docs as the Romans do^^ It has heen my good 
fortune to spend three years in the Far East for this Company^ 
My experience previous to going to China, Japan and the 
Philippines, was gleaned from years of work and stndy in the 
domeetie organization. I found that to sell the Chinese, different 
sales talks were of course necessary^ but by close application 
and study of their needs, peeuUaritiefl, and io fact, their entire 
life, it was simply a matter of human nature after all, and that 
in order to be successful in selling' in those countnes one had 
only to obtain the proper contact* 

UirrvERSTTT Of* VnifliNU, Univemty^ Va* 

Our ei^perience in training men for foreign trade has been 
confined t<> preparing them for service in Latin America. Onr 
resource here have not been great enough to pOTnit as to take 
in other fields. 

The principle upon which we have based onr work ia, that men 
who are to go to Latin American countries should, first of aU, 
possess such temperamenti or personality as will enable them to 
get along with the Latin-Americana. In my judgment, a man^a 
nitimate success will depend more upon this factor than anything 
else in this field. 

A thorough speaking knowledge of Spanish or Portuguede is 
essential, with French, if possible. Most of the men I have 
been able to send out have spoken both languages— that is, 
Spanish and French or Portuguese and French, 

Budi men should have a thorough knowledge of geography, 
»>eial conditions, and general h^tory of the region. In addition 
to these^ I try to induce them to study the literature and current 
political conditions as well* 

These men should have a thorough training in Latin American 
business methods^ trade routes, transportation^ packing, and the 
like. 

When the four essentials enumerated are based upon a good 
general education, in which the theory of economics^ and coursed 
on money and banking, foreign exchange, and the like, are in- 
cluded, the men who complete the work as suggested are ready 
to start* 

It has always been my aim to give my students Bueh knowledge 
of the conditions, the peculiarities of business as it is conducted 
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2- Following the raUier broad couree just outlmedi the student 
specimlizes thorouglily as time will permit on a par-- 
ticular phase of foreigc trade, dealing with the marketiag 
of a special product in a limited trade area. 

3, An attempt is made to secure the best available informa- 
tion on such subjeetB mentioned above from local business 
selling abroad. 

4, A final step is to be the encouragement of students to under- 
take work during the summer with the export department* 
of various busio esses m a proper supplemeiit to such train* 
iiig as we are attempting here* 

Th£ Nation^al Cash Eegisteb Company^ Dayton, Ohio, 

We have our own Branch Offices or Agencies in most foreign 
countries. Our men> therefore, are trained locally in most in- 
stances. In recent years we have had very few men coming 
to the factory for training. Instead, we have Field Instructors, 
who are in constant touch with the factory, visiting tbe Agencies 
and helping local agents to train their men. Veiy often^ when 
a new man employed by one of our agents, shows that he haa 
the qualifications of a good saleamenj he is sent to one of our 
branch offices for the purp<^ of spending some time in the field 
with our experienced men* In this way his natural selling ability 
is developed in actual practice, and he receives the benefit of 
the experience of the older man. 

We hold frequent schoob for salesmen. This is done not only 
in our domestic field, but also in our foreign field* For tbiJi 
purpose we have prepared a manual for salesmen, wliieh is 
revised from time to time. This has the principles which have 
proved to be successful in our business* We also have outlined 
in a pamphlet the fundamentals to be followed in employing and 
training salesmen. As a complemeDt to this we have a pamphlet 
outlining a course of study for new salesmen, and another one 
outlining programs for conventions of older salesmen. 

We use no special book or books as reference* Our manual 
is made up of ideas gathered from all sources, but principally 
from the cjcperience of our most successful salesmen* We naturally 
recommend that our men read good selling literature and keep 
abreast of the times. 

The matter of remuneration during the period of training 
depends on the nature of the man's position* For instance, if 
we take a man from our office force and put htm through a 
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^HTse of BalesmaBsbip st^dy, his salarj^ as an offit^ man continues 
daring' the period. On the other hand, if the man to receive 
training comes from the outside, we test his interest in our 
proposition by making him sacriBce something, II dually be is 
paid no salary ^ other than to co^rer his living expenses while 
attending the course* In this way the student feels that he ia 
losing what he might have othenx^'^ saved in his f ormer position. 
This fa<^t makes him feel his responsibility in his new under- 
taking. * 

The above is also true of the men who are from time to time 
aent from the foreign field to our factory to ta^e a regular repair 
coarse, Sueh men are paid a salary sufficient to ke^p them 
comfortably loeated. 

When a man is going from the factory to the foreign field, 
either as a salesman or as manager or assistant manage, he is 
given the opportunity to visit two or three of the principal 
cities in the United States where we have Company ofi^ces. This 
is done for the purpose of giving the man the benefit of the 
education which comes from traveling, and also to give him the 
opportunity of personally seeing bow our most successful o£5c6s 
are actually conducted, His salary and traveling expenses whUe 
on these educational trips are paid by the Company* 

Besides the salesmen and ejnployees who come to our factory 
or to foreign branch ofl^ces for training, we frequently have 
agents or their salefsmen and employees who come to otir factory 
CJT branch offices merely for a visit. These visits may be for one 
or two weeks, or merely for two or three days. In such instances, 
of course, they do not receive any special training, and naturally 
do not remain with us long enough to be placed on the Company^s 
pay roll- They, therefore, receive no remuneration, but the 
Company always pays their hotel expenses while in Dayton, or 
at the city where the Company offic-e may be located, 

We do not recruit our salesmen from any particular class of 
men. Specialty salesmen, however, are usually the men who have 
the <|ualificationa necessary for our business. Men who have been 
in business for themselves, and especially clerks in retail stores, 
ftlso offer good material for our buiJiness. Another good field for 
recruiting salesmen is found by us in the men who have been in 
our factory or ofSoes for some time, aa they know our buslnees 
and are well acquainted with the Company's ideas and policies. 

The man with a college education and the man with a high 
school education have the same chances for success in our buai- 
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nass. A thorough knowledge of the bnslnGSSj gained in practice, 
and knowledge of the language of the country where the man 
IB to he located, is the best education he can have. There is no 
reason why a man without a college education eaanot be weU 
read, polished and up-to*date. Without these qualifications he is 
not fit for foreign work. It is not so much a man^s theoretical 
or school education^ as his actual experience and knowledge of 
bufiinesSf that counts. 

In jetting men to take responsible positions in the foreign field, 
we have always borne in mind the following points ; 

1, Knowledge of the language* 

2. Actual work in the Foreign Department of our factory* 
to familiari^ the man with foreign business methods, cor- 
respondence, literature, newspapers and the like, 

3. Study of the article from a mechanical standpoint at factory. 
Whethex this study is to be elementary or thorough, depends 
on the nature of the position. A salesman does not require 
as mueb mechanical knowledge as a repairman, 

4, Actual practice La the foreign field in company of local 
eixperienced and successful salesmen of our branches. This 
18 to familiarize the new man with local business metbodB, 
prices, and terms* All men receive a course in selling 
inatruction before they leave the factory. 



CHAPIP^IB VI 

LITEIIATURE AND STUDY OCJURSES . FOR FOREIGN 
TRADE REPRESENTATi^S^ 

If a mBM empties his purse iota his hsad^ nh*ma^'msi take it 
away from him.— Franicif ft, % /*. 

The awakening of the United States to a real pirrtijei- 
pation in foreign cominerce has brought forward a floB'd 
of literature during the past few years. Government 
departments have issued bulletins and pamphlets in large 
numbers, special institutions have been organized to assist 
foreign traders and have put forth all kinds of pamphlet 
and periodieal literature, business houses and banks with 
houae organs and other literature have added to the 
volume, while a large variety of schools and private insti- 
tutions have devoted much time and print to the subject* 
As a eonsequenee the foreign trader finds himself more 
or less swamped in a great sea of material. It is the 
purpose of this chapter to make a few suggest iom relative 
to literature and courses bearing on world trade. 

The preparation of such literature has been attended 
by the difficulties inherent in the inauguration of any 
movement of such wide proportions. Foreign trade routes 
and national boimdaries have been changed so rapidly of 
late it has been difficult for text books to keep up with 
the changing face of the world. Each department of 
trade, furthermore, has been enlar^ng and becoming 
more and more intricate with every passing month until 
a considerable amount of literature is necessary to cover 
any one special field like shipping, banking or export 
and import. 

101 
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Oar schools have labored under the difficulty of sectir- 
iiig properly qualified teachers. The teachers in many 
cases hare not had contact with practical and expert- 
mental trade problems and procedure and the businesa 
man who has been called |ii^to lecture, while he has known 
hk ^»ecialty, has lacked Itntiwledge o£ how to present hia 
subject, limiting often the results. It would seem as 
though the snoocssfi4.^^A^^^ such gnbjects in the future 
would be a man -who haa had some years of experience 
in the actual ^ork of ^overseas commerce, from which 
aettvitxb^ has gone into our commercial schools and other 
inatitattehs of learning to devote liimaelf to teaching. 

This "would be in line with the instruction which is 
^vm m many institutions in such stibjeets as engineering 
and commercial and scientific studies. As one trade 
expert has expr^sed it, "The teacher of the future should 
be a graduate of the school of foreign commerce, who, 
after some time in service of foreign business^ returns to 

^l^icct matter of foreign trad^ 'nw^lves se^rral 
dansea cr dhisioiia of sftudj. Amt^ug tJnese may be 4.*oii> 
std»«d the teebniqoe and routine af exporting, in which 
the trader as a specialist must be f a rpilijn* as any work* 
man should be with hii pcMftieal tooh. Another division 
W0tdd be the great commeraal areas of the world and the 
Ftudy of the markets which th^ furnish, while in a 
third group are language atudiei^ wladi ate afaMliitely 
liMatitl for .h(* foreim tnde reprtwitatm. 

If gtH-fi iftithfittl ataffb^ that the well equipped foreign 
r«pwentatiT« mttit master some good and autharitativ« 
Uteimlure relative to salea practice^ teehnical dociiineiilB» 
I^Bt^dfi^ ^orre^Mdanee^ jiTHug, for^gn adrertisiBg, 
«xp<krt]J^t« oatan traaspOTlalioii^ eoneiilar procedura, 
tatilb and contBiereial treatiea. He will specialixie upon 
certain of these in aecwlaae« wist^thieaatafe of Ms work, 
but will also do w^ll lo ■ptiiLiliWi^inr'' 
wwWin wWch hkwwkfa-^be^^^ 
Wa know oi a c^tt^ whi^^^V at th« 
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dtteerd of his company tliat lie was to be sent in sb? 
months to Chile, This was a challenge to the man to 
be^n immediate study and preparation and the result 
has been that this man haa become one of the best authori- 
ties on business^ eoromeree and intematioiml relations 
with Chile. Among other preparations he attended an 
evening school in the firm with which he was associated, 
taking up the study of Spanish and two or three other 
courses in commercial procedure. He talked with men 
who had spent years in the country and also achieved 
acquaintance with a good number of Chileans living in 
And about New York. He sent letters to men actually 
on the ground, asking pertinent questions relative to the 
specialty of which he was to have charge. He gathered 
a small but valuable library of books and literature cov- 
ering the history, politics and commercial evolution of 
this vigorous southern republic. The Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Federal Trade Board for Voca- 
tional Education, the Pan-American Union, the United 
States Shipping Board and the National City Bank of 
New York were found to be sources from which helpful 
material could be secured, A meeting of the Foreign 
Trade Council and conventions of Manufacturers Associa- 
tions gave him the privilege of getting into touch with 
many men who afforded much light upon his training. 
This man stated to me that he never worked so hard or 
with such great interest as during these six months of 
preparation. He also stated that the time waa insuflSeient, 
but that it was long enough to give him an idea of his 
field, to lay the foundation of his own personal study 
and to determine to make himself a specialist upon 
Chilean matters. 

The emphasis, moreover, upon language study both for 
oourseB and personal preparation can hardly be over-eati- 
mated along with this subject of technique and commer- 
cial geography. If any one rcali/i ^ that there arr ten nr 
tw*4ve commertini iangua^es and that each one of these 
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becomes necessary for the person to get his particulir 
trade completely in \iew before beginning his languige 
study. Of course the earlier a man begins to acquire a 
foreign language the easier it is for Mm and the more 
rapidly will he acquire it. 

The chief commercial languages for the Ameriean to 
learn to-day are, SpaniKh, French and Portuguese. If the 
time is short for preparatiou it is recommended that the 
student confine himself quite largely to the conunercial or 
utilitarian side of his language training. Language for the 
foreign trader is au advantage for business* and is 
primarily for vocational use, but no man will study 
seriously any foreign language without securing a culture 
together with a knowledge of literature and history which 
will be of inestimable value to him. As soon as he 
begins to turn the corner of facility in speaking the 
language and recognizing the familiar sounds there will 
dawn upon him something of the delight which comes 
from learning a nation's spirit, moods and temperamental 
reactions, and if he is wise he will devote many a spare 
hour to devouring books in the native language which will 
aid in giving him the atmosphere of the country and the 
temper of the people with whom he is to work. 

Among the places found convenient for teaching sub- 
jects of foreign trade are night schools, extension depart- 
ments of our colleges, high schools and through the regular 
studies of commercial and technical institutions. 

It must be kept in mind that there are two claas^ of 
men to be trained, men who are to stay at home as well as 
those who are to go upon overseas duty. Wherever the 
student begins and continues his study^ eare must be taken 
that he be trained particularly for the work and the country 
in which he is to be engaged^ since methods and customs 
vary so greatly that one man can hardly master the details 
of foreign trade in every port of the world. 

The results which have already been obtained by a few 
business and banking institutions, notably the National 
City Bank of New Yorkj in training courses for prospective 
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foreign bankers and traders soggest the valuable opportuni- 
tie^H offered hj large firms to train their employees while 
in the midst of their actual contact with the field. 

The head of a business firm may well insist that certain 
of their employees have the facilities necessary to fit them 
for special positions and the designation of such em- 
ployeea will add dignity and a sense of obligation to the 
employee* Such studies should be considered as a part of 
the work of the firm and the attendance upon the meetings 
and the quality of the work done should figure in the 
reports to the business house from time to time. 

In some cases the firm has refunded tuition fees to the 
students who have devoted themselves suceessfully in out^ 
side classes in preparing for their special lines of business. 

As an example of some of the courses which are being 
presented in one large foreign trade firm are the following 
groups of study: 

Elementary and advanced Talks on Accounting 

Spanish Talks to Junior Clerks 

Commercial Qeography Speed Stenography 

The selecting of teachers for such courses is an important 
one. The instructors are often taken from high schools of 
commerce or technical institutions located near the busi- 
ness house. Lectures are given^ usually by members of 
the firm on different topics. 

The following course of lectures is scheduled for one 
New York business house dealing in foreign affairs: 

Export Accounts Foreign Accounts 

Produce Accounts Branch House Accounts 

Control Position Cashier's Books, etc. 

Auditing Outward Shipments 

Agencies Accounts Resume and Concluding Talk 

"We should like to commend the plan of a definite arrange- 
ment entered into by a business house with students to 
work out of business hours or during the summer vacation, 
training themselves for their vocations. The National City 
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Bank has been very successful in taking college students 
and preparing them for useful careers, both for banking 
in the United States and in the branch ofBces of this institu- 
tion abroad. More and more students are coming to busi- 
ness houses to begin work in which they may fit them- 
selves for posts abroad. 

This vacation work in a busing house is invaluable to 
the student who intends to engage in fordgn commerce 
and points him to the kind of training which should occupy 
his constant thought while still at school. 

As to the length of time for courses of study which are 
intended to fit a man properly for overseas trade, it depends 
entirely upon the man and the amount of work he can do 
outside. Six months or a year, however, of more or less 
steady application are required to give a breadth of knowl- 
edge sufficient for a background for foreign trade training. 
Much of the particular training will be given to the 
student in the actual business when he is sent abroad to 
a branch house by the home firm. 

Courses for Salesmen, — There is no subject of more vital 
importance to the manufacturer or exporter than that of 
finding a market for his goods abroad. The sales coui*se 
naturally includes not only the actual technique involved^ 
but as well, a clear understanding of the varioua trade 
channels used in overseas trade. 

The student in this course should be acquainted with the 
various selling methods used by different classes of Amcri- 
ean exporters. The instructor in this course should be 
able to furnish readings as well as give opportunities for 
fUacussion of these problems and we are suggesting the 
main headlngB for an outline of this course, prepared b^ 
tbd Department of Commerce at Washington ; 

h Burv«y of nalce problems. 
% Htudy of the market, 
9* Dlrbot nalcw prohlema. 
*> TKi' iM^tt mkldlomuL 
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7* CofT^apondenc^^ catalogneg and adveitiBing. 
S. Export combinations. 

9. A contrast of markets for Amencae bardware, 

10. Factors alfectmg marketing of eleetrical goods. 

11. MiscellaneoiiB sales factors. 

12. Tenns of paynsent* 
13* Terms of delivery, 

14. Tendencies in economic reeonstructioti* 

15. Ejrport trade aids* 

Dr. Guy Edward Snider has prepared mider the direc- 
tion of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
and the Federal Board for Vocational Education, certain 
material for usa in a eonrse as suggested above and his 
book on Selling in Foreign Mark^ts^ Miiicellaneons Series 
No. 81, may be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
C*, for 50 eent«. 

The foUowiDg book references relative to sales practice 
will be found of use to those who wish to specialize in this 
vital department: 

Exporting to Latin AfftericOj by FUsinger. (D» Appleton & 
Company)* 

Latin Awiencan Yearbook for Investors mid Merchants. 
Principlea of Foreign Trade, by Savay. Ronald Pre^. 
Encyelopediu of Latin America, Wilcox d Bines* 
Direct Export ing^ by Wyman {Business Training Corpora- 
tion set)^ 
Practictd Exporting , by Hough. 

Formgn Trade BookSf edited by Dr. E. E* Pratt (Busing 

Training Corporation). 
Americ^^n Methods in Foreign Trade ^ by Yedder. 

Foreign Advertising Courses. — We have presented in an- 
other chapter certain general suggestions and conditions 
relative to foreign trade advertising^ but the following out- 
line furnished by the Bureau of Foreign and Domesti*! 
Commerce will be found useful by those who desire to 
study advertiBing principles and policies in groups ; 
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1, SUBVET OF TOT FlELD : 

A close study of the field to be covered by the adr^tis- 
ing campaign mtiKt be made from the viewpoint of the 
advertiBen The knowledge of the general eonditiona of the 
field in question is necessary as a background. In addition 
to thia general knowledge, such matters as the foUowing 
miist be eonaidered from the advertismg viewpoint: (1) 
Eacial characteristics. (2) Pride and prejudio^ (3) 
General national psychology^ (4) Seasons. (5) Climate. 
(6) Currency. (7) Metric system. (8) Distances between 
consumer and seller^ etc. 

Three points in parti ctilar are outstanding: {!) Purchas- 
ing power. (2) Literacy. (3) Percentage of urban and 
rural populations. 

2. Local Advertising Phacticr: 

The state of advertising in the eoimtry wnder consideration 
and in the locality to be reached: 
Consumer advertising. 

Dealer advertiaing, and assisting the dealer* 

3, NeW^papeie Medu: 

Great dailies: 

Morning papers. 

Evening papers. 

Sunday editions. 
Secondary papers. 
SmaU sheets (local papers). 
Weeklies. 

Monthly maga^ea. 
Their appearance^ character, influence, eirenlation, clientele, 

size, quality of paper^ general appearancei and other 

characteristics. 
Individual experience of advertisera. 

4. Copt; 

Copy in regard to localisms. 
Dangers of the "direct command.** 
Dangers of translations. 
Custom of the country regarding fixed prices. 
Illustrations and engraving. 

Commercial artists, their qnality, remnneration^ ete. 
Duties and formalities in sending plates or cliche pre- 
paid. 
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5* ADVEimaiHO Rates: 

Local aod foreign rates* 

Dilferences of opiaioti between foreign publmlierB &nd 

American advertisers. 
Betaila of contract for adv^ising and the fulfillment of 

contracts, 

6. AnviniTisiNQ AasNctEs: 

Foreign advertising agencies, 
Pnblisbera' agents. 
Standards of practice, if any- 
The local sitnntion. 

Advertising agencies in the United States. 
Need of cooperation for united effort in foreign fieldSp 
(The general function of the advertising agency Ehould he 
entered into here.) 

7. Public Conveyances: 

Btreet-car^ subway and otJier publie-K!oriveyance advertisiag. 
Kinds of posters and cards displayed* 
Sizes of cardd or posters. 
Location. 

Uniformity of frame or boards or lack of nnifonnity, 

8. Outdoor AnvERTimNts : 

Railway station advertising. 
Handbills, 
Pofeiers on walK 
Billboards, 

Begulations governing pasting of bills, if any. 

Electric signsp 

Koveltie®, 

Use of noveiiiesT calendars, and other specialties, 

9. Tbade-makkb and Copyrights : 

Tb© necessity of protecting trade-marks and copyrights in 

foreign countries. 
International Trade-mark Bureau of Havana. 
Methods of procuring trade^marks and copyrighta. 
10. DtR£cr-BT-iLLt£i Metthods ; 

PreparatioQ of sales letters. 
Postage, 

Duties on letters or catalogues in bulk. 
Use of parcel post. 
Us6 of form letters, 
Direotories and mailing lists. 
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11. CATALOaUES: 

The ford^ language catalogae. 
The necesaity of care to lU^ure expori trmiisUtions. 
Polyglot of many catalogues. 
Bi-Iingual eatalo^es. 
The policy of printing prices in the cataloguei and other 
details of this cature. 

12. American Export Trade Joumnmjs as Media. (Sea par* 

ticularly Cuban Reports.) 

13. MoiiOK PiaruEEs ; 

Industrial films. 

The possibility of this development. 

The extent of tbe use of motion-picture houses, the nature 
of films shown, and the extent of the use of educational 
films in schools, churches, lodges. 

Motion pictures, as aiL outside or open-air media. 

Although there seems to be no adequate book dealing 
with foreign trade advertising there is considerable material 
to be found in the following publications: 

Athertisin^ and SeUing Practiee, by Opdycke, A, W. 
Shaw Co, 

Advertmng Campaigns ^ by Martin. Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. 

Advertising Principles, by De Bower. Alexander Hamilton 
Institute^ 

Those interested in the subject will be helped by reports 
of Mr. J, Sanger, trade commissioner of the U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce relative to 
advextising in particular countries like Cuba, Chile, Pera, 
Bolivia, Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil and the Par East 

Those who are interested to get outline for either in- 
dividual or course of study on other topics related to 
foreign commerce might get suggestions by reading the 
bock entitled Training for Foreign Trade^ Miscellaneous 
Series No. 97, by R. S. MacElwee and F. Nichols. This 
book may be had for 15 cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing OflSee, Washington, 
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SUGGESTED UST OF BOOKS HELPFUL IN TRAININa 
FOE FOREIGN COMJdERCE 

South America : 
Aj>ams^ Frederick JJpmau: Conquest of the Tropics. (New 

York, 1914, Doubleday Page & Co.) 
AUGmHBAUGH, W, E. ; Selling Latin AmeTic€^ (BoBto% 1915, 

Small Majnajd & Co.) 
BiKGHAM, Hiram; Acrms South America. (New York, 1911, 

Houghton, MiMin Co.) 
BiiYCEj James: South America: Impre^siona attd Ohsefvatiom. 

(New York, 1917, Macmillan Co.) 
Collins, James H.i Strmght Business in South Amerim. 

(New York, 1920, D. Appleton aad Co J 
Cooper, Clayton Sedgwick: Und^rstunding South America. 

(New York, 1918, George Doran Co,) 
Enoch, C. R, : The BepubUcs of South and Centr(d Americ€U 

(New York, 1913, C- Scribner's Sons.) 
FoBD, Isaac N,; Tropical America, (New York, 1893, C. 

Bcribner's Sons,) 
GAfiCiA, Caldbok, F.: Latin America: Its Eise and Progress. 

(New York, 1913, C. Scribner's Sons,) 
GOLDSMiTHj P, : ^ Brief Bibliography of Boohs tn EngUshy 

Spanish and Portuguese^ relating to the Eepubliea commonly 

eaUed Latin America, with comments. (New York, 1915, 

Maeniillaii Co.) 

HiBST^ W, A*i A Qmd^ to South America. (New York^ 1915, 
Macmillan Co.) 

Jones, CHmsTER LlotB: Caribbean Interests of the United 
States. (New York, 1916, D, Appleton & Co.) 

KOEBUL, W. U.I South Ameriea. (London, 1918, T< Fisher 
Unwin.) 

— British Exploits in South Amerim* (New York, 1917, Cen- 
tnry Co.) 

Latane, John H, : The Diplomatic Relatiom of the United 
States atfd Spanish America, (Baltimore, 1900, Johns Hop- 
kins Press,) 

]£ooB£, John Bassett: Amefican Diplomacy: Its Spirit and 
Achievements, 

H02AN3, J,: Up the Orinoco and Doum the Magdalena. 
(New York, 1910, D. Appleton & Co.) 
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Paxson, P, L. : Independence of the South American EepubU- 

PECE, Akkie S.: The South Ameriedfi Ttmr. (New York, 

1016, George Doran Co.) 
Pepper, Charles M.: Panama to Patagonia, (New York, 

1916| Totmg People Missionary Movement of tbe United 

States and Canada.) 
Post, Charleis JonHsON: Across the Ande». (New York, 

1912, Outing Publishing Co.) 
pETRE, P, L. : Simon Bolivar, 

Reid, W- a.: Younff Man's Chances in SoutA and Central 
America. 

Root, Elihu : Latin America and the United States. {Utavstri 

University Press.) 
Boss, E, A.: SotUh of Panama. (New Yorit, 1915, C-enhiry 

Co.) 

RUHL, Ajithur: The Other Amerkas. (New York, 1908, €. 

Scribner's Sons.) 
Savaoe-Lakder, A*t Across Unkfiown South Amenca^ 2 vola* 

( Boston r Little, Brown ft Co*) 
Scabs, Akna Wentwobth: Two on a Tour in South America. 

(D* Appleton & Co.) 
BaiPHUtn, WiLUAif R.: Latin America, (New Yoik^ 1917, 

Bfiify Holt & Co,) 
SmULL, C. H. ; Modemixing the Monroe Docinne, 
Bxmt, IL S.: Bihlio^raphif of Formgn Trade PmbUcations^ 

(8ttn Frmit'isc^, 1918, Ten Bosch Co.) 
BminriCK^, Henrt: South American TraeeU. 
Tmrkill, a. Hyatt: Getiim^ Together with Latin America, 

(Ni>w Yurk, 1918, E. R Button a? Co.) 
Whyui'KK, Kdwahd; Travele among the Great Andes of the 

iCqnaipr, 

SaiIm, Ri^v. J, A.: Ahn^ the Amdm and Down the Ammon, 

(IX Appldon A Co.) 
^Tkromgh South Ammtitm's Southland, (T), Appleton & Co.) 
'^Vi* tht Orim90a 4MnI Dmen the Magdatena, (D. Appleton 

* t\K> 

It nmjil rrmmhereHl that new books are being pub* 
I (miut'ntl> , *md the student of South American con- 
will nutwrnll)* k\^p in totich with the rtviewB of 
\ iti tiow»|i«|>ert£ and magasines. 
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The Pan^Amepican Union pubUshes monographs and 
booklets from time to time covering eaeh of the individual 
eouBtiies of South America as to population, trade statis- 
tics, races, etc. This literatnre can aiiquired by writ- 
ing to the Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C. 

To those who would like to go more deeply into Latin 
Americaji study and who would like to specialize some- 
what along political lines, a supplementary Ibt is given 
herewith emphasizing books on politics and travel: 

Bates. Hsnbt Walter : Naturalist an the Amaion River, 
BiGELOw, John: American Policy: The Western Hemisph^tB 

and t*s Melation to the Eastern^ {New York, C* Scribner'a 

Sons.) 

Bdckimak, Williamson: Under the Southern Cra^ m South 

America, (New York Bock Publishing^ Co,) 
BuLET, E. C. : North Brazil D. Appleton & Co- 
BtTLET, E. C, : South Brajnl D. Appleton & Co* 
Davidson, J,: Romance of the Spanish Main. (PMla- 

delphia, Lippincott Co^) 
Ekock, C. R.: The Tropics, (New York, C, Scribner^s Soub.) 
Fbakck, Habe7 A.1 Vagabonding Down the Andes. (Century 
Co.) 

Halset^ Fredesick : Railway Expansion in Latin America. 

(Moody Magazine and Book Co.) 
Kabt, Albert Bushnbll: The Monroe Doctrim (Bostoni 

little^ Brown k Co,) 
HiXiPS, Arthto: Life of Pizarro, with some afconnta of his 

aBBociat^s in the Conquest of Peru. 
Holland, W, J.: To the River Plate and Back. (G, R Put* 

nam's Sons,) 

HcHiLj William L, : The Monroe Doctrine: National or Inter- 
national (Q. P. Putnam^s Sons.) 

Johnson, Emoht : The Panama Canal and Commerce, (D. 
Appleton COi) 

JoKES^ CHESTea Lloyd: Mexicc and Us Reconstruction (D. 
Appleton & Co,) 

JOYCB, Thomas: South American Archaeology, (G, P- Put- 
nam's Sons*) 

MfiRHiMAN, E. B.; The Rise of the Spanish Empire in the Old 

World and the New, (Set of four volumes*) 
MlLLEB^ Leo E.: In the Wilds of South America. 
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AiJBiKBST, Gfifiooft: BmmM and Emrt»p€, (New YcA, 1917, 

C. S<Tibaec'i Sens,) 
Akx>e&soKj I&iBiL: Tk€ SpeU of Bel^maiu (Bostoo, 1915, 

Page C<k) 

Bakxs, James: Am^irim: Her Peofiii m4 ti«»r HmelsiKb. 

(New York, 1913, John Ltoe.) 
Barker, J. E,: Uodtrm 0trmmt§* (Nevr York, 1915, P. 

Dnttoii & Co.) 

BvmAK, a L.: Hmr Zii/# t« ^fpm. (New York, 1910, 
Maemniftn Co.) 

BiBMiNGHAM, O. iu : lwJkM« ^JI (New York, 1913, Stokes.) 
BocTLtiCE, D. HolM 4»/ tJW DmtcK (Kcv Ycurk, 1913, 

C. Scxiboer's Soot.) 
Bkacq. J* C. : FfiMw ITtt^ ih« MtpMie. (Kew Yoiti 1910, 

C. Scriliii«rs Sobs.) 
BiOWK, CrmtL^ gtff 4mf at If U fa^doy. (N«w Toi^t 1917, 

Qma^ £L Dom Cow) 
Bima, Haii^h t .Vw £«»«mi Emvp§, The, (New Yoii^y 1919, 

IxKBgnimns* Gmn & Cow) 
CttAPMA^v, K: ^ Sik^ff ffirtoty Bpmm. (New Yi»rk, 

1918, MaanOka Co.) 

CasKuzE, a A.: Albmim, Fmsi md JV— fgt (New York^ 

1919, MaraHIu Cix) 

R. W.: ftuwtol Rmmi. (Kar YoA, 191% £. P. 
IMtai ft ) 

Clark, B.: Oli M«m» «f .Yiw ^smem. (New Yo^ 

1913, Boofte mOiB Cow) 
Clare, K aki> a A.: TW €hm «/ S^wdiuMM (Bostw, 

19H littK Bzon ft Cow) 
OoUim, Pfticx: f^^taitf «rf lit f M ^Mfioon 

«f Tmw. (Kfw Toik, C Rrrihiirr*! Sam.} 

(Km York. 1913^ €L SoAm^ Sok) 
OoarwAT, A. E.: A Aiii flri^i liliin (Kew Yofk, 

1017, 8t««» ft Wtltos.) 
0»Lwu^ a F,: flfv^ Mmtim m Wm fmm. (New York, 

DhiCBMASnr^ Pool: loAnlrM Jt w fa ^i i Kt mI C<mm§rcM 
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Polkiss of the Thre0 Scandinmian Cmf^rieB, (New York, 

1914, Oxford Umvenity Preai,) 

Feebiman, Z, D*: Greece and the Greeks. (New York, 1910, 
James Patt,) 

FORMAN, H. J.: London: An Intimate Picture, (New Yorii^ 

1913, McBrid€KNaat,) 
Fox, Feank: England. (Londoa, A, a Black.) 
—Bmtgerlmd. (London, 1914, A. C. Black.) 
Garlanda, Fedcbico: Th€ New Italy. (New York, 1911, 6- P, 

PntriMa's Sons;) 
OatdAj Vmomia: Modern Austria: Its Racial and SocM 

Problems. {New York, 1915, Dodd, Mead & Co,) 
GiBBOKS^ H. A.; Pane Mebam. {New York, 1916, Century 

Ca) 

(JoHDOiTj Winifred: Mumanm, Yesterday and Toda^. (New 

York, 1918, John Lane.) 
Ghaham^ STEpiriir: Emsia the World. (New York, 1917, 

Majcmillan Co,) 

GfiiFFia, E/: Belgium, the Land of Art. (Boston, 1912, 

Houghton Mifflin Co,) 
—Bonnie Scotland and What We Owe Her. (New York, 1916, 

Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
HA0GARD, H. B> : Mural Denmark and Its Lessons, (New YoA, 

1911, Longmans^ Green.) 
Henderson, T. F. ahd WatTj Francib: Scotland of Today. 

(New York, 1907, James Pott,) 
HisSBY^ J. J,; Th€ Charm of the Road. {New York, 1910, 

Macmillaa Co.) 

Keyn£Sj J. : Economic Consequence of the Peace* (1920, 

Harcourt, Braee and Howe,) 
Leach^ H. G» : Scandinavia of the Scaf^dmavians. (New York, 

1915, C. Scribner^s Sons,) 

Levike, I, D,; The Resurrected Nations. {New York, 1919, 
Stokes*) 

LOGio, G. C. : Bulgarians Problems and PoUtics. {London, 1919, 

WLlliam Heinemano,) 
LOMAS^ John : In Spain. (1908, Matmillan Ca) 
Ltde, W*: The Continent of Europe. (New York, Mae- 

miUan Co.) 

MacBoniteix, J, 45 C. : Belgium , Her Kings , Kingdom and 
People. (Boston, 1914, Little, Brown & Co.) 
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MiLDiiUM, D. S,; Rome Life m HoUand. (New York, 1911, 
Macmillan Co.) 

Merriwether, Lee: Seeing Europe bp AutomobUe. (New 

York, Baker & Taylor) 
MoifBOEj W. S.: Bulgaria and Her People. (B<^tcii, Pag« Co.) 
—/II Viking Land. (Boston, 1910, Page Co.) 
Nevill, Forbes; Toynbee, A. J,; Miteakt, D»; akd Hogarth, 

D. G,: The BaUcane. (New York, 1917, Oxford University 

Press.) 

No8E£^ Y,: Independent Bohemia: An Accmmt of the Czecha- 
Slomk Struggle for lAbertg* (London, 1918, J* M, Dent 
^ Sons.) 

pEAOOCKj Wabham I Alb^ia, the Foundling State of Europe. 

(New YoA, 1914, D, Appleton & Co.) 
Beads, Arthue: Finland and the Finns, (New York, 1917, 

Dodd, Mead & Co,) 
EiGOSj A, Br* France from Sea to Sea. (New York, 1913, 

BlcBride-Nast.) 

EtJSSELL, C. E.: Unchained Ruaeia, (New York, 1918, D, 

Appleton & C?o.) 
SiJLLT, James; ItaUan Travel Sketches, (New York, 1912, 

C< Scribner's Sons.) 
Vakdehlip, F, a,: What Happened to Europe* (New York, 

1919, Maemillan Co.) 
ViZETELLT, E. a. : The True Story of Akaee-Lorraine, (New 

York, 1918, Stokes.) 
VON HiiDENfiTAMj C. G. : Swedish Life in Town and Countrg. 

(New York, 1904, G. P. Putnam's Sons,) 
Wajllace, K. : Greater Itaig. (New York, 1917, C. Scrib- 

ner's Sons*) 

Waed, C. K.B,i The Truth about SpaU^ (New York, 1911, 
Casaell.) 

WzBB, Frank: Switzerland of the Swise. (New York, 1909, 

C. Bcribner's Sons.) 
Wendell, Barrett: The France of To-dag, (New York, 1909, 

C. Scribner'a Bons.) 
—The Ireland of To-day, (Boston, 1916, Small, Maynard & 

Co.) 
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The Near East: 

B^BEiELiJiK, M, C: Armemaf A Martyr Nation. (New York, 

Fleming H, Bevell & Co.) 
Cooper, Clattok Sedgwick : The Man of Egypt. (New York^ 

George H, Doran Co., London^ Hodder & Stoughton,) 
CtJNKiKGHAMj ALFRED: Today in Egypt: Its Adminisirationf 

People and Politics. (London, Hurst & Blackett.) 
Devijte, Alesandeb : Montenegro in History, Poliiies cmd TFaf. 

(New York, A. Stokes & Co.) 
EvKSSLET, Lord: The Turkish Empire: Its Growik and Decay. 

(London, T» Fisher Unwin.) 
Hawley, Wai^tee a.: Asia Minor, (New York, John Lane 

Co.) 

Hazen, Charles Downer: Fifty Years of Europe, i^O-lBlB, 

(New York, Henry Holt & Co*) 
IxAzarovitch-Hrebeliaxovich : Pbikce^ with oollaboratioh 

Of Princess, The Servi^in People: Their Fmt Glory and 

Their Destiny, (New York, C. Seribner's Sons.) 
LuKACH^ Harry C: The Fringe of the East, (New York, 

Macmillan Co.) 

MaeriotTj J. A, ; The Eastern Question : A Hisionail Study 
in European Diplomacy, (New York, Oxford*CIarendon 
Press.) 

Martin J Percy F, : Greece of the Twentieth Centnry, (London^ 

T, Fisher Unwin.) 
Mc[/rBAK¥, D, : Roumania: Her History and Politics. (Oxford 

University Press,} 
NWERYA, Samttel El,: Persia, the Land of the Magi. (Phila- 
delphia, John C. Winston Co.) 
SloaxEj Wm* M. : The Balkans: A Laboratory of History, 

(Abingdon Press,) 
Stetson-Watson, R. W,: The Rise of Nationality in tha 

Balkans. (London, Constable d Co.) 
TayloRj a. H, E,: The Future of the Soutem Slavs. (London, 

T. Fifiher Unwin.) 
Wo0D% Henry C.t The Cradle of the War: The Near East 

and Pan^Germmism. (Boston, Little, BrowB & Co.] 

The Far East (General): 
Coleman p Fr^ebick: The Fmr East Umeihd. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 
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CioopKB^ Clattok Sedgwick: The ModemUing of the Orkttt. 
(New York, McBride, Nast ft Ca; London, T. Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Eldridge, Frank B. Jr.: Trading WUh Asia. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) 

FUBiGHSR, B. C.B.: The Problem of the Padfc (New Yoric, 

Henry Holt & Co.) 
OiBBOKS, Herbert Adaks : The N&w Map of Asia. (New York, 

Century Co.) 

HORKBBOK, Stanley E.: Oontew^porary Polities in the Far 

East. (New York, D. Appleton ft Ca) 
Htndican, H. M.: The Awakening of Asia. (New York, Boni 

ft liverigfat.) 

Eaisha, Osaka Shosen: CMde to the Orient. (Osaka Mer« 

cantile Steamship Co., Osaka, Japan.) 
MHiLARD, T. F.: Democracy and the Eaetem Queetion. (New 

York, Century Co.) 
SCHOLEFiELD, O. H.: The Pacific: Its Past and Future. (New 

York, C. Scribner's Sons.) 
Spalding, W. F.: Eastern Exchange Currency and Finance. 

(Isaac Pitman's Sons.) 
—Trading with the Far East. (Irving National Bank.) 

China and Japan: 
Anderson, L.: The 8peU of Japan. (Boston, Page Ca) 
AsAKAWA, K : Japan. (P. F. Collier ft Son.) 
Bell, H. T. M. and Woodhead, H. O. W., editors: China Year 

Book for 1919-1920. (New York, E. P. Dutton ft Co.) 
Brinkley, Capt. F. : A History of the Japanese People. (New 
/ York, George H. Doran Co.) 

Cheng, Sih-gung: Modem China, A Political Study. (Oxford 
f' University Press.) 

Clark, J. I. C: Japan at First Hand. (New York, Dodd, 
I Mead ft Co.) 

Crow, Carl: Japan and America. (McBride ft Ca) 
Dewey, John: Letters from China and Japan. (New York, 
\ E. P. Dutton ft Co.) 
Greenbie, Sydney P.: Japan, Heal and Imaginary. (New 

York, Harper & Bros.) 
Hershey, S. W.: Modem Japan, (Bobhs-Merrill Co.) 
Huang, F. W.: Public Debts in China. (New Yori[, Long- 
^ mans, Green ft Co.) 
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KAWgKAMI^ K. K: Japan cmd World Feac€. (New Torii^ 

Macmill&zi Co.) 
— Jap&n in World PoUHci. {N»w York, Maemillaa Co.) 
— Japan and World Trade. (New York, Macmillan Co.) 
KiKTi^ND, LuccAH S,: Samurai Trails. (New York, George H, 

Boran Co.) 

LiMOTTE, El£j:h: Peking Dmt (New York, Centuij Co,) 
hmmmnrnE, S. : The Development of Chinct, (Hou^toHj 
MiMin Co,) 

— The Development of Japan, (Honghton Mifflin Co.) 
LtAJfO, Y.: Village and Town Life in China. (London, G. Allen 
& Unwin.) 

MnXiEB^ G, A,: China Inmde Qui. ( Abingdon Press.) 
OvEXUkCa, P. W- : Foreign Financial Central of China. (New 

Yodc MacmOl&n Co,) 
R0£, A« 8^: Chance and Change in China. (New York, George 
Doran Co.) 

Beaiuj^^ L, T. : From Tokyo Through Manchuria. (New York, 

B, Appleton & Co.) 
8b, C. S. : The Foreign Trade of VMna. (New York, Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) 
TOMtMAS, S.: The Open Door PoUcy and the Territariai 

JmMegriig of China. (A. G. Seller Co.) 
YuiACKMf M* : Modem Constitutiomd Developfnent in China. 

(Princeton University Press.) 
Wealb^ B. L* P*: The Truth About China and Japan. (New 

York, Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
WmwEB, E, T, Cr. China of the Chi4nese. (New York, C, 

Beribner^s Sons*) 
WsEELEH, R*: Chma and the World War. (New York, 

MaemLlIan Co.) 

Korea: 

Bmws, ABTHim J.: The Mastery of the Far East (New 

York, C- Scribner's Sons,) 
ChukOj HEintY: The Oriental Policy of the United States. 

(New York, Fleming H. R^vell & C^;) 
Clinf, Hugh Huen^o-Wo; The Pebirth of Korea, (Abingdon 

Prcaa.) 

McK^wm, F. A.: Koreans Fight for Freedom* (New Yoric, 
Fleming EL Bevell & Co.) 
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Philippine Islands: 
Abnold, J. R. : The PhUippinee, the Zand of Palm and Pine. 

{An official guide and handbook.) (Manila.) 
Atkinson^ F. W.: The Philippine lelanda. 
Ibsland, Alletks: The Far Eaeten^ Tropics,. (Houghton 
MiflOin Co.) 

LbRot, Jambs A.: The Americans in tibe Philippines. (Hough- 
ton Mifl^ Co.) 

MiLLEBy Hugo H.: Economic Conditions in the Philippines. 
Report of the Governor General of the Philippine Islands to 

the Secretary of War (1917, Washington). 
WoBCESTEB, Dbak C: The Philippines, Poet and Present. 

(New York.) 

India: 

BxTTLEBy Sir Habooubt: Indian Reforms, Imperial Idea and 
Provincial Progress, six speeches. (Calcutta, India, Gov- 
ernment Press, United Provinces.) 

Fulleb: The Empire of India. 

Ladd, Gbobqb Trumbull (R. Badger): Intimate Glimpses of 

Life in India. 
Spbks, a. B.: a Winter in India. 

Elwin, E. F.: India and the Indians. (New Yoric, 1913, C. 
Seribner's Sons.) 

Fibldiko-Hall^ H.: The Passing of Empire. (Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.) 

Gbaham, W. a.: Siam. (London, De La More Press.) 

Malcolm, Ian: Indian Pictures and Problems. (New York, 
1907, E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

MUBBAY : Handbook for Travelers in India, Burma and Ceylon, 
(New Yoric, C. Scribner's Sons.) 

Rbes, J. D.: The Real India. (London, 1907, Menhuen.) 

Scorr, SiB J. G.: Burma. (London, De La More Press.) 

SnucHBT, Sib John : India, Its Administration and Progress. 
(New York. 1911, Macmillan Co.) 

WllQirr, Abkold & Reid, T. H. : The Malay Peninsula. (New 
York. 1912, C. Scribner^s Sons.) 

— rW Indian Empire. (New York, Oxford University Press.) 

Caiu.TV>n« a.: Jmroy Sumatra and Dutch East Indies. (London, 
T. FiAer InwiB.) 
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Day J Olive: The Dutch m Java, (Kew York, Macmillan Co.) 
I>s WiTTj AuGUBTa: Java J Facts and Fancies, (Philadelphia, 
Lippincott) 

Kartini, Raden AiijEKG: Letters of a Javanese Princess, 
translated from the origiiial Dutch by Agues L. Bymiaers. 
(Alfred A. Knopf.) 

Canada: 

CtJBRAS, W. ^ Calkinb, H. A.: In Canada's Wonderful 
Northland, (New York, 1917, P* Putnam's Sons.) 

Goodrich^ X K,: The Coming Canada, (Chieago, 1013, 
McCiurg.) 

LaxjTj a. C«: The Canadian CommonwealtK (Indianapolia^ 

1&15, Bobbs, Merrill Co,) 
Miller, J, 0.: The New Era m Canada.. (New York, 1917| 

E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
WooD^ R. K. : The Tourist's Maritime Provinces. (New York, 

1915, Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

AuatraUa: - 

DUNCAN, Kormak: Australian Byways* (New York, 1915, 
Harper.) 

FiTCHETT^ W. R<; The New World of the South. (New York, 

1913, C. Scribner's SonBj 
Fhaskr^ J, F. ! Australia: The Making Qf a 2^al«w, (New 

York, 1910, Cassell.) 
ScHOLEFiELD, G. H. ; New Zealand in EvoHtim, (New York, 

1909f C. Seribner*s Sons.) 
Soorr, EBNEgT: A Short Eistory of Australia. (New York, 

1916, Oxford Univerw^ Press,) 

Africa : 

Bryce, James: Impressions of South Africa. (New York, 

1900, Century Co.) 
LoBlMEK^ Norma: By the Waters of Africa. (New York, 1917, 

Stok^.) 

WOESFOHD, W. B. : The Union of South Africa, (Boston, 1913, 
little, Brown & CoO 

West Indies: 

ObeEj F* a* : A Guide to the West Indies and Bermudas, 

(New York, 1914, Dodd, Mead & Co,) 
PmtANj F. W.: The Development of the British West Indies, 

1700-1763, (New Haven, 1917, Yale University Press.) 
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line, £. F. Dottea ft 
Tnsni^ Ju H.: Mm «f ^piet P^m. (Ktw York, 1915, 

II. Apptoti ft Co.) 
— n« of $k€ Wm Imim* (New Tcnk, ISIT, K F. 

ft Co.) 




(New 1 orkf ]|j<o- 



B*owif, H- G.: Pi 

Klbdob^ B.: Esp&nmf io Laim Aamm, {Kew Tc^ 
1016» D. AppktoQ ft Col) 

BoDHi^ E. Oun: JVaeiMi JS:if»flriiif, (Kew York, Idld^ 
EsiKiit FnWAfi^ Cch.) 
Imdmify Mi fVwi^ 
J. T. IL : ^ mmtmt Bmmm§m m WM Mm-k^U. (New 
Teak, 1919, Qemg» H. Doru Ca) 
Fim% '^^^^^ M.: Ammomm F^rtifm Twmi^ (New York, 

Idli, CatfcVTf Col) 
FlfiOLLDO, A, JL: Expo^mg rJ^ ITofldL {New Ycftk^ 1919, 

Wotn, A, J.: Them^ mmd Ftmeikse »f Inlermaiiomal €omwk€rce. 
(K«ir Torkf 1910, InteiMtional Book Cow) 

Foreign Exehamgt mtd Smmhmgz 

{ksAMM, Q,: A, V. a/ Formgm F^dbonfe, (Kcnr York, 1911^ 

MMni-n^fi C^) 

SSC3SX% Feakkun: EUmmkU of Fomgm Es^hmge, (New 

Tock, 1917, Bankers Fak&Ung Co.) 
^F&rrign Er^hmge ExpUmod, (Nw York, 1917, Maemilkn 

Cow) 

GomALBsi, T.: Ifodlmi Fom^ Exckm^ (New York, 1914, 

C Hammond Co.) 
QoecKfiN, J.: Theory 0/ tft« Fom^ fj^eAon^, (New 
York, C, Scribner's Sooa,) 



QI8OK ft HtnsNEs; Pr me^^ of Foreign Exchange* 

(Chicago, 



IK. W, E.: FmliMi Work of « Bonk. 
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MOOHE, tJ.J Law of Commercial Paper. (New Yark, 1916, 

D, Appieton & Co.) 
Shugsue ; Problems in Foreign Exchange, 
Spaldihg, E.: Emtem Exchange ^ Currency and Finance, 

(New York, 1917, Pitman & Sons,) 
^Fortign Exchange and Foreign Bith. (Loudon^ 191S, Pifc- 

man & Sons.) 

Stewart-Patterson^ E. L*: Domestic and Foreign E^hange, 
ToDBj JOHK A*: Mechanism of Exchange, (London and New 

York, 1917, Oxford University Press,) 
Whitaejie, a* C. : Foreign Exchange, (D. Appieton & Co.) 
WrrHERS, H*: Intertiational Finance md Tmde. (New York, 

1916, E. P. Button & Co,) 
—Meaning of Money, (New York, 1916, E, P. Button & Co.) 
—Money Changing, (New York, 1913, E, P. Button ^ Co.) 
—War and Lombard Street, (New York, 1915, E. P. Button 

& Co.) 

Wolfe, 0. H.: Practical Banking, (Chicago^ 1917, La Salle 

ExtenBion University.) 
Tore, Thomas; Foreign Exchmge: Theory und Proctics, 

(New York, 1020^ Ronald Press.) 

Shipping: 

CiMK^ A, H.: Cl^per Ship Era. (New York, 191S, G. P- 

Potnam^s Sons.) 
De Haas, J* A. : Foreign Trade and Shipping. 
HOUOH^ B. OiiNEy; Ocean Traffic arid Trade, (Chicago, 1914^ 

La Sftlle Extension Uni verity*) 
HtJEBNEB^ G. O. ; Ocean Steamship Traffic Mamgemcni'. (New 

York, 1920, D, Appieton & Co.) 
HuTCHiKSONj LINCOLN; Panama Canal and Intermtional 

Trade Competition, (New York, 1915, Majcmillan Co.) 
JoaNSON, E. E.: Panama Canal and Commerce, (New York, 

1916, B. Appieton & Co.) 
JOHNBON^ E, E. & HtTEBNEtt, 0, G. : Principles of Ocean Trans- 

portation. (New Y'ork, 1918, B, Appieton & Co.) 
MacElwek, R. S. : Ports tmd Terminal FadUties. (New York, 

1918, McGraw, Hill Co.) 
Martin, C. C. : Export Packing* (New York, 1912, Johnson 

Eii>ort Publishing Co.) 
Meeker, Royal: HiMory of Shipping Subsidies, (New York, 
1995, Maemillan Co,) 
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Ownr, DoDOLAB! Oeem Tnde amd Bhippmg. (Neir Tod^, 

19H O. P. Putnam's 8<nul) 
Smith^ J. Russell: Ififnnenee of ike Qreat Ww upon Ship- 

ing. (New Taric, 1919, Oxford Universily Press.) 
— OrgamMaHan of Oeem Commerce. (New YoriE, 1905. D. 

AppleUm ft Ca) 
Snvnrs, B. W.: Stowage of Ships amd Their Cargoes. 

(Lcmdoo, LongmaaSy Gxeen & Co.) 
ZnaciBiCAinr, Ebioh W. amd Clabk, M. C: Foreign Trade and 

Shipping. (New Yorik, 1917, Alexander Hamilton Institute.) 

Marine, Inswranee: 
Baty, T.: Brilom and Sea Law. (London, 1912; Bell & Sons.) 
CONODOK, Ernxst W.: General Average, Its Principles and 

Praetiee in the United States. (New Yoric, 1913, Baker, 

Voorfais & Ck>.) 

Db Habt, £. L. AND SiKBT, B. I.: Armould on the Law of 
Marine Insurance and Average. (London, 1914, Stevens and 
Sons, Ltd.) 

Duckworth, Lawbbkob: Principles of Marine Law. (London, 

1916, Pitman & Sons.) 
HuxBKSR, S. S.: Marine Insurance. 

— Property Insurance. (New York, 1911, D. Appleton & Go.) 
Massdxk, B. O.: Collisions at Sea. (Boston, 1911, Little, 
Brown ft Ca) 

Poor, Whartok: Charter Parties and Ocean BiUs of Lading. 

(AlUny, N. Y., 1920, Matthew Bender and Co.) 
Commentaries on the Law of Insurance. (Houghton Hifflin 

Ca) 
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CAN SHIPPING AND OUR NEW MERCHANT MARINE 

At last the present American generation seems fairly 
waking up to realise the truth of the words of Sir Walter 
Raleigh ; ' 

Whosoever commands the sea commands the trade of the world; 
wbo6oever commands the trade of the world commands the riebes 
of the world ; aod consequently the world itself. 

It seems difficult to believe that for forty years, from 
1789 to the year 1831, American ships carried an airerage 
of 90 per cent of the foreign commerce of the United 
States. In the year 1826 they carried as high as 92.5 
per cent, the largest portion ever borne under the Ameri- 
can flag in any year, at least up to the opening of the 
World Wftr. It was at this time that Daniel Webster 
said: 

We have a commeree which leaves no sea uaesploited^ navie$ 
which take no law from saperior forces^ 

What was the explanation of this early int^^ of 
Americans in maritime pursuits! 

It was the realisation expressed by Thomas Jefferson as 
Secretary of State in 1793. Speaking of navigation he 
said: 

Ifo vbIw m a branch of industi^ is enhanced by the depeod- 
tnee of so many other branches upon it. In times of general 
pta eo it moltiphes competitors lor employment in transportation, 
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and 80 keeps that at its proper level and in times of war, that 
is to say, when those nations who may he onr prineipal earriers 
shall be at war with each other, if we have not within ourselves 
the means of transportation, our produee must be exported in 
belligerent vesseb, at the inereased expense of war freight and 
insuranee, and the articles which wfll not bear that must perish 
on our hands. 

America's first merchant marine came because of the 
dire necessity of the times. Foreign ships had flooded the 
country with foreign manufactures. We were not able 
to exi)ort iHToduce sufKcient to pay for our imports. The 
specie of the country was swept away and the national 
debt was growing. It was difficult for skilled labor to 
find employment and the nation was threatened with 
misery. The very independence of the new country seemed 
about to be abrogated. 

The Ciongress that met in 1789 was a notable one, for 
it passed a tariff act which Washington signed July 4, 
1789, containing the first American declaration of duty 
on imports in American vessek, and favored American 
ships in the carriage of tea from the ports of the Orient. 
This tariff stimulated tremendously home production. 
Industries became diversified and flourished, affording 
profitable employment for alL The country's specie re- 
turned, manufactures fiourishedi .shipbuilding came by 
leaps and bounds, and the new republic was crowned with 
prosperity throughout all its borders. 

Dp to this time only 23.8 per cent of the imports and 
exports of the United States was carried in American 
ships. Before the new law had been working five years 
American ships were carrying 90 per cent of these imports 
and exports. The act was amended about this time and, 
instead of a reduction of duty in favor of American ves- 
sels, an increase of 10 per cent was imposed on all imports 
in foreign boats. These were red letter years of maritime 
history in the United States. The intervening years 
between 1831 and the present day are not intended to give 
an American a happy quarter of an hour. 
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Ehmng the lant twenty years, prrrious to 1914, instead 
of 90 per cent of our foreign trade being carried in Ameri- 
can owned and operated ships, American vessels earried 
an average of less than 10 per oent of such products, and 
thb in spite of the fact that our exports have grown from 
$71,670,735 in 1830 to $2,364,^79,148 in 1914, and imports 
during the same period increased from $62,360,956 to 
$893,926,657. In 1810 the cubic feet of investment in 
American shipping per capita was 13,55 cubic feet; in 
1910 it was only ,85 cubic fe^t. In other words, pre%ioua 
to the European war, our commerce was practically given 
over to foreigners to transport and the loss to the country 
has been tremendous. 

These are facts of deep signiticanee, not simply to ship- 
builders and politicians^ but to the average laborer and 
the citizen of whatever class, because it baa been proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that a great shipbuilding 
program stimulates virtually every industry of a nation, 
and assures certainty of continuous employment and a 
steady manufacture* 

Consider, if you are skeptical about the necessity of an 
American merchant marine, these facts \ 

For the twenty-year period ending in 1914 our total 
overseas commerce amounted to nearly $5,000,000,000, 
an increase of 78% per cent over the previous twenty 
years* In the carrying of this commerce American ships 
earned a little less than $300,000,000, and foreign ships 
more than $2,500,000,000* 

Let foreign trade increase at the same rate during the 
next twenty years and it would amount to $89,000,000,000 
which would mean, providing the United States decided 
mot to have a merchant marine, that we would give over 
to foreign nations and their merchant marines $5,000,000,- 
000 in freight charges alone. Nor does tliis startling fact 
take account of the millions earned every year by foreign 
ships carrying our passengers and mails; nor do the 
figures include the enormous profits on the cost of repairs, 
wages, stores, etc., now paid into foreign treasuries* 
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It has been carefully estimated that the American 
nation has bought and paid for in the past twenty years 
in freight charges alone the equivalent of 26,965,692 tons 
of Bhipping, more than the world's total tonnage at the 
outbreak of the war< And if our former lethargy regard* 
ing these matters eontinaes during the next twenty years 
we shall proceed to pay in freight charges to foreign na- 
tions for 48,088,589 tons of shipping. 

Until the war awakened the nation to these grave con- 
ditions all efforts of organizations and loyal citizens and 
jnanufacturers have been in vain. The Middle West has 
said: 

Ohp shipst That is a matter for shipbnilders and the people 
in the seaport stat^ in the East. We can get onr goods carried 
in foreign bottoms and why should wc worry T 

The politician has cared little and known less about 
foreign trade and foreign nations. The country was so 
busy in a microscopic policy of home industry that it lost 
its perspective upon world affairs. American travelers 
have returned to the country to report that they have 
found in foreign ports the ships of every other nation 
under the sun, save those of the United States* The 
following words of Lewis Nixon are a sample of the warn- 
ing and pleas given forth without impression upon the 
average American, 

A glance at the harbor in New York will show great fle€tfl of 
ships confitantly added to by more and larger boats, which were 
built from the eanungs of our country and eonfltaatly growing 
in earning power. There is plenty of profit if we can get into 
the business. At the present time we are faced upon the ocean 
by a monopoly of ocean carriers, together with inordinate naval 
powers; yet the very men who rail against domestic monopoly 
not only fail to appreciate this great menace to our national 
prosperity I but actually belittle the efforts of those who are 
attempting to awaken our people to a realization of iL 

That which the efforts of many a well-wisher of our 
maritime independence found it impossible to bring about 
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has come along with the war and the particnlar emphasifi 
that this conflict laid upon the need of shipping. 

The leadership of the United States Shipping Boards 
supported by thousands of shapbuilders and their em- 
ployees, newly enlisted in this fresh industry, has aroused 
a hope that after all these years the United States may 
see its flag upon the ships of the seven seas. 

In order to reveal tliis new interest of the United States 
in shipping matters, it will be of interest to study a few 
maritime facts. 

Merchant fleets of the world at the end of June, 1914, 
totaled approximately 35,000,000 gross tons in ocean-going 
ateamers of 1600 gross tons or more* There was in addi- 
tion to this tonnage approximately 7,000,000 tons made up 
of smaller steamers from 100 to 1600 gross tons in siJ^e. 
The following table gives an idea of the way this tonnage 
was distributed among the different nations: 



WoRUj's Mekcbaut Steam Tonnage for Jone 30, 1&14 



Country 


1600 Gross Tons 


100 Gross Tons 


and Over 


and Over 


United Kingdom* . . « 


17,465.000 


20,100,000 




4,650,000 


5,150,000 




1,(>45,000 


1,920,000 


United States 


1,520,000 


1,875,000 




1,400,000 


1,750,000 


HoUand 


1,275,000 


1,475,000 


Italy,.... 


1,250,000 


1,430,000 


Norway 


1,125.000 


1,950,000 




950,000 


1,950,000 




725,00f> 


820,000 




700,000 


900,000 




585,000 


850,000 


Sweden 


545,000 


1,030,000 




455,000 


785,000 




285,000 


345,000 




150,000 


300,000 




50,000 


90,000 




360,000 


795,000 


Total...,..,..,..... 


35,135,000 


42,615,000 
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It will be seen from these figures that out a total of 
35,000,000 tons all but 500,000 tons was owned by fifteen 
countries and, furthermore, that the bulk of the world's 
steam tonnage in 1914 belonged to eight nations. The 
United Kingdom, with more than 17,000,000 tons; Ger- 
many, with 4,500,000; and the other six — -France, the 
United States, Japan, the Netherlands, Italy and Norway 
—ranging between 1,000,000 and 2,000,000 tons each, con- 
trolled approximately 85 per cent of the ocean-going 
steamships of the world. It is quite clear, therefore, that 
the burden of maritime transport and the losses sustained 
fell principally on these nations. The dominant place of 
British shipping and the weak position of the United 
States was evident. 

During the war the allied and neutral fleets suffered 
heavily and the combined efforts of the enemies of the 
allies cut deeply into the tonnage especially of Great 
Britain and France. Great Britain lost more tonnage dur- 
ing the war than was owned by any two other nations at 
the outbreak of the war. The losses of the United States 
were relatively less than those of the other allies and less 
than some of the neutrals, especially Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark. This was due in part to the small merchant 
fleets which our country owned during the war and in 
part because of our late entry into the conflict. A further 
reason might be attributed to the fact that there was less 
need for United States ships to cross the submarine zone. 
The total losses estimated from enemy operations during 
the war were 13,000,000 gross tons. 

In the following table are included the losses of all sizes 
and classes of vessels, but mainly of seagoing steamers. 
Add to these losses from marine risk, about 2,200,000 
tons and the total comes up to 15,000,000 gross tons of 
loss during the war period or about 35 per cent of the 
world's tonnage of all sizes and classes when the war 
opened. It may be noted that losses from marine risk 
averaged normally about 2^4 per cent a year, and while 
the war was in progress losses from all causes occurred 
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at more than three times thia normal rate. If there 
had not been a speeding up of shipbuilding during thia 
period, replacing losses by new const ruction, the world*! 
Aaeta would have decreased bj about one-third. 

AuJMn AND NsnniAL LoaBEs of Mehchakt Tomtom 

OOUKTSY GROSS TONS 

Great Britain 7,753,746 

Norway 1^78,335 

Prance 907^88 

-taly 852424 

TJmted StBteg 383,987 

Greece , 337^ 

Beomark 239,922 

Sweden .,. 207,733 

HoUaiid 199,975 

RuSKia - 183,852 

Spain 167,693 

Japan .,......*. 127,470 

Belgium 98,874 

Portugal 92,382 

MisceUaneous 91^936 

Total 12^14,742 



The war deYeloped in the United States a new vigor of 
shipbuilding, and ships which take from one to three 
years to complete in peace time were built in a few months 
and in some eas^ in a few weeks even, during much 
feverish activity. This period was marked by the 
standardization of vessels and by a nation-wide mobiliza- 
tion of industrial resources for the purpose of speeding 
up ship construction. The total construction for the war 
period amounted to nearly 12,000,000 gross tons. The 
following table will give an idea of the annual construction 
irf teasels for three momentous years in shipbuilding in* 
.dostiy on the part of the principal shipbulding nations: 
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SmPBUILPINQ IN TBM PRINCIPAL COTOTOIIB, 1916 TO 1918 





GroBB Tons, 


GrofB Tom, 


Gro8B Tons, 




1918 


1917 


1916 


United States 


3,033,000 


997,900 


504,200 


United Kingdom 


1,348,100 


1,348,100 


608,200 




489,900 


350,100 


145,600 


Holland 


74,000 


148,700 


180,100 


Italy 


60,700 


38,900 


56,600 




47,700 


46,100 


42,400 




39,500 


26,700 


26,700 


Scattering 


354,500 


166,600 


124,300 


World total 


5,447,400 


2,937,800 


1,688,100 



The above figures not only reveal a great increase in 
total tonnage built, but they show the United States in 
a leading position in this recent construction period. Our 
country has increased its output sixfold in three years 
and the total of more than 3,000,000 tons of shipbuilding 
in 1918 was greater than all the world had built in the 
preceding year. Japan increased its output threefold, 
while Great Britain produced less tonnage than in pre- 
war years, because of the fact that so many of her yards 
were required for naval craft. At the end of 1918 the 
world's merchant fleet of ocean-going steamshii>s (1600 
tons and over) totaled about 32,600,000 gross tons. 

The relative importance of the principal nations which 
control the world's merchant marine has thus altered con- 
siderably during the past four or five years, the United 
Kingdom still leading with more than 14,000,000 tons and 
the United States with upwards of 6,000,000 tons taking 
second place. The four leading maritime countries to-day 
are the United Kingdom, the United States, Japan, France. 
These four and their combined fleets own upwards of 75 
per cent of the world's tonnage. By the end of the present 
year the United States should have adequate shipping to 
carry at least 50 per cent of its overseas trade and, if 
le^slation and leadership are forthcoming, our country 
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should really start upon a new period of sblpping history. 
It must be remembered, however, that the British fleet is 
rapidly being enlarged and is still the leading merchant 
fleet of the world, and promises to remain in this leader- 
sbipi since Great Britain is so vitally dependent upon the 
sea and ships for its expansion and livelihood. 

The great need at present in our country is for definite 
and decisive action relative to laws by Congress that will 
make it possible for our country to compete on even terms 
with other nations on the sea. 

There is, however, a kind of indefiniteness about all of 
our plans which troubles the practical and experienced 
shipowner and manufacturer. Our maritime affairs arc 
somewhat like the description of an old darky woman 
of her husband's illness. When asked how her naan was 
getting on, she replied: 

Oh, he's jiist lingering along, lingering along. I 4o wigli he 
wotild do something definite. 

Doubt is expressed by many of our most capable ship- 
ping men as to our actual ability to compete with Oriental 
ship labor, and there is also doubt as to whether this 
country can bmld ships cheaper than those constructed 
on the Clyde, There is still also uncertainty as to the 
best method of operation of our ships. 

Shall the government own and operate the vessels? 
Should ships be owned and run by private firms! Shall 
the ships be sold at auction! Or shall we follow the 
BOggcstion of a former vice-president of the Emergency 
Whet Corporation, who believes that the government 
should treat the ships as New York City treats the sub- 
ways — own them and lease them to private operators f 

The very evident tendency at present both on the part 
of the Shipping Board and shipping men generally is 
toward the private operation at least of our merchant 
marine, while there are rumors occasionally of subsidies 
together with new ideas of ownership and operation more 
or leas constantly forthcoming. 
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Wliatever plan is adopted the country faces an intricate 
problem, and this problem revolves about economic 
advantage and possibility. 

Bobert Dollar, the veteran shipowner, sees the problem 
from the point of view of owners of ships and believes 
that these men alone must be held responsible to develop 
trade. He says that ship charterers having no money 
invested will operate the ships only as long as they can 
make a profit. 

Mr. Dollar farther advocates the selling of the ships by the 
government to private owners on the installment plan; 
he would also like to have the government pay the dif- 
ference between the American standard wage, say $60 
a month, and the Oriental standard pay of i)erhaps $15 
a month. 

Then, again, the ever present Seamen's Act rises to the 
surface, and there is a consensus of opinion, rather than 
a consensus of acts, to the end that certain x>ortions of 
this bill at least should be radically changed, if American 
ships are to be placed again on the Pacific in competition 
with Japanese carriers. 

Add to these walls of difficulty a slow-moving and, if 
we are to judge from the past, an ill-informed CJongress, 
more or less indifferent to all matters outside the con- 
fines of the United States, and the need becomes more and 
more pressing for some decisive and experienced leader- 
ship. 

A statement by the National Foreign Trade Council, 
of which Mr. James A. Farrell is Chairman, offers specific 
suggestions for handling the shipping problems: 

Congress has declared in favor of private ownership of oar 
merchant marine as soon as practicable, bnt under present con- 
ditions it is impracticable to dispose of any considerable pro- 
portion of our merchant marine to private owners at fair prices. 

So much of the fleet as cannot be chartered on a bare boat 
basis or time charter to private operators should be laid up 
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pendinf the revival of world commerce, Meanwhil© the fleet 
will serve our oatioml seeority as a naval auxiliary in case of 
neceasitj. 

The plan ahould be abandoned of alloeattng ships to load afc 
porta and for trade routes irrespective of the tonnage of cargo 
G^wnng or of the losses to the Government attendant on thia 
policy- 
While it is obvious that the ultimate sale price will be measured 
by the world market for Bimilar ships, such parity of price and 
eaccessful operation can he obtained only if the operating coats 
arc approximately equal to those of our foreign competitors. 

Present shipping laws requiring larger crews sobjeet American 
vessels to a disadvantage estimated at 5 per cent on the capital 
ijjvestmentp while the compulsory advance of half wage* in any 
fbreigu port of eall adds a further burden of eost by involving 
exeeffiive delays'. 

Ab continued maiuteuance of the American merchant marine 
is of vital intcreat to American producers, exporters and importers, 
they should require the employment of American vessels in the 
earrying of their shipment of exports and imports to such extent 
as they are able to exercise preference or control, and in any 
eaae tbcy should prevent diaeriminatiou against American ships 
in such transportatiom 

It is beheved that the adoption of these recommendations wiU 
save the Government its present large loss in carrying on the 
earisting plan of operation aud will insure ultimately the retire- 
ment of the Government frotn the shipping busing through the 
Bale to private owners of the fleet at reasonable prices* 

Between the United States and its possessions and foreign 
portS) rapid, regular combined passenger and frei^t service 
ahould be maiutained for the prompt and regular carriage of the 
mails, express, freight and merchandise. 

The State and Federal governments are urged to remove those 
disabilities caused by nonunifoimity of State laws and eicessive 
taxation which place American insurance at a disadvantage with 
the foreign insurance market in which they must compete, 
We urge the enactment of the marine insurance measure now 
pending tn CoogresSf a model upon which uniform State legisla^ 
tion may be based. 

American export business has been injured in the past by 
lack of persistent effort to hold markets already gained* Ameri- 
can producers are urged not to abaodon or lose interest in their 
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f areign trade beetiue it diows no pioAt for tbe momciiit and to 
remonber that in many easea it will coat nmoh more to regain in 
the future a boainesa loat now through laek of eourage and f ore- 
aifi^t 

The yaat mari^et whieh the United Statea offera to other nations 
on a basis of equality, and the supplies of American raw material 
exported without taxation or discrimination, entitle the American 
export and import trade to equality of treatment in all foreign 
markets. 

To insure sudi equality of treatment that American tariff 
whatever its underlying principle, should provide for additional 
duties on imports frcmi nations discriminating by tariffs or 
administrative practices against the trade of the United Statea. 

A most crucial necesoty exists for a strong, competent 
and well-informed leader of our merchant marine activi- 
ties, a man with authority to act. We have had quite 
enough of talk and theory spinning. As an did college 
professor once said to a hesitating student: 

Tour greatest need at present is to go ahead and do some- 
tiling. 

Public sentiment has been aroused; now let it be capi- 
talized in definite action. 

One of the requirements of the American nation just 
now is a man of achievement, big in vision and capable 
by experience to focus his theories upon a definite line of 
action, which we believe the country is ready, as never 
before, to support. 

The period of theoretical education is drawing to an 
end; both within and without the U. S. Shipping Board 
we have experienced quite enough of errors of ine£Bciency ; 
under the guidance of clearly defined business principles 
and policies the nation must now launch out into maritime 
life or be satisfied to slip back into its former isolated 
nonmaritime condition. No one believes that we can or 
will do this, but the necessity is insistent upon the nation. 

But behind the scenes the plan for world readjustment 
is being worked out— here and there we see indications 
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of better days in changed and better trade relations, for 
us in these cloudy days to have the courage of our con- 
victions, to retain the good sense of our better judgment, 
and by exercise and application of the principles of 
coSperative effort prepare for the day when the clouds 
shall clear away and we shall stand in the forefront of 
the nations controlling the commerce of the world. 

The Disarmament Conference which is being held in 
Washington as this book is going to press gives promise 
of action which will affect favorably the American mer- 
chant marine and with the sympathetic attitude of the 
present administration to our national shipping, it ia 
sincerely hoped that many of the problems which have 
confronted our maritime business may meet with satisfac- 
tory solution. 
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BIARINE INSURANCE 

Insurance furnished by oompetiiors can be used to oomb the 
profits out of any trade. — Henry Evans, 

Among the instrumentalities to promote and conduct 
foreign trade, the three vital factors, shipping, banking 
and insuranco, imist be carefully studied by the manu- 
facturer or exporter. The history of overseas busmem, 
in Great Britain and Germany particularly, reveals the 
fact that it is throujtli tho successful union of these three 
factors that trade success is achieved. A study of these 
nations will also con /ince the student that it is extremely 
important for a nation doing foreign business to control 
each one of these agencies rather than depend upon 
foreign nations either for ships, banks or insurance. It 
is too much for human nature to expect that any com- 
petitor nation will tr^at American exporters with the 
sam*.» consideration that ♦^^.ey would treat their own 
citizens or subjects. 

It becomes, therefore, a part of the patriotic duty of 
Americans to care for and maintain the interest of the 
American marine underwriter. 

Marine insurance has for its objective the distribution 
amongst a number of iudi iduals losses which might be 
diflScult for any one of them to bear singly. The idea 
has evolved considerably since its beginning in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries amongst the then flourishing 
Italian republics, and there has arisen the marine under- 
writer whose business it is to serve the needs of the insur- 
ing public, and to see to it that the various members of 

las 
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that pnblie are charged with their proper cost of pro- 
tection* 

The purpose of thp marine in^uranee oompatiy is to 
give, in thv hrst plaue, a I isolate aiid uiiq^uostioued pro- 
tection to all pcrsonj* liable to suffiT loss through perils 
of the seas; second, whm such loss occui*s to paj what- 
ever loss the insured hm Nustiiiufd ; in d, third, to adjust 
the cost 01 this proteirtioii that it ahall not he '^xn^ive 
as a whole, nor slmll any oxu> man pay more than his 
fair shar\ 

Ocfau carrierH ar'* 5n a Non'ewhat different mm as far 
as risks art.' concerned than are the railroads. Both by 
law and also by the conlraet provisions of their bills of 
lading, they have a greatly limited liability. The Harder 
Act^ which was Massed by i 'un-rcas m 1S9^>, fixus the obli- 
gatioim oi" a steamship company in the United States. In 
tills act it is stated that: 

If the owner of aoy vessel tranaporting merchandise or prop- 
erty to or from any port in the United States of America shall 
eizereise due diligence to make the eaid veesel in all respects 
seaworthy and properly manned, eqaipped^ and supplied^ neither 
the vessel, her owner^ or owners^ agent, or charterers BhaU 
become or be held responsible for damage or loss resulting from 
faults or errors in navigation or in the management of said 
vessel, nor aha 11 the vessel, her owner or owners, charterers, 
agent, or master be held liable for losses arising from damages 
of the sea or other navigable waters, acts of Ood, or pubhe 
enemies, or the inherent defect, quality, or vice of the thing 
^rried, or from insufficiency of package, or seizure under legal 
process^ or for loss resulting from any act or omission of the 
shipper or owner of the goods, his agent or representative, or 
from Baving or attempting to save, hfe or property at sea, or 
from any deviation in rendering such service. 

In order to give a concrete idea of the cortimon insurance 
eluus'>i i^ nre taking the liberty to present the views 

and explicit definitions of Mr. Edward R. Hughes, who for 
many years has specialized in connection with the insurance 
of merchandise: 
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V, P. A* IS* CL 

(Free of particular average EngUeh oandiHonB), 

Warranted free from P. A. onleas general, or the ship be 
stranded, sank, burnt, on fire or in eoUiaion. 

When goods are insured with this danse underwriters 
are not responsible for partial damage (particular average) 
unless one of the above accidents occurs, thereby breaking 
the warranty. Should the warranty be broken then any 
loss or damage is recoverable irresjiective of percentage. 
A i>olicy accepted with these conditions should also cany 
a clause providing for payment of goods totally lost (case 
and contents) during shipment, transshipment or discharge. 

''W. A.," «S. P. A.,'' "P. P. A., 3%" 

All goods shipped under deck (except as hereinafter specially 
provided for) are covered : free of average under three per cent, 
unless general or the vessel be stranded, sunk, burnt, on fire or 
in collision; each interest and/or each invoice to be considered 
as if separately insured, and average payable, if required, on the 
whole or on each invoice, or on each description of goods therein, 
or in series in order of invoice as follows: 

(Here follows the description of goods and the series on 
which underwriters agree to pay claims.) 

The terms '*with average," ** Subject to Particular 
Average," '*Pree of Particular Average unless amounting 
to three per cent" are merely different ways of stating 
that underwriters will pay for jmrtial loss due to a peril 
insured against, provided the damage amounts to three 
per cent franchise. It should be understood, however, 
that in case of gi^neral average or the vessel be stranded, 
etc., any loss occasioned by sea peril is collectible irrespec- 
tive of percentage. 
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''ON DECK'* 

Shipments on deck: Warranted free of particular average 
unless the vessel be stranded, sunk, burnt, on fire or in collision, 
but ineluding risk of jettiaon and washing overboard, iiTe8pe<^ 
tive of percentage. 

Unless the warranty is broken undenvriters are not 
liable for damage unless an entire package (case and con- 
tents) is washed overboard or jettisoned. 

The clauses referred to above are those most commonly 
tided» but the nature of the goods sliipped is the factor 
in determining what form should apply* For instance', 
fruit and vegetables (perishable of their own nature), 
cement, steel goods and such like raerchandise, winch are 
liable to particular average, are usually only written on 
F. R A. terms, while dry goods, shoes and case goods of 
nearly every description are insured "Subject to Par- 
ticular Average if amounting to 3% on each ease or ship- 
ping package.'* 

Undermiters' Responsibility •—It is somewhat difficult 
to put into condensed form to what extent the policy 
covers, but for ordinary purposes of claim it is generally 
assumed that loss caused by sea water is collectible when 
insured S. P. A. provided the damage amounts to the per* 
cent^ge mentioned in the policy. On the other hand» 
unless special insurance has been taken out at an enhanced 
premium, damage due to breakage, leakage, fresh water 
and oil stains are not collectible unless there is direct 
evidence that the damage was caused by stranding or 
collision. 

Carriers' EeaponsibiUty. -When the carrier issnen a bill 
of lading on merchandLiC without a notation of any dam- 
age, he is in duty bound to deliver in like good order and 
condition as received, unless he can show that the damage ^ 
has been occasioned by a peril of the sea, for which 
damage he is exonerated !inder the terms and conditions 
of the bill of lading; and when goods are discharged 
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and before taking deliyeiy, if any damage is found, claim 
should be made in writing to the steamship agents in order 
to give them an opportunity of examining the goods if 
they so wish before removal from their custody. This 
procedure in no way invalidates any claim which might 
be made under the terms of the insurance policy, for the 
assured, imder what is known as the ''Sue and Labor 
Clause," is in duty bound to protect the interests of 
underwriters. 

Warehouse to Warehouse. — Goods should be covered from 
the point of origin until delivered at destination, and the 
following clause is used in the policy of a large American 
trading house: 

Insurance nnder thiil -policy is to attach from the moment 
goods are at risk of the assured at initial point of shipment, 
while in course of transportation whether waterbome or not, and 
covers continuously thereafter until the goods are delivered into 
store, warehouse or factory or the risk of the assured is term- 
inated whichever first occurs, at final point of destination, includ- 
ing risk of inland transportation, and whilst awaiting shipment 
or delivery on docks, wharves, quays, in lighters, go-downs, ware- 
houses, custom house deposits and/or appraiser's stores. 

To west coast South American ports: Covering while on 
docks and/or in warehouses or stores of the consignees or in 
the Custom House and/or Custom House Deposits at destination 
but not to exceed ten (10) days in all after discharge from 
lighter. 

On goods destined for interior places and insured thereto 
hereunder, this policy covers in terms hereof until such goods 
are safely delivered into warehouse or store of consignee at such 
interior places. 

It must be borne in mind that underwriters only cover 
the goods while they are in the usual course of transit and 
if, for any reason other than perils insured against, the 
transit is stopped, special insurance should be placed until 
they continue to go forward 

Spficial Risk^. — Theft, pilferage, phort delivery by vessel, 
leakage, breakage (u)ilesR caused by a marine peril) and 
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damage due to fresh water and Htaina are not perils of the 

sffl'* and mitl<?rwritera are not liable unl^s^ they agree to 
i*aver siioh ntk^ for nn additianal prLraiunu Owing to the 
abnormal los^Re» due to pHfiirage many companies refuse to 
insun.' such ri?^ks at any tigure ; conscqnentlyj unless con- 
sigiieeK jointly Ijring pressure to bt?ar on their local authori- 
ties to remedy conditions, they must he prepared to shoulder 
the burden themselves. It would be the best for all con- 
cerned if every underwriter would refuse to grant theft 
insurance, in whieh case consignees would have no alterna- 
tive but to ai^tate for punishment of the guilty instead of 
paying an additional premium in order not to be bothered. 

*' Perils of the sea" do not include damage due to rain 
during loading or dlsehai^e or while left exposed on shore 
or docks. Such loaaes are preventable and are only duo 
to lack of proper precaution. 

Aban4o7iment. — It shonhl lie clearly understood that 
merchandise is always for account of the asHun-d until the 
insurance comp^i?vv juf n f h nn rpt : bi^adoumen^, con* 
sequcntjy, tht; insured should sflfctguard the goody juat as 
though no insuranc*^ policy had been taken out* Some 
merchants believe lhat Uir moment goods arc damaged they 
are tifT account of the underwriters* This is most decidedly 
not true. 

Claims. — In the event of loss or damage by a sea peril 
underwriters will require the following documents: copy 
of Captain's pn>test or certificate issued by a rpprcBcntative 
of the Ntnv York Board of Marine Undemritera, National 
Boai*d of Marine Underwriters, or Lloyd *s Agent ; copy of 
bill of lading; copy of original commercial invoice, and 
insurance certifieatc» unloi^ it is a total loss, tbcn under- 
writers n^iuiir* all original document.s. 

The undt^rwritor under a particular average adjustment 
on cargo is only liable for his proportion which the dif- 
ferenee between the sound and damaged arrived values 
hears to the sound value, which proportion applied to the 
insured value gives the amount due by underwriters, plus 
the expenses of proving the loss. The underwriter b not 
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liable for any loss on duty unless there is a specific insur- 
ance effected, and if such is the case he is liable for the 
same percentage of loss on the insm'ed value of the duty 
as ia shown on the merchandise. 

Complaints are occasionally received that the insurance 
companies are seeking to avoid payment of just claiBis, 
but the writer's experience over a number of years is that 
the companies are always ready to pay legitimate claims 
and frequently pay when there is more than a reasonable 
doubt of their responsibility, but they certainly cannot be 
expected to make good for the fault of others* The tend- 
ency to claim against the insurance compames for every 
description of loss irrespective of the c^use of damage is 
to be deprecated. An ejiergetie position taken by the con- 
signees on receipt of damaged or pilfered merchandise 
would} in many cases, result in a settlement by the proper 
parties, whereas if the claim is simply made against under- 
writers as a matter of course, it frequently develops that 
the loss was not occasioned by a peril insured against ajid 
the claim is rejected, leaving the client with no recourse 
except to write off the loss. 

There are perhaps few subjects connected with foreign 
trade about which so little is specifically known on the part 
of foreign shippers and manufacturers, but unless marine 
insurance takes its place among the other factors of ship- 
ping and banking, our foreign commerce will experience 
a very great leakage, and American shipowners particularly 
will find their competitive efforts with foreign concerns 
even more difficult* There should be cooperative measures 
between banking, shipping and insurance which will furnish 
facilities capable of supplying the needs of our national 
interests in the colossal struggle just before us for the 
world ^s trade. With a new power of shipping and banking 
service, the United States should also give its attention to 
obtaining a sufficient marine protection controlled in this 
eoiantry to make possible an enlarging confidence on the 
part of shippers. 

There is no doubt but that Great Britain mm- 
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tnanded the foreign trade of the world largely beeause .she 
hhs been able to fiiiaiii^e it hi^i^elf, carry it in her owu ships, 
and protect both her credit and hpr losses by inyiirmg prac- 
tically every dollar of her om^ii trade with her own msnr- 
anoe. Before the war Germany was rapidly gathering her 
strength by the proper coordination of these three great 
elements in overseas business. Our American commerce 
abroad will be largely dependent upon the way upon which 
we are able to follow the example of our great trade com- 
petitors, adapting our policies and our methods to suit our 
peculiar national products and possessions* 



CHAPTER IX 



CABLES— THE NERVES OF FOREIGN TRADE 

There are four great -Cacilities of Poreifj^n Trade — ships, 
banks, marine insurance, nnd cable and telegraph services. 
Lackiiig any one of these a nation is severely handicapped 
in contes^ting with olher countries for markets and business ♦ 
abroad. 

There are those who believe that before long a fifth 
and possibly a sixth great instrumentality for commeree 
will arrive having an important bearing upon the develop- 
ment and extension of both shipping and oceanic cables, 
namely, the wireless aiid the aeroplane or dirigible. 
As yet noither of these latter instrumentalities competes 
seriously with either cable communications or transporta- 
tion by ships, but the great amount of scientific study, 
together with money expended upon wireless stations leads 
the exporter to hope for the arrival, at no far distant date, 
of a day when the air will contain both messages, men and 
merchandise, passing from continent to continent, annihi- 
lating spacial and geographic distances and maldng the 
world of trade one. 

While it is not seriously contended that radio telegraphy 
will replace the telegraph and cable systems, it supplies a 
most valuable supplement to present cable facilities. By 
radio it is possible to provide direct telegraphic communcia- 
tion with centers which cannot be reached by cable, either 
because of geographical position or due to present prohibi- 
tive cost of new cable lines. The same conditions govern- 
ing the aeceptanec of messiiges apply via radio as via cable. 
The same codes used in one service may be used with equal 
facility in the other. The same registered addresses nsied 

116 
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for cable communication are available for radio messages. 
American comjuerce now has at its disposal more complete 
facilities for international radio communication than are 
available to the business interests of anj^ other country. 

The radio has been found an effective substitute in place 
of cable communication when abnormal activity cames con- 
gested conditions in transmission of messages. Ehie to the 
war, which tied up both Atlantic and Pacific cable lines 
with a great mass of messages, the radio has proved its 
importance of caring for a large traffic of commercial mea- 
wa^GB. However, the cable at present has features of secrecy, 
certainty and accuracy » which present strong points in its 
favor. 

A permanent cable was laid across the Atlantic in 1866 
and from this beginning there has been a remarkable 
development, until at the end of 1920 there were 3052 
gubmaiine cables in operation having an ag^Ti gate length 
of 2!i8,0S5 nautjcat mi Its. VV ui U the w^ar stopped the de- 
velopment of cable laying almost entirely, there has been 
recently an enlargement of interest on the part of several 
nations interested in foreign trade and the facilities which 
the cable system offers therefor. 

When it is considered that according to the Department 
of Commrrce almost 85 per cmt of our total trade with 
the Far East is ti-aitsactcd by eab]e and in considt^-ration 
of the vast amount of. buj^inpss with Latin America de- 
pendent upon liable s^ni e, n **<noHHMge of this subject 
becomes indiiipemsable to those interested in foreign trade. 

Oi these submarine cables noted above — 532 privately 
owned with a length of over 262,000 miles, and 2628 gov- 
c-rnment owned with a length of nearly 56«ftOO miles — 
nearly 50 per cent are in the hand^ of British interests. 

Cables radiate from England *d shores to all points of the 
globe. Great Britain is eonneetcd with the continent of 
Europe by twenty-two government cables ; eight to France j 
three to Belgium ; three to Holland ; six to Germany j and 
two to Norway. These cablas, with the exception of those 
formerly belonging to Germany^ are worked jointly by the 
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British, French, Belgian, Dutch and Norwegian govern- 
ments and are the chief means of communication between 
Oreat Britain, Central Europe and Norway. 

An extensive and complex set of cables places Great 
Britain in touch with Canada and the United States. The 
Commercial Cable Company (U. S.) operates four trans- 
atlantic cables from Waterville, Ireland, and the Western 
Union Telegraph Company (U. S.) operates eight — four 
from Valentia, Ireland, and four from Penzance, England. 
The Western Union is also constructing a short cable to 
connect Ireland with England. These two companies are 
American owned. 

Cable Oonstmotion. — ^The making of a cable, especially 
the ability to secure the materials entering into its con- 
struction, is a somewhat vital matter in connection with 
the expansion of this means of communication. To quote 
from an article in World*s Markets written by John L. 
Brinda, the following facts give a general idea of cable 
construction : 

The core of the cable consists of strands of copper wire covered 
first with several coatings of gatta-percha and then with a thick 
eoat of wet jute, yam or hemp for protection and insolation. 
Sometimes the core is* inclosed in a thin layer of brass tape for 
special protection. The core is finally inclosed in a cover made 
from galvanized iron or steel wire each separate wire covered 
with a mixture of gutta-percha, resin and Stockholm tar known 
as Chatterton's compound. Tarred tape is then used to cover 
the whole cable. 

Although some cables have been construcfted with rubber in 
lieu of gutta-percha, they have not proven satisfactory and gutta- 
percha still remains the best known material for this particular 
use. The principal source of gutta-percha is the Malay Archi- 
pelaf^o, and British interests have controlled — through their con- 
nection with Chinese traders and otherwise — the major portion 
of the world's supply. It is expected that the development of 
gutta-percha growing in the Philippines will sooner or later 
make America free of the necessity of depending on the British. 
The most significant fart, ho\i-ever, is that practically all sub- 
marine cables must be constructed in England as no other country 
bat developed a cable manufacturing industry of any importance. 
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There is only one line operated hy an American company 
to the great markets of the Far East. This is the only 
'American cable with one exception having landing 
stations, other than those on the mainland of the 
United States, on American territory. The cables of the 
All America system t^nch American territory at the 
Panama Canal Zone, at Guantanamo Bay (U. S* Naval 
Station) Cuba, and also Porto Rico. Although Oreat 
Britain controls 44 per cent, or 133328 nautical miles 
o£ the world's submarine cables, the landing stations 
at both ends of nearly aU these cables are on British soil ; 
while the United States with 21 per cent or 63,933 nautical 
miles, does not control the landing stations at both ends 
of the cable, with the exception of that of the Com;iiercial 
Cable Company to the Philippines and All America to 
Portn Bieo and to the Canal Zone, This indicates a 
dominant reason for Great Britain's present cable leader- 
ship. Her ownership of countries and i^laiidH librT*ally 
scattered over the face uf the worli' makes pussible oivner- 
ship and c«mrrol at both ends of many of her cableSt and 
morec*ver obviates^ to a large extent the difficulty and delay 
of seeuring landing privileges ior new I'able projects. 

Inter- Americsan Cables,— Inter- American Cable facilities 
may be divided into thi*ee groups — those wliich connect 
the U. S, with 

Mexico, Central America and the West Indies* 
6. The West Coast of Sooth America, 
e. The East Coast of South America. 

The few cable conneetionB between the West Indies 
and northern South America (Venezuela and the Guianas) 
may be included in this latter group. 

For some time past All America Cables have adequately 
served the firal two fields; the third has been served 
largely by British interests until the recent extensions 
of the All America system to Santos and Rio de Janeiro 
by way of Buenos Aires and Montevideo. Mej^ages be- 
tween New York and Buenos Aires are handled with- 
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oat retransmission hj hand, that is, by purely automatie 
methods, a distance of 7452 miles, in less tlian fifteen 
minutes. All America Cables contemplate making a com- 
plete circuit of the continent of South America. 

Cuba. — The island is served by All America Cables from 
New York; by the Western Union Telegraph Company 
with triplicate cables between Key West and Havana; by 
the Commercial Cable Company from New York to 
Havana; by the United States & Haiti Telegraph & Cable 
Company with a single cable from New York to Cape 
Haitian, where it connects with the lines of the Compagnie 
Frangaise des Cables T^legraphiques ; locally by the Cuba 
Submarine Telegraph Company, landings being made at 
points along the southern coast of Cuba. The cables of 
the West India and Panama Telegraph Company begin at 
Santiago, Cuba, and extend to Jamaica, Porto Rico, Yir- 
gin Islands, St. Eitts, Antigua, Guadeloupe, Dominica, St. 
Lucia, St. Vincent, Barbados, Grenada, Trinidad and 
British Guiana. This Company and the Cuba Submarine 
Telegraph Company connect with Cable Companies serv- 
ing places north and south of Cuba. 

Porto Rico. — The island is served from New York di- 
rectly by All America Cables, Inc. ; from New York by the 
United States and Haiti Telegraph and Cable Company 
via Haiti and the French West Indies system; by the 
Western Union Telegraph Company via Havana, the Cuba 
Submarine Telegraph Company, and the West India and 
Panama Telegraph Company. Messages may also be sent 
via All America Cables, Inc., and the U. S. Naval Wireless 
from Guantanamo, Cuba, as well via All America Cables 
and West India and Panama Telegraph Company from 
Santiago, Cuba. 

Haiti and San Domingo. — Haiti is connected with New 
York by the cables of United States and Haiti Telegraph 
& Cable Company at Cape Haitien. It also receives com- 
munications by wireless from the cables of the All America 
Cables via the wireless system of the United States Naval 
Communications service at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. This 
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wifeless service also reaches San Domingo. The latter 
conntry is reached in addition by the Western Umon Tele- 
graph Company through connections at Havana with the 
Cuba Submarine Telegraph Company and the French Tele- 
graph Company as well as by the wireless service of the 
Quanlca Centrale from Porto Rico. San Domingo may 
likewise be reached over the lines of the United States & 
Haiti Telegraph & Cable Company from New York City. 

Th€ Virgin Islands. — All America Cables, Inc., connect- 
ing at Santiago, Cuba, and at Porto Rico with the West 
India and Panama Telegraph Company or, at Quantanamo, 
Cuba, with the U. S. Naval Communication Service, serve 
St- Thomas and St. Croix. These places may also be 
reached via the Western Union Telegraph Company 
through connections at Havana with the Cuba Submarino 
Telegraph Company which, in turn, connects at Santiago, 
Cuba, with the West India and Panama Telegraph Com- 
pany ; as well via the lines of the Halifax and Bermuda 
Cable Company, the Direct West India Cable Company, 
and the West India and Panama Telegraph Company, 
Guadeloupe is reached from New York via the French 
Cable Company, also via All America Cables, Inc., con- 
necting with the West India and Panama Telegraph Com- 
pany. Messages may also be sent via the Western Union 
Telegraph Company and Commercial Cable Company via 
Havana, — Cuba Submarine Telegraph Company — West 
India and Panama Telegraph Company. 

List of Cable Companies Affording Cable Facilities in 
Latin America* — The following list gives in alphabetical 
order the various companies affording cable facilities in 
Latin America, with special reference to connections 
between the United States and Latin America: 

L AH America Cables, Inc.— This system is operated 
jointly by the Mexican Telegraph Company and the Cen- 
tral and South American Telegraph Company. On Dec, 
31st, 1920, All America Cables owned (not leased) over 
26,000 miles of cable and land lines. 

The All America Cables system, which knits together the 
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United States, Mexico, Central and South America with 
its senrice of over 23,000 nautical miles of cable, was con- 
ceived, financed, and is directed by purely American inter- 
ests. 

All America Cables, Inc., is operated jointly by the 
Mexican Telegraph Company established in 1879, and the 
All America Cables, Inc. (formerly called the Central and 
South American Telegraph Company), established in 1881. 
This system is said to hold the world's record for speed 
in transmission and accuracy in service and no money is 
spared in the endeavor to make it the best system in the 
world. 

When this system first entered Buenos Aires the rate 
was $7.50 per word. To-day the rate to Buenos Aires by 
these cables is 50 cents per word. The last reduction to 
fifty cents was effected by the company on December 1, 
1917, and the announcement of such a radical reduction 
in the cost of cabling, at a time when the cost of every- 
thing was mounting higher and higher, was enthusiastically 
received by the Governments and the public of all the 
Americas. 

The completion of its two new cables to Rio de Janeiro 
and Santos has again made it possible for this enter- 
prising company to reduce rates, and upon the opening 
of its offices at those points the rate was immediately 
rfduced from 85 cents to 65 cents per word, and a still 
further reduction to 54 cents per word was made on July 
7» 1921. Before the advent of the Company's cables into 
Rraiil the rate had remained stationary for years. Natur- 
alij' such a progressive policy of public service plays a 
Utk^ part in fostering trade relations, and a closer friend- 
«|iip between the American republics. 

l>incii>ally for the convenience of the United States 
\V>wrument, and the Embassies and Legations of the Cen- 
iml luid South American Republics, the company has 
^«t|»MU)MKl an offloo in Washington, D. C, thus putting the 
s?^>ital ixf tho nation in direct telegraphic touch with the 
*«A(HMkjA Kxt l^atin America. 
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All America Service Lines. — The AH America Cables, 
Inc*, system is composed of the following lines of com- 
munication, namely, 

'*Via All America*' (**Via Colon*' and **Via Galves^ 
ton*'). 

From New York there are two direct duplex cableB to 
Colon, touching at Ouantanamo, Cuba. An extension has 
been made to Santiago de Cuba and a direct cable has 
been recently laid from Cuba to Porto Rico. A cable has 
been laid from Colon to Cartagena, Colombia, connect- 
ing with the main line of the system. The main cable 
system continues across the Isthmus of Panama by means 
of duplicate underground cables, uniting with thc^ sub- 
marine cables again at Panama and extending down the 
West Coast as far as Valparaiso. 

The cables at Panama are also joined by a system of 
cables running north and carrying traffic for all of Cen- 
tral America, the company having its oflSces at San Juan 
del Sur, Nicaragua; Libertad, Salvador; and San Jose, 
Guatemala. Honduras is reached through Salvador, and 
Costa Rica throngh Nicaragua, over the Government tele- 
graphs. The cables south of Panama serve the Republics 
of Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and Chile. 

A cable also has recently been laid from Iquiqne to 
Arica^ and the company has purchased the line of the 
Compania de Telegrafos a Bolivia, which extends from 
Ariea by way of Tacna to La Paz, the Capital of Bolivia, 
thus serving the whole Republic of Bolivia. 

From Valparaiso, Chile, the lines, triplicate, extend 
across the Andes to the City of Buenos Aires in the 
Argentine; a line also eonneeta Santiago with Valparaiso. 

The company has installed cables between Buenos Aires 
and Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay, and the cables 
have be^?n in operation since June, 1920, 

Two separate cables have recently been laid connect- 
ing Montevideo with the cities of Rio dc Janeiro and 
Santos, in Brazil, thus offering a direct all American 
service between Brazil and the United States. 
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From Oalveflton, Texas, there are triplicate eables to 
Vera Cms and Puerto, Mexico (Cioatsacoalcos). Theae 
cross the Isthmus of Tehuantepec to the port of Salina 
Cmz upon the Pacific Coast, and from thence connect at 
San Jose, Guatemala, with the cables above described 

This route to Central and South America can be used 
to assist the main route via New York and Colon in case 
of congestion on that section, or should any of the cables 
from Panama be interrupted. 

From Vera Cruz, there is a duplicate land line to the 
City of Mexico. Messages to and from Mexico are 
received from, or delivered to, connecting lines at Galves- 
ton. 

Cartagena, Colombia, is less than 50 minutes from New 
York by All America Cables, and this company offers a 
direct connection with South and Central America with- 
out foreign censorship in time of war. 

Mr. James A. Scrymser, an American, was the founder 
of the All America Cables system (1879). In 1886, the 
staff of the home ofSlce occupying one floor at 37 Wall 
Street, New York, was composed of about 25 people. To- 
day the company owns its own building at 89 Broad Street 
and employs over 300 at that address. The company is 
erecting another building adjoining its present property 
to accommodate its growing business. 

All America Cables are the only direct means of cable 
communication between the Americas as well as the only 
American-owned company. 

2. Amazon Telegraph Company (Ltd.). — This company, 
whose cables have been in use since 1896, owns submarine 
cables connecting Para and Manaos on the Amazon River, 
there being fourteen intermediate stations. At Para the 
cable joins the lines of the Western Telegraph Com- 
pany. 

3. Central and South American Telegraph Company 
(All America Cables). 

4. Commercial Cable Company of Cuba. — Cables run 
from New York to Cuba. 
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5. Compagnie des Cables Sud-Amerioains.^ — This com- 
panj operates seven cables, with a total len^h of 3779 
nautical miles. The principal cable extends from Dakar, 
Africa, to Pernambiico, Brad!. At Dakar it is connected 
witli Bresti Prance, by a French Government cable. 

6. Compagnie Pran^^ise des Cables T^legraphiques,^ — 
Cables of the company connect C*iiba, Haiti, San Domingo, 
Guadeloupe, Martinique, Curacao, Dutch and French 
Guiana, several points in Venezuela and Salinas on the 
north coast of Brazil The company owns and operates 
trans- Atlantic cables comieeted with its Caribbean sy^em 
through the United States t Haiti Telegraph & Cable 
Company, 

7. Compania Telegrafiea-Telef6nica de la Plata. — This 
company operates one cable, extending from La Plata, 
Argentina, to Colonia^ Uruguay, 

8. Cuba Submarine Telegraph Company. — Cables^ total- 
ing 1343 nautical miles, are operated by this company. 
Landings are made at numerous points along the coast of 
the island of Cuba. 

9. Deutsch-Sudaraerikanische Tclegraphengesellschaft. 
— Before the M'ar this company operated five cables, with 
a total length of 7386 nautieal miles. A South Ameriean 
Cable from Emden (Grcrmany) via the Canaries and Mon- 
rovia, Liberia (Africa), landed at Pernambuco, Braziil. 

10* Direct West India Cable Company. — The cables of 
this company extend from Jamaica to Turks Island and 
from Turks Island to Bermuda. 

11. Halifax and Bermuda Cable Company, — The com- 
pany operates a cable from Halifax to the island of 
Bermuda, 

12. Mexican Telegraph Company (All America Cables), 

13. Pacific and European Telegraph Company, (Ltd), 
— A subsidiary company of the Western Telegraph Com- 
pany* It operates land lines between Argentina and 
Chile, 

14. River Plate Telegraph Company. — This company 
operates cable lines from La Plata, Argentina to Colonia^ 
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Uruguay, and from Colonia, Umgnay to MonteTideo, 
UraguajT. 

15. United States and Haiti Telegraph and Cable C<nn- 
pany.— The eable facilities consist of a single line from 
New york to Cape Haitien, Haiti It is operated by the 
Compagme Fran^ise des Cables Telegraphiquea. 

16. West Coast of America Telegraph Company (litd.), 
— subridiary eompany of the Western Telegraph Com- 
pany operating cables on the west coast of Sooth America- 
It connects Callao and Mollendo, Peru, with Ariea^ 
Iqniqne, Antofagasta, Coquimbo^ Valparaiso and Concep- 
cion, Cliile, 

17. Western Telegraph Company (Ltd.).^ — An extensive 
cable system is operated by this company between Europe 
and Soath America, espeeiaOy BranJ. English cables vi^ 
Ascension Island and the Cape Yerde Islands reach 
Buenos Aires; also from lisbon via the Asores and the 
Cape Verde Islands to Pemambaco, Brajdl- Cables ex- 
tend along the Brazilian coast from Para south, touching 
at Maranham, Ceara, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Santa 
Catarina, Rio Grande do Sul, Montevideo, Umguay and 
La Plata, Argentina. The Western Tele^rraph Company 
ree^tly secured permission to lay a eable north from 
Brmsl to the island of Barbados and planned to extend this 
uor& by way of Bermuda to Halifax. 

18- Western Union Telegraph Company, — The Western 
Union Telegraph Company has operated cables between 
Florida and Cuba since 1875. These lines are mentioned 
above. In 1918 a concession was granted this company 
by the Brazflian Government to lay a cable from Brazil 
to one of the islands of the Greater AntiUea. A num- 
ber of landings were possible along the coast of Brazil 
— Nictheroy (across the bay from Rio de Janeiro), 
island of Itaparica (near Bahia), Aracaju, Parahyba, 
Natal, or at Para. iVoin Para the cable was to extend 
to the Antilles itation. South from Nictheroy the cable 
Was to extend to Maldonado, Uruguay and to Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, 
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These concessions, however, have been given up, and 
the Western Union Telegraph Company plans to lay an 
American cable to the inland of Barbados, which cable 
will then utilize the cable of the Western Telegraph Com- 
pany from the island of Barbados to Brazil 

19* West India and Panama Telegraph Company* — The 
cables of this company connect Cuba, Jamaica, Porto Rico, 
Virgin Islands, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadelonpej Dominica, 
St. Lucia, St, Vincent, Barbados, Grenada, Trinidad and 
British Goiana. 

Wm% Coast of South America — Additional Facilities. — 
In addition to the service of the cables of All America 
Cables^ Inc., the west coast of Sooth America is served 
by the West Coast of America Telegraph Company, with 
office in Peru, Bolivia and Chile, European messages 
are received over the lines of the Western Telegraph 
Company, with which the West Coast of America Tele- 
graph Company is incorporated. 

ExtensionB and Improvements.^ — Brazil. — The principal 
improvements in Brazil are in connection mth the exten- 
sion of the cables of All America Cables' lines from Mon- 
tevideo to Santos and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil » and their 
concession from the Brazilian Government to lay lines 
direct from that country to the United States; also the 
extension of the Western Union Telegraph Company via 
Barbados. 

a. On October 23, 1919, an ex^utive decree of the 
President of Brazil conceded to the Central & South 
American Telegraph Company (now All America Cables) 
without monopoly or privilege of any kind and without 
subvention from the Government of Brazil, the right to 
lay a submarine cable to connect the cities of Santos and 
Bio de Janeiro with any part of the territory of Uruguay 
and to carry out telegraphic communication. A cable from 
Montevideo was landed at Rio de Janeiro on March 30, 
1920. Permission had previously been obtained from the 
Government of Uruguay to lay cables from Montevideo 
to Buenos Aires. 
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The President of Brazil has abo signed a decree 
granting All America Cables, Inc, the right to lay and 
operate a cable from Rio de Janeiro to Cuba, to run by 
way of the Island of Fernando de Noronha (125 miles 
from the coast of Brazil, northeast from Pernambuco). 

The Compagnie des Cables Sud-Amerieains wai 
recently granted permission to lay a eable from Rio de 
Janeiro to Montevideo, Uruguay, and from there to 
Buenoa Aires. Permission has also been obtained by this 
company to take up its cable at Pernambuco, Brazil^ and 
to land the cable at Rio de Janeiro, with a view to cover- 
ing the entire eable field of the coast of Brazil 

The extension of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany for cable service between the United States and 
Brazil, Uruguay^ and Argentina via the east coast is dis- 
cussed above. 

By decree of September 6^ 1918, the President of Brazii 
declared null and void the concession granted in July, 
1908, to Felten and Guillaume-Lahmayerwerke Aktien- 
gesellachaftj of Mulheim on the Rhine, and later trans- 
ferred to the Deutsch-Sudamerikanische Telegraphen- 
gesellschaft, A. G., to establish and operate, without 
monopoly, an ocean telegraph between a point on the 
coast of Brazil and the island of Teneriffe. 

CJiile. — The Central and South American Telegraph 
Company (All America Cables) purchased and assumed 
control and operation (Pebruaiy 15, 1920) of the Com- 
pania de Telegraphos a Bolivia which had maintained 
offices in Arica and Tacna, Chile^ and in Corocoro and La 
Paz, Bolivia. The purchasing company has laid a cable 
from Arica to Iquique, where the now section of eable is 
connected with the company *8 existing cables and thus 
gives Arica direct communication with the United States- 

The Western Union Telegraph Company haa obtained 
a concession from the Chilean Govemmentp signed Novem* 
ber 7, 1911, to lay a cable between Arica, Chile, and 
Panama, The company intends to lay from Panama a 
1684- mile cable to connect with the Western Union cable 
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station at Miami, Florida, and from there to Barbadoa 
where connection wiU be made with the cables of the Wes- 
tern Telegraph Company, 

Colombia. — The Central & South American Telegraph 
Company (All America Cables), has recently laid a cable 
between Colon, Panama, and Cartagena, Colombia. The 
comjiany will also extend its lines to Barranquilla, Colom- 
biaj in the near future. The concession pennits the com- 
pany abo to touch other points on the north cuast of the 
Kepublic* 

Ecuador. — All America Cables have laid an additional 
cable — a third triplicate line — from St* Elena, Ecuador, to 
Chorrillos, Peru (Callao, Peru). See below midcr Peru* 

Peru. — ^The Central & South American Telegraph Com- 
pany (All America Cables), have laid an additional cable 
between Callao, Peru, and St, Elena, Ecuador, connect- 
ing at the latter point with the cables now running to 
Salina Craz^ from whicli city the cables run to Galveston, 

Uruguay. — A Government resolution of September 24, 
1918, contained an important provision with reference to 
cable eojicessiom in Uruguay* 

Article Thk article refuses to grant the petition of tbo 
Western Telegraph Company for the dtcnsion for 30 years of 
its cable concession, which expired July 15, 1017, 

Article 2. This provides for tlie presentation to the Chamber 
of a bill regulating cable concessions. 

Article B. This article authorizes precariously {con caracter 
precario) the Central and South American Telegraph Company 
to extend its telegraph and telephone lines from Bnenoa Aiiei 
to Montevideo, 

West Indies. — All America Cables have laid recently a 
cable from GuantanEimo to Porto Rico, with further exten- 
sions from Guantanamo to Santiago, Cuba, An executive 
decree of the Brazilian Government under date of May 18, 
1920, gi*ants permission to the Western Telegraph Com- 
pany to land at Maranham, Brazil, the cable which will 
be laid from Barbados to the city of Bdera (Para). 
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Cable Rates. — general idea of cable rates to Latiii 
American countries may be gained from the following 
list which haa been furnished by All America Cables, Inc. : 



Full Rate from New 
York City to— 



and 



Antigua. ......... 

Argentina 

Barbados * , 

Bolivia : Corocoro 

La Paz 

Boh via: Riberalta (via 

wireleaa) . 
Bolivia : (All Other 

Places) * - . 
Bra^ih Rio de Janeiro 

and Santos 
Brazil; Amazon River 

District 1st Zone 
Brazil: Amazon River 

District 2nd Zone 
Brazil : (All Other 

Places) 

British Guiana 

Chile 

Colombia: Buenaven- 
tura and Cartar 



gena 

Colombia : (All Other 

Places) * , 

Peru: Itaya,Masi3eaX*r- 
ellana, Puerto Ber- 
mudeZf Putumayo, 
Eequena (via Wire- 
less).., 

Porto Hioo, , . . , * 

Salvador: Lalibertad, 
Salviwlor: (All Other 
PlacM) 



Per 
Word 



SO. 36 

.50 
,36 

.50 

.75 

.55 

.64 

,95 

1.25 

.65 
.36 
.50 

.50 
.65 



.70 
.40 
.44 

.49 



Full Rate from New 
York City to— 

Costa Rica (Sender's 

Risk)...,, 

Cuba: Santiago . 

Cuba (All Other Places) 

Dominica . . « 

Ecuador , 

Grenada 

Guadeloupe * 

Guatemala: Ban Jos4. . 
Guatemala (All Other 

Places) 

Haiti (via Fisherman's 
Point and W'ireless) 
Honduras (Sender's 

Risk) 

Jamaica 

Nicaragua: San Juan del 

Sur 

Nicaragua (All Other 

Placee) 

Panama , 

Paraguay 

Peru: Iquitos (via 

Wireless) , . . 

San Domingo via Fisher^ 
man's Point and 

Wireless 

St. Croix 

St. Kitts 

St. Lucia , 

St, Thomas 

St. Vincent..,* 

Trinidad ........... 

Uruguay 



Per 
Word 



$0.49 

.15 
.20 
.36 
.50 
36 
.86 
.44 



4 Deferred Rate service is in operation vis All America 
% to Cuba^ Porto Rico^ Guadeloupe^ and all places in 
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Central and South America, except Costa Rica^ Venezuela, 
French and Dutch Guiana, and all wireleiss stations. These 
messages are subordinated, in the order of their reeeipt, to 
full rate traffic for a period not exceeding twenty*four (24) 
hours. The rate to all the above mentioned places except 
Cuba, is one-half the ordinary rate; to Santiago, Cuba, 
there is a special rate from New York City of 4 cents per 
word, to other places in Cuba, the rate from New York 
City m 8 cents per word. 

ConditiQTis. — The use of more than one language in the 
same message is prohibited. Messages must be written either 
in the language of the country of origin ; of destination or 
in French. Code is not admi^ible. Figures, commercial 
marks, groups of letters, abbreviations, etc., will not be 
accepted. Numbers (except in the address) must he writ- 
ten in words. Deferred messages must carry one of the 
fallowing prefixes: 

''LCC language of the country of origin; **LCD" lan- 
guage of the country of destination; **LCF*' written in 
French, Prefixes are to be written immediately before the 
address and are counted and charged for as one word. 

For the convenience of customers who require aspecially 
rapid cable facilities AU America Cables have established 
an Urgent service to Argentina, Bolivia, BrazO, Chile, Car- 
tagena, Colombia, Guayaquil, Ecuador, Peru, Uruguay, 
Porto Eico, Guadeloupe, Virgin Islands and British West 
Indies, Urgent merges take precedence over all other 
Glasses of traffic. The rate is three {3) times the ordinary 
rate. The indication 'URGENT ' must appear as the first 
word in the address and is counted as one additional 
word. 

At4L America Cables, Inc., annotmeed in 1921 the inaugmra* 
tion of a Week- End Cable Letteb Service from its New York 
Oifflces at 



89 Broad Street (Main Office) . TeL Broad 7470 
7 Cortlandt Street " Cortlandt 4494 
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aO Sprnoe Street TeL Beekman 2788 ; 

196 Franklin Street Franklm 0274 

234 Fifth Avenue Had. 8q. 5056 

600 Fifth Avenne Vanderfoilt 9464 

(M$$$a(fe$ Only Becwvdbk Over Their Onm Counterg) 

To THE Following Stations of All Ahsrica Cables q^stem* 
in Central and South America: 



San Jose Ouat 

La Libcrtad Salvador 

San Juan Del Sur Nicaragua 

Colon 



V Panama 

Panama J 

Balboa Canal Zone 

Buenaventura 1 ^^j^^j, 

Cartagena J 

Eameraldas ^ 

GKiayaquil v • Ecuador 

St Elena J 
Paita 
CaUao 
Barranco 
Lima 

La Paz 1 ^ . 

Corocoro [ 

Tacna 
Arica 

I,^^^;*^ , 1^ Chile 

Antofagasta 

Valparaiso 

Santiago de Chile, 

Buenos Air^ Argentina 

Bosano de Santa Fe j * 

Montevideo Uruguay 

Rio de Janeiro Brazil 

Santos Brazil 



.Peru 
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Messages must bear the prefix " WLT/' and the prefix, 
address and signature will be counted and charged 



They must be written in plain language of the country 
of origin or destination. Cod? is not admissible* Num- 
bers, except in addresses, must be written in words. The 
use of more than one language in one message is not per- 
mitted. Code addresses to their own ofifices nmy be used. 
To points beyond these offices they are accepted at 
sender -8 risk* They must bear the post oflSce address and 
will be mailed from the nearest terminal ofiSce of this com- 
pany. Messages to Colombia may only be sent to Carta- 
gena or BucD a Ventura. 

Week-end letters may be filed during the week but will 
not be forwarded before midnight Saturday* delivery at 
points where All America Cables have ofScea to be made 
the following Monday morning. 

The following rates prevails 

Prom their New York City Offices to the above men- 
tioned points (except Montevideo, Uruguay, Rio de Janeiro 
and Santos, Briizil) the rat^ is $4,50 for 25 words or less, 
15 cents for each additional word ; to Montevideo, Uruguay, 
the above rate plus 1 cent per word Uruguayan Govern- 
ment tax; to Rio de Janeiro and Santos, Brazil, $5,00 for 
25 words or less, 20 cents for each additional word; plus 
2 cents per word to cover the Uruguayan and Brasilian 
Government taxes. 

The Central American Governments of Guatemala, 
Nicaragiia and Costa Rica charge additional rates for 
liandling this class of traffic beyond the terminal Offices 
of All America Cables, Inc, at San Jose, Guatemala, and 
San Juan del Sur, Nicaragua. 



for. 




Gautemala, 2^^c. per word additional. 
Nicaragua, 2c 
Costa Rica, 2c 
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Rates from New York to pointg in the West Indies are 
approximately as follows ; 



Citfta: word 

Havana $0.15 

Other places 20 

The rates '*via AH America" are: Santiago and F, P, 
15c. all other pointa. . , . ^ p .20 

Hat ft: 

All America Cablea — U* S. Naval Communication 

Service -40 

S, and Haiti Telegraph and Cable Co. to Cape 
Haitien^ Mole St Nicholaa, and Port Prinoe . * - - ,60 

All other places 65 

Dominican Re public: 

All America Cables — U, S, Naval Communication 

Service _ , , .37 

Western Union — Cnba Submarine Telegraph Co. — 

radio of Guanica Cpntralc from Porto Bico .70 
U< S. and Haiti Telegraph and Cable Co , M 

French West Indies: 

U. B. and Haiti Telegraph and Cable Co L3S 

Porto Ei^o: 

All America Cables , .40 

All America Cables — U. S, Naval Communication 

Service ( Wireless from Cuba) .35 

Western Union — Cuba Submarine Telegraph Co, — 

West India and Panama Telegraph Co, , , , . * . »40 

U. S, and Haiti Telegraph and Cable Co, . . « , * *40 

Halifax and Bermuda Cable Co 40 

St Th€mas and SL Croi^: 
AH America Cables — U, Naval Communication 

All American Cables and W, L & P, Tel. Co. ,50 

Western Union— Cuba Submarine Telegraph Co, — 

West India and Panama Telegraph Co. .50 

Halifax and Bermuda Cable Co, .................. 

Direct West India Cable Co. - . * J50 

Tesfc India and Panama Telegraph Co. - , -50 
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Guadaloupe: 

AH America Cables— W. I* & P. , .85 

Westero Union — Cuba Submarine Telegraph Co. . • . . .85 

D, and Haiti Telegraph and Cable Co* . . • 65 

Halifax and Bermuda Cable Co* 65 

Direct West India Cable Co 85 

West India and Panama Telegraph Co .85 



The Art of Using Cables, — The foreign merchant and 
particularly the men who are responsible for telegraphie 
and cable intercommunication should not only be famihar 
with cable systems^ but also should be versed in the prac- 
tical art of using them in the most attractive and eco* 
nomieal manner. 

In our export houses where there is a regular coding 
and cable department it becomes increasiDgly important 
for the people responsible for sending cables to under- 
atand something of the business. A cable man who can 
also combine with his knowledge of cables a merchandis- 
ing rnd shipping knowledge becomes of special value to 
his company. At least there is the neeessity of a close 
cooperation bet%vecn the merchaudise loan and the <*nhle 
clerk in order to avoid costly errors and to bring about 
the most ff^^nomieal communication. 

In order to follow a cable in its course from the man 
who writes it to its destination we arc giving here- 
with some practical hints from an experienced cable 
operator : 

In writing a message which is to be sent by cable, the first 
tiling to be boroe in mind is, of course, whether the stibjeet is 
really worth the escpense of a cable or whether a letter could 
not be written just as weU. In deciding this, tbo importance 
and urgency of the matter is the Arst consideration, then the 
comparative length of time rcqtiirv^d for a letter or eablo to 
reach the gi%*en destination, the cable rate to that point, the 
number of code words the measa^jre will require, etc* In the 
majority of cases there is no difliculty in deciding whether a 
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cable IS adTiBable or not, but Uiere are rases in wMeh cables are 
sent where a letter would do aa well, and there are others in 
which no cable is sent where one might be worth while. All 
these thiiigs have to he eonaidered and, of course, no one but the 
man doing the bui^inesa can make the decision. 

As stated J be should write his message as far as possible in 
phrases most commonly used in busineeSf and which are most 
likely to be found in the code. The writing of cables can be 
made an art in itself provided one knows something about the 
fiodea, and provided al^, which is most essential, that each 
toeesage be composed not alone from the standpoint of the man 
writing it and who knows the transaction and what is in his 
own mind^ but taking the positiou as far as possible of the man 
at the other end who does not know so much about it. After 
every message m drafted the writer should endeavor to put him- 
self in the place of the man at the other end and read the message 
over to see whether it will convey to him all that he should 
know> 

There are other litUe points which can be taken advantage of 
if they are known, such as the fact that it is In most cases cheaper 
to refer to only one word than to two or more. Refereneesi 
sliotild be written out clearly on the cable memorandum ^ to 
enable the cable department to check the correctness of them^ 
Whenever yon write a letter to which you want a reply by eable, 
it is often advantageous to secure a special code word or words 
from the cable department for bcluaion in your letter, by measa 
of which your correspondent can cable you in one or two half 
words that might otherwise take several fuU words. 

There is the subject of domef^tic tele§rrams, including messages 
to Cuba, to which due attention is not always given; telegrams 
are fi^quently verbose; advantages of the night and day letter 
Btrmm should be borne in mind, and the correct way of writing 
out numbers m a telegram* As far a^ poraible §end yoar cables 
to the cable department early in the day^ do not bold I hem all 
untU closing time, as this means that the eable department will 
ccmpaiali^ety tittle to do during the day and be swamped 
at night 

Notation should be mafde on the Okeasage to indieate to the 
Mblo de|i«iliii»it jmfL hem vrfeiil It », and whether it ahonU 
W aent '^ImmdiaMj^* *^8aM tina lodajr or ""la neit menge." 
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If the message is immediate it stiould be so marked so that it 
will be gives preference by the cable department and not beld 
to take its turn; if it is not so urgent it can be coded when its 
turn comes". Very often it can be combined with another mes- 
sage for the same addressee, wbich aaves two words, as tbe 
eable company charges the same rate for eacb word in the cable 
address as for words in the body of the message. For messages 
wbicb are exceptionally urgent, there e^sts what is known as an 
**Urgent Rate'^ Benice to most destinations, for which the rate 
b three times the ordinary rate, and messages sent at tliis 
rate are given preference by the cable companies over all 
others. Some cable compaaleB, however, maintain no ^'urgent'^ 
rate* 

Another detail which is sometimes overlooked is that of indicate 
tng on tbe message where the cost of it should be charged. 
Every cable costs money, and it is important from an account-^ 
ing standpoint to know to what accounts tbe costs of the various 
messages Ehotild be charged so that the cable company's bills 
can be properly allocated when they come in* This should never 
be omitted. 

The message when written must go to the cable department — 
which is a detail that might be considered not worth mentioning, 
but it is well to remember that it is qaite possible for it to get 
lost or seriously delayed between departments, and steps should 
always be taken to assure that it reaches the cable department 
promptly* The best method is to write cable memoranda in 
duplicate and have the cable department initial and return the 
copy. 

Having reached the cable department it is immediately num* 
bered and a record made of it; it is coded by one of the cable 
derks, his coding being examined by the one in charge to 
deteJTnine whether it has been economically and accurately donej 
the code message is written out on cable blanks and the type- 
written copies of the message as coded are made, with the words 
properly numbered. The coded cable is retranslated by a cable 
eheeker as if it were an incoming message and his translation is 
compared with the original; the cable is then given to the tele- 
graph operator for transmission over the pony wire to th« 
cable office* where it is sent along on its Journey. 

In due coLirse the message arrives at the other endi is trana- 
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lated and cheeked by the eable deparfxnent there in much the 
same manner as oar incoming meBsages here, and the copies dis- 
tributed to those who should get them. 

Ownenhip of Cables.— It is of interest to note the 
ownership of the world's cable systems: 

SuBMABiNB Cables of the World Priyatelt Owned 



Companies 



Number 

of 
Cables 



Length, 
Nautical 
Miles 



African Direct Telemiph Co. (British) 

Amazon Telegraph Co 

Canadian Pacific R. R. Co 

Central and South American Telegraph Co 

(AUAmer.) (U.S.) 

Commercial Cable Co. (U. S.) 

Commercial Cable Co. of Cuba (U. S.) 

Commercial Pacific Cable Co. (U. S.) 

Compagnie Allemande des Cables Transatlan- 

tiques 

Compagnie des Cables Sud-Americains (French) 
Compagnie Fran^aise des Cables T^egraphiques 

(French) 

Compania Telegrafico-Telefonica de la Plata. 

Cuba Submarine Telegraph Co. (British) 

Deutsch-Atlantische Telegrai)henges (German). 

Taken over by Great Britam 

Deutsch-Niederlandische Telegraphengesell- 

schaft (German) 

Deutsch-Subamerikanische Telegraphengesell- 

schaft (German) 

Direct Spanish Telegraph Co 

Direct West India Cable Co. (British) 

Eastern and South African Telegraph Co. 

(British) 

Eastern Extension Australasia and China Tele- 
graph Co. (British) 

FAstorn Telegraph Co. (British) 

Europe and Af ores Telegraph Co. (British) . . 
Graudo Compagnie dw TOographs du Nord 
Great Northern Telegraph Co. (Danish) 



9 

20 
11 

25 
15 
1 
6 

5 
7 

25 
1 

11 



5 
4 
2 

16 

33 
140 
2 
29 
30 



3,056 
1,388 
103 

20,000 
17,274 
1,286 
10,010 

9,656 
3,779 

11,657 
28 
1,338 

9,661 

3,416 

7,386 
711 
1,263 

10,536 

26,475 
46,615 
1,060 
9,331 
8,411 
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Companies 



Number 

of 
Cables 



ISautieal 
MOea 



Halifax and Bermudas Cable Go. (British) 

Indo-European Telegraph Co. (Britiflh) 

Mexican Tele;graph Co. (All America) (U. S.) . . 

Ostefuropaisehe Telegraphenges* (German) 

Biver Plate Telegraph Co. (Argentina) 

Socidt6 Anonjine Beige des Cables T^le- 
graphiques * , , « , . , 

United States and Haiti Telegraph and Cable 
Co..^.. 

West African Telegraph Co* (Britifih) 

Weit Coast of America Telegraph Co* (British) . 

West India & Panama Telegraph Co. (British) . 

Western Telegraph Co. (British) ......... 

Western Union Telegraph Co. (U. S,) 



Totals. 



S47 
21 
3,000 
185 
220 



61 

1,S91 
1,470 

i,m 

4,365 
23,874 
23,210 



262,015 



CAfijU£S OWHBB BT NATIOHa 



Countries 



Number 

of 
Cables 


Nautical 


Miles 


22 


84 


87 


713 


1 


211 


4 


100 


33 


10 


8 


23 


13 


2,325 


1 


76 


376 


2 


66 


3 


1.003 


153 


451 


59 


3,300 


IS 


0,002 



Arigentine Republic . . < . . 

Austria . . . * . . . . 

Bahamas 

Belgium ............... 

Brazil 

British Guiana 

British India ........... 

Bulgaria — 

Canada. . . , . , 

Ceylon and India (joint) 

China 

Denmark — , . . . . . 

Fmnce and Alg^ia. . . . . 
France * * 



CHAPTER X 



FINANCING FOREIGN TRADE 

According to conservative figure there have been in- 
vested in the United Slates since 1914 in new prodnclive 
enterprises and machinery more than $6^000,000,000* Add 
this to the bui^iness and trade operations in existence 
before the war and one can readily -^ee the ipi cri- *fv irf 
developing over^eiLS ci>raineref^ to alwsorJi the Kiuplus in 
produetion in th'm "ovintt*y. 

Afiioticflu furciga trade, which lioubled between 1903 
and 1913, has made of late sueh strides that manufaetnrerg 
and bnsiness men generally are seeking m never before to 
know the means by which sueh trade may be opened and 
prosecuted. The modm operandi of the finaneial and com- 
mereial nperatiom^ .ire jm.ou^ Ih*^ important thing*; wbich 
the manufacturer desiinng to ent;age in foreign trade mnst 
thoroughly untTerstniid. Jt U not (enough to leave this mat- 
ter 1u the export agent or the bank, if the merchant or the 
maker of goods for export is ultimately to succeed in over- 
seas trade* He must needs give personal attention to the 
understanding of the methodB of financing hm shipments. 

The comparatively recent establishment of a chain of 
American banks in foreign countries has made pof^sible a 
new and indispensable advantage to our foreign commerce* 
There h<us ljer*n no wcakiT sjk^ in mr intfirnational trade 
armor titan thfi lack of our own banks abmad thriUTgh 
which our trade opemtion^, nmy bn cnrrit tj nii. ^fc- 
gui'rding the kn'jv.'ii:dge concerning our ff>reign activities 
and enabling our home tranters to fa< ilitale readily com- 
mercial opemtionst overseaa, 
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Among the services rendered by such banks there has 
been outlined certain privileges given by one of our bank- 
ing establishments^ the National City Bank of New York, 
which has established in the past five years, 85 branches 
throughout the world. 

The following facilities offered by this bank give a general 
idea of the agenda concerning which the foreign exporter 
should be more or 1^ familiar: 

SERVICEfl ReKDEHED BY BraXCH BaXKS 

The faciliti<^ which our foreign branch bank^ enable tis to offer 
our clients may be epitoipized as follows: 
1. The collection of drafts drawn upon foreigra bouses. 
2^ The protection of the interests of American merchants 
through the control of "To Order^* shipments until pay- 
ment or acceptance by foreign purcbaser of the correspond- 
ing draft. 

3. The protest of drafts where drawer so instructs. 

4. The securing of legal services in foreign countries through 
our own foreig'u attorneys. 

5. The creation of foreign markets for dollar exchange, 

6. The coUection of credit data on foreign houses, and ^e 
continued study of foreign market and credit conditions, 
reports on which are constantly forwarded to New York 
for the infonnation of our American clients, 

7. The forwarding, to our branch banks, of credit informa- 
tion upon firms represented by American travelers, thus 
enabling these representatives to refer foreign merchants 
to our branches for credit information concerning their 
principals. 

8. The collection of trade data covering the possibilities in 
foreign countries of American nmnufactnres and products 
of every dpscription. 

The study of foreign market conditions covering commodi- 
ties produced in the foreign country for export* 
10* Upon re<5uest, letters of introduction and letters of credit 
are issued from our New York office to our foreign branch 
correspondent banks placing at the disposal of our Ameri- 
can clients or their representatives who may be traveling 
the varied facilities of our foreign offices and connections* 
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11. Branch banks through eoming dtrectl^^ into contact with 
the trade and financial problems arising in both the export 
and import field assist materially id their solution through 
the publicity of the results of special study of such matters, 

12p The a-ssiistance rendered in the development of American 
foreign commerce, both import and export, througb the 
direct banking fueilities afforded at home and abroad and 
in general through the bringing about of a far better com- 
mercial understanding between this counti'y and the coun- 
tries in wbich our branch banks are functioning. 

Financmg Foreign Shipments* — There seems to have 
been a fen 'ling in the tnlnds of many would-be Amcrkaii 
foreign tradci-s who have had Utile touch with foreign 
busincna, that it is rarely safe for them to allow merchan* 
disc to U'Eve the country unless it is paid for in advance 
01* before sMpment, This condition of mind is due, of 
course, to ignorance as to the business integrity of foreign 
hujrerB* 

Already the agencies for securing reliable credit infor- 
mation are sufficiently extensive to make financial opera- 
tiom in connection with export and import trade almost 
as secure as they are in our own country. The financing 
of export shipments, how^ever, should not be confused 
with credit. The two subjects are naturally closely related 
but although certain American banks have extensive lists 
of credit information concerning foreign firms, neverthe- 
less, they are not supposed to guarantee payment of 
invoices for goods shipped to a foreign country. The 
bank's business is to furnish funds to carry the merchan- 
dise from seller to buyer by discounting the draft. Credit 
information is pven by banks when possible^ but the final 
responsibility of trusting the customer rests with the 
seller or the exporter. The bank simply follows the 
instruction of its client, the preparation of documents 
including bills of lading, insurance certificate, invoices, 
consiilar invoice, certificate of origin, weight note or pack- 
ing aceoimt, etc, are all routine matters and involve the 
work of the shipper. The bank, however, must see to it 
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that it has a clear title and that goods are 
instired* 

Tht* first essential in the finaticiiig of fordgn sKipc 
is for the BilKi tu hurt « \kitv dcliidte uivderatai 
with the hu>w aliotit thr iiiet]'cid of r^ajnoieiit, Tl 
extreinely uuportant aptl it heentitie of the lack qM 
imderf^tandingH tl;at umny of the mkt&kes and mi^l 
Btaiiditigs in conne^'tioii with oversi^aa trade we nr. 
douliT bhuuld be allowt^ to exist iii the minds of j 
party as to whether the method of pajTiieiit is tol 
cashf time^ or open account. The wishes of the 1 
should he clearly known as to what the price shall inc 
that is, F.O,B, cars (at factory), F.A.S, steamer, or F 
steamer (at port of sliipment), & (cost and fr 
to port of destination), and C.LF. (cost, insurance 
freight to port or place of destination). There ia ^ 
prevalent idea that pficr?i on C. 4 F. or CMJ^ 
presumt' ail cxfetiMion of I'Tedit, bat that in not H 
payment may be ri^qtiircd ia advance of shipment, ' 
a^ ^vt'[] V. hen ih« Hing 1\LF, m mi sah^s made F.O.B, 
:or/. or, on the other hiind« drafts at long time may be 
to i^ettle F.O.li. ^les. It does not follow that be< 
mU of the abo^e methods or terms may be used that 
necessarily ill be, hut it is highly important thai 
representative of the seller should be thoroughly fan 
with their meanlBg and able to apply them in a prac 
way, 80 as to translate one into another. This latt 
paiiictdarly necessary, for without it it is imposaib 
make a comparison of the prices offered by compet 
unleas they happen to be identical in terms. It mui 
kept in mind by the candidates for ^lesmanship h< 
abroad that it not infrequently happens that a mere 
in some Email city trill be better informed both abog 
own bodnesa as well as general bumie^, than thfl 
sent from this eoimtry to solicit his trade and first inf 
^ions should not he too strongly relied upon. The i 
man who can whistle only one tnne very quickly exb 
his re^wt^irt and stands a poor ehanee either of 
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A sale or learning what hia competitors are offermg mak* 
ing them more succe^^iful than himself, and no time need 
be considered wasted that i» spent in making priee calcu- 
lations that enable a salesman to approach his customer 
from the easiest angle. 

Credit V3. Caah Policy, — The Europ'^an example of 
giving extmHive credits, si*nictimes in Latin Auierita as 
hmg as nine montJiH or a >eai% gafhmng alouE^ the 
way interest ehargt^.s and ako eeilain f'omlJ^ii^^5il>ns. lias 
not been followed to a very large csteiit b> Auicriean 
manufai'turur^ or exportcrH. Nevertheless the oi Jciis-i^^n of 
credit to eustomci^ overseas is ab.^olutel5' oss^mtlal in eer* 
tarn cas<.*s in nrder to nuvt fhe sia>!<a>al requirrments of 
agricultural unterpriEic.^, as wtU as to aocomniudate the 
buyers whose business is often affceted by the fluctuation 
of exchauj^e* Morefner in mm^ cases the foreign merchant 
rcquin-s thiie for a partiid turnover of his roods if be is 
going to remain in businm^i; therefore many foreijoni buyci^s 
look at the f^redtt arranpeiiicnts to be obta!ned from oitr 
cxportc^r?* and nmnufacturers idmo«.' as <»l'j5%cJy ss they do 
the priue and the quality of rbe goiKls, and an adrantageona 
credit arrangement often determines the dedsdon of the 
foreign buyer. 

In a report from the American Consular Office at Malaga, 
Spain, it was shown that of 630 letters received by this 
office from American exporters seeking a field of trade in 
this district, only one contained a request for information 
as to credit usages; the other letters all asked for full 
details as to opening negotiations for new goods, competi- 
tion to be met, market demands, results to be expected 
from advertisements or local agencies, customs regulations 
and tariffs, bat leaving entirely out of their calculation the 
subject of credits, seeming to take it for granted that the 
local trade would adapt itself to American usage in this 
matter. In fact out of 222 catalo|j;ucs re*^"eived from 
American manufacturers by tbif% Uoiisulnr offlre in Spain 
a dematid for (*a«h pRvmenta -wa^ shtiwn by per cent 
while tlic \mi ternn uffercd l>.^ the remaining 15 per cent 
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were delivery of the shipping documents against an ai> 
reptance of drafts at 30 to 90 days* sight. 

The Kuspidon which Americans have had of credit busi- 
ness abroad has been due quite largely to the lack of finaBC- 
ing agencies such as bank acceptances and the open dis- 
count market which have prCTailed in Europe, There has 
been alsu until very recent years considerable difficulty in 
securing credit information, Latin American business 
houses do not so I'asily or willingly give upon request an 
account of their asjwts and liabiiittes as do houses in the 
United States. Of coursie the best way to get credit infor- 
mation is by personal contact ^ sending a responsible ag^t 
or taking the trip oneself for the sake of acquaintanceship. 
Any South American htisine.ss man who comes to know you 
will be quite willing to give you credit information required 
relative to his business. Furthermore, the leading banks 
of the country, as well as chambers of conunercej suebj^ 
bodies as the American Chamber of Commm*e in Buendi 
Aires, Rio de tlaneiro, Sharighai and other foreign cities 
will fumiiih tTedit iniorniution upon application. 

Just here it may be well to add that very long credits 
are considered increavsingly to be bad economies. During 
a visit to Chile some years ago one of the most influential 
Chilean bustne^ men told me he believed too long credits 
to be a misfortune to his people, or to any nation, since the 
goods in the end cost much mare, and furthermore the 
temptation is thrown in the customers' path to utilize the 
cash which he should be saving to pay for his goods in 
Bpeculation or for immediate needs. It is doubtful whether 
mich long credits as were known before the war will again 
be general. The important mentials for successful trade 
will always be quality, good sei'vice, low prices and 
methods of financing satisfactory to both parties involved. 

The following remarks relative to the subject of credit 
by Mr. C, Hammond of the Foreign Credit Department 
of a large foreign merchandising firm are suggestive and 
useful: 
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In 0rder tor a mei^hant to be in a position to offer the best 
posgible terms, he must know his prospective client as well, if 
not better, than hi^ cfompetitors. lu dctenwining a firm's claiiD 
cm eredit facilities the three big ^CV play a large part — 
CuAJtAUTERj Capability, and Capital. Character needs no 
exptanation, for business character is just as important aa 
peESOfiiU moral character* Capabllity indicates in what manner 
a ^ifltomer wUl be able to dispose of your merchandise at a 
pixifit and the skill ejdiibited io disjiosing' of same in the shortest 
poeeible tiine^ so that he will be able to meet your draft out of 
the proceeds of his sales* CAPtT^iL regulates the quantities whieb 
the customer can purchase. In analyzing a &rm^9 balance sheet 
should you notice J in comparing" it with previous balances a eon- 
eistent incrmse in eapital, you may be sure that the capability 
display^ by that firm entitles it to consideration for a liberal 
liBe of credit 

Tn polirnirig bmness^ thp best practice calls for LDvestigation 
of client be for** takintr his nrdcr — the reaiion lies in the economy 
of effort and betienncnt »vf ^^!r^ i^»e. SVusited tJToris on thr? part 
f>f yonr Kuesioen result if +he order k nv^X sbiv4>cd aftr r being 
sobetted^ on UL'ii>imt rif (*mtit. It is far better to confine sales 

10 d^irable prospective customers, than to solicit indi^riminately. 
A saJeaman will find it to his advantage to investigate a pros* 

peetive customer prior to Bolieitin^ the business so that his reixjrt 
will be in the hands of the Credit Department before his order ia 
submitted for approval, thereby eliminating delay in exe- 
cution, which would otherwise result if the same had to 
be made the subject of credit investigation. If this plan 

11 not followed it becomes net^essnry for the Credit Depart- 
ment to make investigation through local quartei^. There are 
variauB sources for this information, A large number of New 
Tork banks have either branches or correspondents in foreign 
eotiQtries and consequently their credit information files are quite 
complete* This infomation usually gives a firm's declared 
capital, net worth, manner in which they are in the habit of 
meeting their obligations, whether or not they make claims^ ete. 
Bhduid the customer be a client of the hank's branch they will 
be able to tell if accommodations are solicited and how such 
ftccommodatians are taken care of» 

The declared capital in some countries cannot be used as a 
basis for credit extension, as firms are taxed by their Govern- 
menta on declared eapitaly eonseqitently in moet cases the declared 
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eapiUl IB A good deal less than the amount with whieh they m 
operating* 

Then there are the trftde iuvestigatioDs, This will give yon 
Ihe ©lEperienee of other merchants, providing of course, they will 
be frank in expressing themselves. Reciprocity among exporters 
and bankers h bpcoming more general in the line of exchanging 
business experiences on foreign customers. The free exehang^ 
of opinioni between merchants is of vital importanee. This faot 
has been very vividly brought out in a recent e3:pen€tLce 
by U* S. merchants in dealing with Cuban cliente. Just 
prior to the drop in the dry-goods market they were selling freely 
to Cuban buyers with the understanding that these custoiBers 
were confining their purchases to two or three suppliers. When 
the drop came it was discovered that these same buyers were 
indebted in somie cases to over thirty U. S. firms wha had all 
been extending liberal credit under the impr^don that they were 
Bupplying the customers exeltisively- This condition could have 
been avoided if a free exchange of opinions had been solicited 
before accepting any buaineBs* The National Association of 
Credit Men is endeavoring to eliminate a repetition of just sueb 
an occasion by making inquiry of exporting concerns on any 
particular firm inquired about by one of their subscribers. 
To all firms replying they send a complete summaiy of the 
opinions submitted. 

There arc also the Commcpcial Agenctf^ sudi as Dun and 
Bradstreet, These reports are only available to subscribers of 
their service. The minimum number of reports which can be 
obtained is twenty-five p covering a period for one year, for which 
they charge $60.00 with an additional cbargie of $2.50 each for 
any report in excess of the above number, excepting of eonrsa 
if the aubacription is for a larger Dumber, which is charged for 
on a graduated scale. 

Commodity plays an important part in granting credit* If 
the merchandise in which you are dealing is in any way speeola- 
tive, or if there ss likely to be a drop in price, it is advisable 
to look very carefully into the reputation of yonr client. If 
be should be an unsenipulous man he would have no hesitancy 
in refusing shipment oo arrival or eaneeliug order after yott 
had already compromised yourself to buy. In that case there is 
very little redress for the exporter, for lawsuits are very long- 
drawn-out affairs in foreign ecnn tries and the chances are very 
slight that you will be able to recover damages. 
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There is another eominodjty hsumrd. Some merchandise is 
so ptrisihable that, if shipped at a certain season of the year, 
it will deteriorate and be absolutely worthless when it reaehes 
Its destiDatiQn. I am speaking now covaring shipments to South 
America. The lon^ voyage and climatic conditions through which 
it passes on its trip, play sad havoc with some commodities. 
These many phases must be vtjry carefully studied by the Credit 
BepATtmeut 

Belfttive to the steps taken when an order comes from a 
country like South America, the following can be stated 
aa a method of quite general procedure: 

tJsnaUj we receive some kind of Inquiry from our own 
agency or branch house prior to receiving the order. We then 
investigate the name through local banks to eodeavor to ascertain 
their opinion of this particular client, aa well as searching our 
own Eles for previous information. On cable orders, however, 
we muat depend to a great e3[tent on our agency's knowledge of 
the client r as we camtot hold up these orders. It is the custom 
to eonfirm cable orders the same day they are received, and if 
we are unable to identify the client locally we eonfirm the order 
aabject to a satisfactory credit report. 

Oenerallv speaking, while American firms are opposed 
t0 long ertdits, *hi' LO«vi'!tiL,n U growinf? that giX>d serxnee 
reii«'creii vhc ^ i irt ill tend to tivcr*"o e » ije o^j**ct inn of 
the client demanding long terms of credit. 

There art u&aaJVy three ways of payment for goods sent 
OTerseas: 

1, — There is the open credit plan whieh is used quit« 
generally by commission houses and by established foreign 
trade firms having their own branches in different parts 
of the world and thereby the ability to get first hand infor- 
mation concerning the financial and trustworthy standing 
of possible clients* This credit is granted to a customer 
on the books of the seller and gives him the privilege of 
ordering up to a certain amount with credit from one to 
Jour months, or whatever the case may be, 

2. — Payment by draft against the importer, at mght or 
30*60 days or mora, is another method of payment 
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3. — Then there is cash payment either at point of ship- 
ment or at destination, the customer placing funds in a 
bank at one point or the other to meet such cash payments 
when the goods are ready for shipment. 

4. — There is also the Acceptance Credit, the drafts under 
which, when drawn by the beneficiary up to six months' 
sight, exclusive of days of grace, are "accepted*' by a bank, 
for payment at maturity. Such drafts, when accepted by 
a member bank of the Federal Reserve system are eligible 
for discount in the open market or for rediscount with a 
Federal Reserve Bank at best rates, in accordance with the 
Federal Reserve Board's rulings on such acceptances. To 
establish credits of this nature it is necessary that the 
purchaser in a foreign country deposit with his local bank 
the equivalent of the required amount as collateral, or 
arrange with the bank accommodation to provide for the 
amount involved. 

The operation of these Commercial Credits, when made 
available in this country, is as follows : 

The branch bank or correspondent in the foreign country 
through which the credit has been created, informs the 
home bank of the opening of credit, and it in turn informs 
the beneficiary that the credit has been established in his 
favor, and also the amount and the conditions under which 
the bank shall make payments or accept drafts drawn 
thereunder. 

Many large purchases are effected through this medium, 
the credits being arranged not only by South American 
firms in favor of firms in the United States, but also by 
American firms in favor of South American and European 
houses. 

Where the foreign merchant does not open a Commercial 
Credit to cover his merchandise purchases in this country, 
payment is usually effected through the medium of a draft 
which is forwarded for collection, either with or without 
the shipping and other documents, to a foreign branch or 
correspondent bank. 

Although there are many terms more or less technical 
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witli whicTi the foreign merchant soon becomes familiar^ 
the foi'egomg methotls of financing are more or lesa basic 
in principle. In order to illiistrate a complete transaction 
from the opening of the credit to the final payment, we 
present an illustration offered by the National City Bank 
of New York which will give a somewhat practical idea step 
by step of foreign trade financing; 

A merchant in the Argentine, let us say, has ordered a quantity 
of machinery from a Chicago house. As the Chicago house is 
not familiar with the credit standing of the Buenos Aires firnit 
let us Buppose that the informatioa iti our credit files is not, in 
this LDStance, of a nature to warmnt the extensioB of time. The 
Chicago bouse thereupon cablets the Argentine luerL^hant tliat the 
order wil! be entereil if a coiiflrmed commereinl crwiit is open*^ 
in their favor throug'h The National City Bank of New Vork, 

A confirmtKi credit is required in this instancCi as the maciiiniry 
may be of special manufacture^ and the Chicago house, hefor« 
commencing work upon it, wishes to be secured against a poBsihlg 
revocation of the order when perhaps the machinery is half 
completed* 

The Buenos Aires merehantj acquiescing in the d^and of the 
Chicago house, arranges with the Buenos Aires branch of The 
National City Bank of New York for the opening of, say a 
$20,000 confirmed credit, to be availed of through the main office 
of the bank in New York. 

The Chicago hont* is made the beneficiary under this credit^ 
which is practically an order on the New York office of the hank, 
either by cable or letter, to p%v to the Chicago house that amount 
stipulated, generally upon delivery to the bank of a full set of 
shipping documents^N eovenng' the shipment. If th** credit were 
an *aeeeptaiicc i^redit/ the New York office of the brink would 
^accept* tfie draft of the Chiei^^'o house for, say thirty or uixty 
or lunety days, a^^ may hi en agreed upon. 

Upon receipt at New York of either the cubic or letter opening 
the f*rodltj the bank at New York immediately notifies the benefit 
ciar>^ (the Cbicatfii house in this instance), that such eredit has 
been opened and the coiKlttioT^R upon which payments thereundet 
will be made. It will be noted upon ^'eference to the definition 
of a 'confirmed <?r«nHt' tbat ^his kind of credit can be rcvuk^'d 
only with the coupon I of the four pailiea coi teemed, xiz. i the 
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Buenos Aires mercbantj the Buenos Aires branch of the National 
City Bank of New York, the New York oQiee of The NationB) 
City Bank of New York^ aitd the beneficiary at Chicago, 

The machinery having been completed^ the Chicago bouse con* 
fiignis it on railroad bill of lading to its New York agents or^ in 
the absence of a New York agenti then to some reputable for- 
warding bouse at New York, the shipping port, with instmc- 
tiona to seeure the oeean bills of Jading^ the Consular invoice, 
insurance certificates^ and other necesgary documents. These 
documents are thereupon presented to the bank, and if they are 
in ordpr and meet the re<;|uirciiients of the credit, payment will 
be made by the bank, usually through the medium of a bank 
check to the order of the beneficiary- If, however, the beneficiary 
id a depositor of the bank, it is probable that the amount will 
simply be credited to his account. 

The bills of lading are generally made out 'To order^ and are 
endorsed in blank by the shipper, after which they are for- 
warded to our Buenos Aires hranrli* *T*} Or<^er^ bills lading, 
however, itp- not jii^rmi:^"^ible to V<vne£ticla and Colombia, to whiL^b 
eouiitri(fs it m nei'esaaiy to consign documents and merchandise 
direct to consignee. More care is therefore neceasaiy in looking 
into the credit standing' of eonsignees in tho^ c'mntri^> 

It will be notL^i in t he t run suction we are I'olki pvlng that m the 
bills lading hav** been lu.ide nat '"Vj O^'cler' and endorsed In 
blank, Ihe bank, huvm^ pn^t^'a^ion tbp dijeuinpiit*^ practically 
coutroliJ the shipment, and the Buenoii Aires biancb wtU 5ttn t'iid<»r 
thpse evidences of title^ which we shall assume have gone along 
on Iho same steamor caiTjdng the Bhipmeut, only upon eoniplianee 
by the purchaser in the Argentine with whatever conditions were 
agreed upon in the undertaking crealir.g Iho credit. 

Theso conditions may take vanous forms. If ihe credit jitand- 
ing of the AriTDtine merchant is bevtird qufistion^ it is possible 
th*it he has established with our branch a line of credit to cover 
his commercial ex'edit operations, in which event the doenmenta 
may he surrenderpd to him withoiit eoilat^iml security being 
placed with our branch hank. 

Should security \ye deemed ad\'isable, this may take various 
forms, such as deposHing with the bmuch iceeptable securitiea 
(I .uds or -tiitocks^ itntii liquidation of Uie obligation, jr ptrliapi 
the depo^nt*ntr of a note beariu;; the endoracneut of a responsible 
indixiduai or tirm. It may have been agreed that such autxeoder 
IB to be made upon acceptance by the Argentine merchant of a 
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draft to be drawn upon him for an ^gTe<>d tenor by our Buenos 
Aires branch. It may also take the form of a trusfe receipt to 
be delivered to the branch by the Argentine merchant, under 
which, title to tbe merchandise remains in the name of the bank, 
the proceedii or pait thereof^ of partial sales to be turned over 
by the merchant to the branch nntil complete liquidation of the 
transaction. There is usually more form than iubsfrance to a 
trust reeeipt^ however, as once the merchandise has been placed 
in the wareLiouse of the pui^haser it is not an easy matter^ in fact 
it is practically imposjiible in most instances, to have it so marked 
as to keep it safely segregated from other mercliandise for iden- 
tification in the event of default or other impediment arising. 

It is possible that the conditions of the eredit| owing to the 
financial and credit standing of the Argentine merchant, may be 
broad enough to permit the documents' being forwarded direct 
to the Argentine merchant by the shipper in the States, in which 
case such documents should be made out to his order direct. 

In the case of an 'accept^nre <n'edit.* the draft drawn upon 
the bank by the beneficiary (in tbi^ instance the merchant in 
Chi*;ago1 will be accepted by the main oilice of tht^ bank of New 
York, under the Federal iieseL-vc Act which grants to national 
banks ihe pnvilege of accepr*ng bitla of cxchaiigt* ^rwifldn" oat 
of transactions involviug the importatMn and exportation of 
good^. Thi^ acceptance usually takes the form of a stAmp across 
the face of the drafts with ilw v/ord 'accepted* and the date, with 
the signature of a duly authoriiicd ofHeer of the accepting^ bank, 
and will thereujion be detached frora the other documents foi 
return to the Chicago firm, to be discounted by them immediately, 
if they prefer, or to be bold by them until the maturity date 
thereof^ 

In the case of the *aceeptan(^e credit^' the i?andition3 ni Bucnu^i 
AireiS under which ihe c^rtlit ^vm orlj^in^illy opened quit© !ik !y 
specify that payment y> to be mad^ some days prior to tiie 
actual maturity date of acet'ptiuu e at New "V *irk, through thf- 
medium nf u draft to he drawn by oar Bncnos Aires branch upon 
the Argcntiue im poller. Tlii^ draft isi pjiven an earlier maturity 
date than tbe Chicago draft, in order to unable the Kiienoj Aires 
branch of the hauk to "iible IIjo funds to K*w York in tune for 
the New York ofhet^ to meet its acceptance of the draft the 
Chicago hou»a 

One of the points of diffrrenc** between the oi-dinai^* conBrmed 
docnmeutary i^^edit and rlie 'acccptflnce '^rvdit' is thai nntler the 
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former it is not always neoMary tor the American aliipper to 
draw drafts, the eonditiona of fh» credit usually instracdng the 
bank to pay cash against receipt of documents, the bank taking 
simply the receipt of the shipper for payments* made thereunder. 
This receipt may consist simply of the endorsement of the benefi- 
ciary on the bank's cheek for the amount involyed. Under the 
'acceptance credit/ however, the instruetions finom the bank 
through which the credit was originally opened to the bank through 
which it is to be made available, would be to 'accept' the drsft 
of the American shipper, under certain specified conditions, such 
acceptance by the bank protecting the maker of the draft, in the 
case of the Argentine merchant, from becoming insolvent before 
maturity date. The recourse of the New York bank under such 
a contingency would be to the foreign bank which originally 
opened the credit and upon the instruetions of which acceptance 
was made. 

The illustration here given covers an export transaction; the 
operation for an import transaction is the same with simply a 
reversal of the various incidental steps. 



CHAPTER XI 



IMPORTANCE AND ADVANTAGES OF KNOWING 
COMMERCIAL LANGUAGES 

InteTiest speaks all sorts of tongues, — Francis^ Due de U Roche- 
foumuld* 

More than at any other time in the history of our foreign 
trade has the learning of a foreign language for eominer- 
cial purposes become an absolute necessity. More and more 
American exporters are realizing they must create markets 
and then hold them in competition with all the world rather 
than simply iiond goods to markets that have been already 
developed. During the war there were some foreign 
markets where American goods were well known, where 
the buyers often had English-speaking representatives to 
accommodate the exi^orter. In the Far EaJit, for example, 
it is possible to conduct nearly all our foreign transactions 
in English. This is due to the craze to leara English which 
is everywhere apparent among Asiatics, 

In certain lectures to students in India the presiding 
officer makes the statement beforehand that the lecturer 
will speak entirely in English and that those students who 
do not understand English will be free to retire at any 
time. The result is that every student holds firmly to his 
seat and tries to look interested and intellij^ent, regardleaa 
of whether or not he understands a word of the lecture. 
Otherwise » the students would be quite inclined to go out 
and come in at their will during the lecture, according to 
^eir custom in some parts of India, 

A Chinese student in Peking advertised in a daily paper, 
"I teach English as far as the letter G," 

185 
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A student who sat beside me in a Tokyo tram ear was 
very desirous of impressing me with the fact that he was 
familiar with English. He held Borke's Be/lections of the 
French Revolution close to his face, glancing frequently 
at me to discover if I noticed him and was sufficiently 
impressed. In looking more closely I noticed that he was 
reading his English book ''bottom side np." 

While this eager desire for a knowledge of English pre- 
vails in the Orient^ it is not so prevalent in other foreign 
markets. It is true that, during the period of the war, not 
only such countries as China and Japan had English- 
speaking representatives for the convenience of the 
exporter, but such was the case even in Latin America 
where a digression from Spanish and Portuguese is seldom 
found. However, this was at a time when comi>etition was 
not strong and when the exporter was often sought by the 
buyer. 

Now the buyer has come into his own again, he will not 
trouble himself about English; the exporter must learn 
the language of the customer. Now that so mmy <if tlio 
powerful nations are again comi)eting for the sale of their 
p roducts, the exporter must take all possible aggressive 
measures. There is great need for capable men who have 
the adequate training and requirements to carry on our 
world-wide business. 

In some cases men who are otherwise competent lack 
one of the main requisites, namely, a knowledge of foreign 
languages. This language question is one of the most 
serious ones in world market studies. In order to become 
an expert in any area an individual must know the language 
of that area. It is of course self-evident that language 
ability will not fit a man to do business in a foreign country 
any more than a knowledge of English will make any man 
a good salesman in America. The language, however, as a 
means of carrying on the business is absolutely essential 
and every effort must be put forth, to learn it as quickly 
as possible. Learning to read, write and speak a foreign 
tongue is not a short and easy task. There is a great dif- 
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ference between an effeetive^ fluent use of a language and 
a mere .smattering knowledge of it However, any one who 
applies himself diligently and earnestly to liis task in a 
surprisingly short period of time can acquire a working 
knowledge of it — the rast is simply a matter of continued 
study and practice, but it is time well spent. 

A salesman going to foreign markets other than English- 
speaking ones, must know either French or Spanish if he 
expects to compete siiceessfully with other educated sales- 
men. Of the ten or tw^elve important commercial lan- 
guages, Spanish, French and Portuguese are the most 
generally used* If any solid structure of foreign commerce 
relationships m to be laid, the correspondents, the traveling 
agents and at least some of the men of the business must 
be equipped to write and to converse intelligently on any 
subject in Spanish and French pailieularly, and in Brazil 
and Portugal, Portuguese is essential. 

The French language has s lined considerably in eom- 
mercial impor-ance since the war and oq the whole is 
one of the most import ant foreign language for Ameri- 
cans to learn. The siilc^iman going to Fi'ante, Algeria^ 
Morocco, B(^l:^iuni, Switzerland, Italy, Austria or the Bal- 
kan Htates must know French. While French is not the 
language of all theae countries, it is the medium through 
which business can best be transacted in all of them. Now 
that America is trying to enter the markets of the Near 
East where French has long been the inteniational language 
and since in South America large numbers of Latin 
Americans converse easily in this tongue, the importance 
of French> as a commercial lan^age, is more and more 
apparent. But French is tised far more extensively than 
solely in French territory. We find it the language 
of commercial, social and diplomatic circles in Switzerland, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Greece, the Balkans^ Turkey, Asia 
Minor, Persia, Eussia, The Far East and Latin America- 
It has long been la langm diplomatique and employed at 
virtually all international conventions. Add to this the 
fact that it is a Romance language based upon Latin and 
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a knowledge of it makes the acquisition of any of the other 
Romance languages such as Spanish, Italian, or Portuguese 
io much the easier, the distinct advantage of any one pos- 
sessing a knowledge of it is evident 

Spanish is probably the next most important foreign 
commercial language, and the study of it is playing a 
much more important r61e in our educational institutions 
than heretofore. It is the means of oral communication 
of two-thirds of the Americans who do not speak our 
language and with a thorough knowledge of it one can 
easily learn Portuguese, the language of the other third. 
It is the language of Spain, Mexico, Central America, Cuba 
and the West Indies, and nearly all of South America with 
the exception of BraziL Together with English it is the 
principal language of the Philippines. It is considered by 
many as unquestionably the most important commercial 
languagi^ for North Americans to study. 

To xi^ize the commercial value of Spanish, we need 
only to consider that from 1900 to 1913 the total of all 
South American imports for all the world increased from 
♦SlS^iXXXOOO to $1,042,000,000. This increase was at the 
rate of 227 per cent as compared with an increase of 107 
per cent in our own imports and of 100 per cent in the 
trade of the whole world in the same period. During this 
time the population of Spanish America grew from 38,000,- 
000 to nearly 60,000,000, approximately 58 per cent increase 
m compared with 28 per cent in the United States. The 
imports of South America in 1913 averaged about $18.68 
|W capita in comparison with $17.94 per capita importa- 
tiMCi in the United States. These figures plainly show the 
yriait'lM^ng power of Latin America before the World War. 

la <*der to give some idea of the possibilities for the 
fmiilt development of the South American countries, we 
^^^Irtt^ MM of the facts from Geography Class by Dan 
!)a the World Outlook for February, 1915. Peru 
^ tW t«» ^ Spain, France, Italy and Germany combined. 
iMpums could be contained in Bolivia, still the 
IM «lv one-third of Belgium's population. Chile 
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is as long as from New York to San Francisco and from 
87 to 250 miles wide. All of the United States except 
Alaska eould be contained in Brazil and there would still 
be a remainder of 200,000 square mil^ of Brazilian terri- 
tory. Argentina has progressed more rapidly in the last 
ten years than Iowa or Illinois in the last fifty years. 
Bnenos Aires (with 1,560,163 people) at the present rate 
of increase, will pass Chicago in 1930 and be the second 
city in size in the Western Hemisphere, Mexico City and 
Sao Paulo have approached the half million mark and six 
Dther cities either reached or passed the quarter million 
mark. These are only a few reasons why we should be- 
come acquainted as soon as possible with Latin American 
civilization^ peoples and languages. 

In learning a new tongue^ one does not merely acquire 
a knowledge of the language* An entirely new field is 
opened to the student and he gains an insight into the 
course of mental development of the race. He has access 
to the heart and mind of the people. He learns their 
ideals, manners and customs. He gets a broader and more 
sympathetic understanding of mankind. He becomes 
acquainted with a new point of view, new mentality, new 
social usages, all of which is a distinct asset to his inter- 
national equipment* He learns to think internationally* 
Too often has the complacent American had a tendency 
to disregard the importance of other languages. This con- 
dition is to be expected in our country wherCj in a district 
o£ hundreds of thousands of square miles, English is the 
only language of significance. Too often has he had a 
feeling of superiority over other nations which has been 
a decided detriment. In studying a new language he can- 
not help but acquire a broader outlook, overcome his former 
prejudices and on the whole have a more comprehensive 
understanding of the world at large. He will then appre- 
ciate that there are millions whose view point is wholly 
different from ours and will make allowances for such 
d^erences. 

Primarily language is a tool and not a decoration — it 
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is for use and not for cultural grace. The student of 
foreign trade m learning the language principally to be 
able to sell goods and conduct his busuiess, but while learn- 
ing, the language becomes a living thing to him and the 
cultural value is not lost- The literature of that cofuntry 
now becomes a delight. Many who understand a foreign 
language know the joy of reading a masterpiece in the 
original and then, for the sake of comparison, sensing a 
keen Iqbs when reading a translation of it in their own 
tongue, regardless of how fine that trandation may be. 
Practical men are too prone to disregard this cultural 
value. Because one is a business man it does not follow 
that he should be solely interested in trade matters and 
commercial subjects. He should, of course, have a thor- 
ough knowledge of his own field, but at the same time if 
he is versatile and has read widely and intelligently on 
many subjects he will find it a distinct advantage. 

Particularly does this appertain to Latin America where 
such subjects as art, literaturCp politics and history are 
enpeeially appreciated and where business has often been 
secured through a friendship established not by brilliant 
salesmanship, but through some common interest apart 
from cold husine^. 

In Latin America a saleftman can hardly expect tn 
accomplish more th^n n rtiere fe^irperficial skimming of the 
surface if he cannot spe^k Hpanish, and any &in sending 
out ^ch a ^^l<^an can hardly be taking the export prob- 
lem very si iiously. The im' of an intt rnrett r has been 
found ver>' unsiiti^factory. It places the salesman in an 
awkward and dependent position. He cannot possibb* 
establish any friendship where there is no common medium 
for an intimate exchange of thoughts. On the other hand, 
the presence of the interpreter produces the wrong p^cho- 
logical effect. The foreigner cannot help but fee! he is 
dealing with people whom he does not really know and 
with whom he is not on familiar ground. The personal 
element is ahnoet entirely lost and uimally the business also* 
We all know the importance of the personal element in 
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eondacting domestic busiaess and it must be remembered 
that language is the root of the personal element Any 
suecessftil, pernianent business in South America must be 
done by the use of the language of the country in which 
the business is tranKacted. The Gpnuana snd the English 
have shown :he way in ihln respect by the earefiil train- 
i-iig of ttieir men in the speaking tk^ well the Tx^ding 
of Spanii;h and Pormj^ut^e belore they nach Latin 
America, Now thai fhene natiuiu^ are eoniptting again 
vi|?orously for Latin American trade, it is more ui^ent 
than ever if we wish to maintain the trade built up with 
these countries during the war, that our salesmen shall not 
be outclassed by competitors solely on account of their 
lack of lingtiistie equipment. This is a position no self- 
respecting s^esraan would care to be placed in and he 
ifould not help but feel that he was doing his firm the 
gi-ossest injustice because of this incompetency. 

The majority of students make the mistake of supposing 
that all South America is alike. They think Spanish is 
the prevailing language of South America and believe that 
a knowledge of it will give them access to every part of 
that continent. They are entirely ignorant of the fact 
that the official language of Brazil, a republic as large as 
the United States with the f*xeep1ion of Alaska, is Por- 
tugn^e. It is most important to realize that the republics 
of South America differ as widely as the separate Klatee 
of Europe, in i'a<.***. hnlj^tH and icieah. Even their govem- 
menl^i^ although fundanieii tally the same, are quite dis- 
mmilar. 

Because of the growing and future importance of trade 
relations with Brazil, that leviathan republic of South 
America with some 25,000,000 inhabitants, one can readily 
see the necessity of a knowledge of Portuguese, Add to 
this that there is rar^re unexplored territory m Braxil tha^ 
in all the re^t of the world put togeiijcr; that four-fifths 
of the world's colfee comes iroin that count I'y and that Rio 
de Janeiro has a population of 1,128,637 people. All of 
th^ facts emphasis the impoitance of Portuguese as a 
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commercial language* When we consider that there are 
only three tongues whieh are used as national languages 
in t!ie important nations of this hemisphere [English, 
Spanish and Portuguese], it is veiy strange that German 
has been much more widely taught in onr schools than 
Spanish which is second only to English in the language 
of the Americas, and comparatively little Portuguese, 
Something must be done to overcome the old traditions in 
our schools and give these languages, Spanish and Por- 
tuguese, the place they deserve in the curriculum* Por- 
tuguese is the language used in Portugal, Brasdl, the 
Spanish Province of Galicia^ the Cape Verde Islands, Por- 
tuguese Guinea and other Portuguese colonies and is often 
regarded as third in commei'cial importance. It is the 
mo^t Latinized of the Latin tongnes and is less musical 
than any of them. In its form it resembles Spanishj its 
neaiTiit neighbor, more than it does any of the other 
Romance languages, but it is considered by many as 
much more difficult and intricate. It has more vowel and 
consonant sounds and its pronunciation is much more 
arbitary* Using Spanish in Brazil for commercial purposes 
has a disparaging effect, since it makes the Brazilians feel 
that we do not think their country important enough to 
Icam its language. 

It would be possible, of course, for an American firm to 
cnga{*p a foreign jigcnt thomiglily faiknliar wuh tUe lan- 
guage and general conditions of the loeal market. This, 
however, is not wholly satisfactory. The personality of 
the American business m-dU is known tbe world over. Hii 
character stands for something distinct from all other busi- 
ness men. In choosing a foreigner m a local salesman, one 
naturally CEmnot expect him to be as enthusiastic as an 
American selling American goods and at the same time 
there cannot be the same loyalty of the foreigner to the 
American firm. 

Trade Commissioner Eliot S. Hears in discussing this 
prol^lem gave an interesting example of employing local 
salesmen in the Levant. In this particular district he says: 
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The two gresii mist&kM now being made are the general cboiee 
of a foreigner of local origio or of a foreigner who merely 
speaks any language other than English, irrespective of its uae 
in the particular locality^ An Armenian or Greek or Jew or 
Turk, irrespective of whether he has been naturalized or whether 
be represents a bona fide American company, ia never regarded 
in commerce abroad m m American, He ia still a Levantine and 
businesa negotiations with him are eondacted on that plane* 

Although this applies to the Levant, it is logical to 
assume that it applies to other foreign countries as welL 
As long as the character of our Ameriean business men id 
regarded aa irapoilaiit by others it would be absurd not to 
recognize the value of it and make use of it. 

All of this merely emphajiizes the importance of the 
American business man learning foreign languages. As 
has been previously stated there are ten or twelve important 
commereial languages and when we consider that in eacli 
one of these there may be fifty different trade voeabulariesp 
the impossibility of any one person studying languages 
for world trade in general is seen at once. Aside from 
those areas where French, Spanish and Portuguese are 
spoken, there are many divisions of the world where it will 
be necessary to learn to speak new and sometimes little 
known tongues. This is no difHeult task in our large 
American cities. The individual, moreover, who is already 
engaged in business cannot usually choose to learn the 
language which appeals to him most — ^his choice is largely 
determined for him. His firm may be dealing largely with 
Latin America, in which case he would naturally study 
Spanish or Portuguese. However, if his house were inter- 
ested in doing business with Russia, it would be to hii 
advantage to study Eussian* 

In some of our institutions the need of teaching Russian 
from the commercial point of view has been felt but in 
comparison with England and even Scotland, the number 
of Americans interested in the study of this language ia 
practically negligible. 

In the United States we find a mere handful studying 
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the Russian tongue whereas in England as far ba^k as 1917 
the number of students engaged in the study of Eussian 
totaled 1,862 and in Scotland in the same year 566 students 
of Russian were reported; while in Germany hundreds are 
now reported as studying Bnesian in preparation for a 
Russian commereial invasion. When we consider that 
Ba.^ia has a population of 180,000,000 in comparison with 
80,000,000 in Latin America and occupiea one*seventh of 
the world *s total area, the advisability of following the 
example set by these nations is quite obvious. It has been 
predicted by well-informed men of world affairs that within 
ten years our commercial relations with Euasia, including 
Siberia, will greatly exceed those with all of Latin America. 
Tliis prophecy is based upon the enormous population and 
the potential purchasing power in Eussia. When order and 
industry prevail in this vast country there is certain to be 
B vast growth in her trade and commerce with the rest of 
the world. There will then be large opportuniti^ for 
those who have had the foresight to study Russian, It is 
a very difficult language to learn and there are compara- 
tively few good teachers available. In many instances in 
the larger cities Eussians can be found and^ by aeddng 
them out, any one who so desires has an opportunity to 
study conversational Russian with them- Frequently 
advantageous exchanges can be made— Russian in exchange 
for English. 

The commercial importance of tJie German language will 
depend of course on the commercial importance of Ger- 
many itself in the future. While the military and political 
power of Germany has been broken^ Germany in the course 
of time will surely come to play an important role among 
the nations of the world and her language will be cor- 
respondingly important. German is not only the languaga 
of Germajiy and Austria with some 70,000,000 people, but 
for commercial purposes is the most important foreigii 
language in Holland, Norway^ Denmark, Sweden and Pin- 
land, 

No words of encouragec be weAeA to stimtikte 
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the study of the language of Dante, Ah far as the Italian 
language is concerned, Italy ranks si^th among the coun- 
tries of Europe with respect to population, coming next 
to France with a population of 35,0(X),000 people. The 
language is of commercial importance not only in Italy, 
but throughout the Mediterranean region and particularly 
in Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor and North Africa. 

In considering Chinese and Japanese, what we have pre- 
Tiously stated regarding the Russian tongne applies also 
in the main to a study of Chinese and Japanese. China, 
the giant of the East, has a population of practically 
411,000,000 people. While their purchasing power per 
capita is small, in the aggregate it is large, China's trade 
has been steadily increasing and will continue to grow as 
soon as railway facilities enable the Chinese producer to 
dispose of his surplus products to the foreign trader* This 
cannot be accomplished at once* since the cost of trans- 
portation is extremely high* In order to convey some 
imprecision of what the future has in store for China, we 
quote from an officiid report: 

To fam an idea of what future prospects are, it is fair to 
make a companson with India. The areas of the two etDpires 
are almost identical and their products very similar. But China 
has a larger^ more industrious and more intelligent population; 
while on the whole, the country is probably more fertile and 
possesses greater mineral resources. In the former country trade 
is assisted by good roads, railwayH, and lightness or absence of 
taxation; in the latter^ at present it is hampered by directly 
opposite conditions. The result is that the exports from India 
are worth three times the exports from China, With equal 
opportnnitieSf which the building of railways and opening oi 
mines will bring about the discrepancy should disappear. 

With the help of Western capital and leadership China 
will become an increasingly important commercial power; 
those who will be able to comniunicate directly with her 
wiU have a distinct advantage in her developing commerce- 
Our trade with Japan at present is already large and 
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will no doubt contmne to grow rapidly aa it hm in the 
past. A knowledge of Japanese would be of great valoe 
to my one carrying on business with the Sunrise King- 
dom,*' Like Russian, Chinese and Japanese are very dif- 
ficult languages to learn and competent teachers are scarce. 
However^ any one who is sufficiently interested can usuaUj 
find a means for accomplishing his end. 

To those who have no access to personal teachers, cor- 
respondence courses in the important commercial languages 
are offered by many university extension departments and 
private schools. By this method a student can at least 
acquire a reading and writing knowledge of the language 
which will enable him to learn the spoken language more 
readily. 

In this connection there are phonogi*aph language courses 
which produce good results by affording practice in the 
flpoken language. The best known of these is perhaps tho 
Cortina Method. 

For the benefit of those who may be interested in lan- 
guage study we give the following texts and references 
in the various important commercial languages. These 
books have been carefully selected and many of them have 
proved valuable in their use and practical application in 
the larger commercial educational institutions* In the case 
of French, Spanish and German, for such students who have 
acquired a reading knowledge of the language and who 
are anxious to continue their study with more difficult 
texts, we have added a list of novels and otlier interesting 
reading materiaL For a general comprehensive commer- 
cial dictionary we suggest Pitman's Biotiomry of Com- 
merdal Correspondence in Seven Langttages^ covering 
English, French, German, Spanish^ Italian^ Portuguese and 
Busfiian. 
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BOOKS AS AIDS FOR ACQUIRma LANGUAGES 
French ^ 

Ald&ich & Fosteb: Elemefdarif French, 
Becker & Poole: Commerdat French Header. 
BebcTj Patjl: Le Frcmgaw Pratique. CNew York, Jenkios, 
$1.10.) 

BioiMAN Frank: Conversational French Beader, (AOyn 
^ Bacoa.) 

Blanch ATJD ; Progressive French Idioms. (D. C. Heath & Co.> 
$.60.) 

CaARPEKAL: French GrummaK 

CoHKEiT, W. N#: French Commercial Correspondenee. (MU* 

-ffaukee, Casper^ $J5,) 
DiNH & CouRvomt; Fren^A Commtfrda? Correspondence, 

(London, Asher & Co.i IB Bedford Street.) 
Downi:Kj Charles A.: A First Book in French, (D. Appleton 

& Co., $1.60<) 

Fontaine : Livre de Lecture et de Conversation^ (1^> C. Heath 
& Co,, $.90.) 

FaANpois, Victoe: Introductory French Prose Composition. 

(American Book Co.) 
Feaser & Squaib : Complete French Grammar* CD. C. HeatB 

& Co., $1.15.) 

Gaudul, V. D. : The Ideal S^^em for Acquiring a Practical 
Knowledge of French. (Published by the author at 121 W. 
70th Street, N. Y. $1.50,) 

Graham & Oliver: Commeroial Correspondence^ Parts I and 
IL 

HoLBROOK^ E, T.: Course in Iming French, (GEnn, $1*40.) 
HorcHKiss: Le Premier Livre de Frangais, (D. C. Heath 
& Co., $.35.) 

KoETSj G. : Commercial Term, (London^ Haehette.) 
Maloubieb & Moore: First Book, 

Pattersou, W. R,: CoUoquial French, (E. P. Datton & Co., 
$1.25.) 

Raux: Elementary French Beader, 

TmicM, Feakz: Easy Method for Learmng French Quickly, 
(New York, Wehman Bros.) 
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The following books published hy I< Pitman & Sons will 
be of use, for commereial purposes s 

Pitman: Commercial French Grammar, 
— French Commercial Correspondence, 
— French Commercial Reader > 
— Mercantile Correspondence , Engltsh-FrencK 

We would also goggest material from Le Temps, Le 
Matin, L'lllustraHon or La Revue Bhue as well as any of 
the following: 

Benton ! Easp French Play 9, 
Bruno: Le Tour de la France, 
Daudet: Le Petit Chose. 
^BAhtvY: L'Abbe Conatantin. 
Huoo : Quatre-vingt'treise and alio Lee Mis^rabU»m 
LOTi, Pierre: Feeheur d' Islands 
Molieee: Le Bourgeois GentiViomme, 
- — UAvare. 

Kbone : Le Petit Parieiem. 
Lavisse; Histmre de France, 
Malot: Sans FamiUt. 

Osgood: La France Birolque, (D. C. Heath & Co*) 
Pattotj: Cameriee en France. (D, C. H^th & Co., $,70,) 
Tmrist^ Vadc Mecum of French CoUoqmai Conversion. (L 
Pitman & Sons.) * 

Per a good dictionary we recommend the following; 
Hkath! French Dictionary ($1.50.) 

Smith, F. W.: French^Englisk and English-French Cammmr^ 

cial Dictionary, (L Fitnijm & Bom) 
Sfiess & SuREN>^: Complete French and EmgUsh Dictionary. 

(D. AppletOE & Co., $2,500 
WiisSLT, j, French-EngUeh Dictionary, (A« L. Burt 

$im) 

Spameh: 

Allen & Castiixo: Spanish Life, (Henry Holt & Co.) 
BokiLLA: Spanish Daily Life. 

BgOOJfHALL, £. J.: Spoken Spanish. (Ailjn Baftm, $.60,) 
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De TORKaSi A. : Combined Spanish Method. (Appleton, $2.00.) 
EsPiKOS^j A. M. : Advanced Composition and Comersation. 

(Saubom & Ga) 
FiriKTES & Elias: Manual de Correspondencia Commerdoil. 
FuENTEs & Francis: Practical Spanish Grammar. 
OiESE, W^F.: A FiTBt Spanish Book and Reader, (D. Apple- 

ton & Co., $1.72.) 
Ghaham akd OhTvm: Spanish Commetcial Practice. (Mac- 

milkn Co., Part I, f,75, Part II, $1,05.) 
HabbibOn^ E. S. : A Spanish Commercial Beaden (Ginn & 

Cq., $.96.) 

Habrisoh: Spanish Correspondence, (Henry Holt & Co., $J5.) 
H1LL8 AKD Fohd: First Spaniah Course. (D, C. Heath & 

Co,, $1.28.) 

Luria: Corresponden<^ Commercial. (Silver, Burdett & Co.y 
$1.25.) 

MAcDOiiAXi>j G. R, ; Lessotis in Spanish Commercial Cor' 

respondence. (L Pitman & Sons.) 
HcHale, C. F.: Commercial Spanish, (D» C« Heath & Co., 

$1.48.) 

— Spanish Taught in Spanish, (Houghtou Mifflin Co., $1.00.) 
NELfiOK, Ernesto: The Spanish American Reader, (D. C. 
Heath & Co.) 

pTTTAEO, John M. : A Spanish Reader. (D. C. Heath & Co-, 
$1.32.) 

ROESSLEB AND Remt: First Spanish Reader, (Arneriean Book 
Co.) 

Romero^ T,: Spanish , Commercial and ProfessianaL (D. 

McKay, Philadelphia, $*75.) 
— Spanish in a Week, (Philadelphia, $.50.) 
Sinagran: Foundation Com-se in Spanish^ Parts I, 11, III. 

(Macmillan Co.) 
TOLEDAKO : C ommerdal Spanish Gra mma r, ( I . Pitman & S oni, ) 
TtfREELL: Spanish Eeader, (American Book Co., $.72.) 
Umphret: Spanish Prose Composition, (American Book Co., 

$.69.) 

WiliKiNSj L. A.: Elementary Spanish Prose Book, (Baabom 
Co.) 

Ybabra, a.: a Praciical Method of Learning Spanish* (D« 
C. Heath & Co., $L00.) 

— Spanish Business Conversations and Interviews, (I, Pit- 
man & Sons.) 
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For prmcticil applicttion txtracts from the daily news- 
paper. La Prema, are recommeiided. For interesting read- 
ing we suggest the following: 

Axaxo6x: El CapUam Veneno. (D. C. Heath & Co.) 

^SartUm CorUm. (D. G. Heath & Co., $.42.) 

Basmx, Jaxss, editor: El Reina dea laa Incaa del Peru. ( Allyn 

k Bscon, $1.00.) 
Bkxatkxts, Jacihto: Tree Camedias. (D. C. Heath & Co., 

1.72.) 

CDBTiay Alfssd: Cuentos de la America Espanola. (Ginn 
k Co.) 

DoKAKX Cabouka: Espana Pintoresca. (Oinn & Co., $.96.) 
Galm>s: Dona Perfeeta. 

laAXEZ. Blasco: La BataUa del Mame. (D. C. Heath & Co.) 
Isaacs. Jobgb: Maria. (Ginn & Co.) 

LjkSCABDiA AXD Laouabdia: Argentina — Legend and History, 

iSazshom k Co., $1.25.) 
Tabcuz^a: Cmentoe Alegres. (D. C. Heath & Co.) 
--Z^ngneta. (Silver Bordett & Co.) 
— El Cfjmendador Mendoia, (American Book Co., $.75.) 

For a s^x>d dictionary any one of the following : 

Amxrox: .Vnr Spamisk-EngUsk and English-Spanish Die- 
ticmary, inskxed by A. Cuvas. (D. Appleton & Co., $3.50.) 

MacIVocaL£^ G. R.: Spanish-English and English-Spanish Com- 
«r-n«i2 IHs-tiettary. (I. Pitman k Sons.) 

McLAruxux: Sew Pronomneing Dictionary. (Philadelphia, 
P. MeS^. $1.50.) 



Rkaxxb. Johx C: a Brief Grammar of the Portuguese 
Im/m^. ^Henrr Holt k Ca, $1.50.) 

1^4 Ct^iHA. ST. : r.-tii,-**** Self'Tamght. (New York, Stechert, 

AiPWr: r.*<»jrii^#f Gntmmar. (Appleton, $1.50.) 
FXiWk. Al««r: r.-t^i.nw Enghsh and English Portuguese 

■Xt. U (\^*rf^«»kHiaJ Grammar. (New York, 

S%Mk«V $IiA) 
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EdOOBARj J* F. : N€w Methods to Learn the Portuguese Lan- 
gmage without Teacher. (Publiahed by the author at N©w 
Bedford; M&sb., $2.00.) 

Gabva : Pro3€t8 Simples. 

Ooodell; Commercial Reader. 

MacDokald, G, R.: Lessons in Portuguese Commercial Cor- 

respofMlenee. (L Pitman & Sona,) 
Manual of Portuguese and English Cowversation. (Obtainable 

from Stechert, K. Y., $.50.) 
Pitmak: Mercantile Correspondence} Engikh-Partuguese^ {L 

Pitman & Sons.) 
Thomas, Trank: A Portuguese Grammar {Hossf eld's Method). 

(Philadelphia, R ReiUy, $1.25.) 
ToLEDANO, C. A- & ToLEDANOj A, : A Practical Grammar of 

the Portuguese Lo^nguage, (L Pitman & Sons,) 

The best dictionary is A New Dictionary of the For- 
tuguese and English Languages by H. Michael is which eon- 
tains not only the expressions from the language of daily 
life but also many technical terms used in commerce and 
industry and in the arts and sciences. It is published in 
two volumes by L Pitman & Sons; the first volume being 
devoted to Portuguese-English and the second to English- 
Portuguese. 

German: 
Bauhbacs: Die Nonna^ 
Bierwirth: The Elements of German, 

BiTmiiLj JethbO: Handbook of German Commercial Cor- 
respondence. (Longnians, Green & Co,) 
Collins J Bagsteb: First Book in German. 
ElCHEKDORF : Au$ dem Leben eines Taugenichts. 
FbettaO: Die Jaumalisten and alao Sell und Baben. 
Fttlda: Unter mer Attgen. 
GebstaCker: Germelshausen. 

Ghaham: German Commercial Practice. (Macmillan Co.) 

Grossmak: Practical Guide to German Pronunciation, 

Hakris : German Lessons. (D. C* Heatb ^ Co,, $.60.) 

JOYKES: Wesselhoeft Grammar. 

Km^ER: Borneo und Julia auf dem Dorfe, 

KrOk: German Dailtf Life. 
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KuTNEB, Aanold: German Commercial €orre$pondenc0, 

(Atnerican Book Co-) 
Lambeet: Handbook of German Idioms. 

Less: NO : Minna von Barnhelm, 

Lute I An Elemeniartf German Reader. (Silver, Burdett & Co.) 
WeU. 

Pattou: An Americm in Germamy, (D, C. Heath & Col, 
$J0.) 

Pope: Writing and Speaking Germm^, (Heniy Holt & Co*) 
RieHl: Fluch der Sch^nheiL 

Roesslke: a First German Beader. (Am^eati Book Ca) 
ScHOiLER: Wiihelm Tell 
Skkugmak: AUe* und Nem$, 
^tOBm: ImmenBee and also Im St. Jurgen, 
Thomj^; a Fmctical German Grammar. 
Wisihe: German Prose Composition, (Oxford TImrmikf 
Press.) 

WlulfiKafilTGH : Dob Edk Blut and also Der LeUte, 
EoflfACKSB: Dmt&ch fUr Anfanger. (D. C. Heath & Co.) 
Readiog of the New York Staatsieitung, 
For a practical dictioiiajy we recomnsend Heaik'e Gmmam 
Dietiomar^ by E, Wier, il^O. 

I$mlim: 

AntB-CteEa: Holm L$mom m»d Admmmi IMm Ltmotm, 

Ubt Um 0/ Sdk^ mtd TraveUr^^ (Brenlwo^ $.60.) 
^ww^ Airtmi itoMmm Gramme, (D. Appleton t Co.» fU50.) 
H06SFELD: Emgiitk mmd It^liam Dkihgm*. (P. BeUly, $.45^) 
—Idiowb^ ItmUmn Ci^iipoMlkw. (P. Bei%p $.60.) 

f r i KiW C m 9 €rmM^ G mm m m r, Method Gmtpe^tto^amer^ 

(Bmluio, $L0O.) 

Mbmi Itmimm ffi^'rt, EmgUsk^ltaMmm DkHtm m jf. (PMW 

P. Bdllr, $2.00.) 
M0m« Pomio; Kkmtmimr^ ItmMmm Grmmmmr^ (Bre&m<% 
tM.) 

fuMMi Am lUiim$ Gfmmmm. (Omm^Co.) 
mau 4 Sosa) 
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BiOCi, LuiGl : Piiman^s Cmnmereial Itulutn Grammar, {h Pit- 
man & Sons, $L10,) 

Hot A, A.: New Practical Method for Learning the Italian 
Language, Hossfeld Method* (Philadelphia, P* Beilly, $1-25.) 

8ooTri, Db. C: Italian Reader. (Philadelphia^ Reillyi 

Chinese: 

BrouneHj W- B. : Chinese Made Easy* {Macmillan Co,) 
BtJLLOCK, T. L. : Progressive Exercises in the Chinese Written 

Language, (New York, Stechert, $3,75,) 
D^ROCH, J,: Chinese Self-Taught. 

HiLiiiER, W, C.i The Chinese Language ar^d Sow to Learn It^ 

POffTER, A.: Elementary Lessons in Chinese. (New York, 
Oxford Univemity Press, $12.00.) 

A Practical Chinese-English Grammar by Dr. (Jhen of George- 
town University, Wash., D. G. is to be published shortly 
and should be of inestimable value. 

ThB best dictionary for the spokea language is tliat by D. 
MacCHllioray : Mandarin-Romanised Dictionary of Chinese, 
(New York, Stechert, $7.50.) 

Japanese: 

Aston, W. G. : Grammar of the Japanese Written Langwge. 
'—Grammar of the Japanese Spoken Lar^uage. 
CHAHBERiLAiif, B* H, : Handbook af CoUoquial Japanese^ 

(Yokohama, Kelly & Walsh Co.) 
— A Practical Introduction to the Study of Japanese Writing* 

(London, C. Lock wood & Bona.) 
Hefbubk, J, C, : Japanese and English DictioTtary, (New 

York, Stechert, $1J5.) 
Hossfeld : English-Japanese Grammar by A» J* Weintz. 

(Philadelphia, P. Reilly, $1.25.) 
—Japanese Reader^ Part I & II. (Philadelphia, P. Eeilly, 

$1.25.) 

Imbrib: Handbook of EngUsh-Japar^se Etymology* 

LaK0£^ R. K.; Textbook of CoUoquial Japanese, (New York, 

Stechert, $5.00, standard work,) 
PiiAUT, H, : Japatiese Conservation Grammar^ (Brentano.) 
PRENTys AMh Sasamoto: Japanese for Daily Use^ 
Batow Wasaxata: EngUsh-Japanese Dictionary of the 

8pohen Language, 
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ShamDj W. S*: Japanese Self -Taught. (New York, St«eheTt, 

Skeba^ S.; Practical English^ apane$€ and Japanese-English 
Conpersatiom* 

AhESJkKonowTj A,: Compleie Russian EngU^h Dic$ionafy» 
(Obtainable from Stechert, K Y,, $14.00, Best DictioEaiyO 

—A practical Method of the Emsian Language. 

Baedeker, K. : Manual of the Busnan Language with vocabu- 
lary and list of phrafl«fi* (Scribner's Sons, $.45.) 

BOKBAR : BmpUfi^d Muesian Method, 

CHEVQB-MAtmiCG : EngUsh-Iimsian Commercial CorreBpondence* 
Forbes, Nevh^le: Russian Grammar, (New York, Oxford 

Univeraity Press, $2,00.) 
Fbeese, J. H-: A Bu^isian Manual, (E« P, Datton & Co,| 

$1,25.) 

Harper^ S, K.: Russian Reader, (Umveisity of Chica^ 
Press.) 

Hill ; Vest Pocket English-Russian Dicii^marg. (PhOadelpHa^ 
D. McKayO 

HossFrxD: New Practical Meth<}d for Learmng tJte Emman 

Language hy Bappoport. (Philadelphia, Reilly, $1.00.) 
K.4BRACHY- Smith : Lessons in Emsum, 

Hakgus^ L. a.: Concise Grammar of the Russian Language^ 
MOTTij PiETRO: Russian Conversation^ Grammar and Key. 

(London, Nutt,) 
HiOLA^ H.: Graduated Russian Reader. (E, P. Datton & Co,^ 

$1,750 

—How to Learn Russian. (E. P. Dutton & Co,, $2,00*) 
BlUfF: Manual of Russian Commercial Correspondence. (E, 

P. Button & Co,) 
SOLOMONOFF, J,; Russian CompoBiiion, Parts I, II, III, 
Wassiliefp, a.: Russian Dictionary, (Chas. Scrlbner's Sons^) 
— Russian Made Easy, (I, Pitman & 8ons, $1,00.) 
— Wh^t Tau Want to Say and How to Sat/ It in Russian^ 

(Kew York| W, J< Herman,) 



CHAPTER Xn 



DEPINmONS OP FOREIGN TRADE TERMS 
He shall be as a god to me who can rightly divide and d&- 

The work of the National Foreign Trade Council, which 
held its seventh convention. May 12th to 15th, 1920> in San 
Fmnciseo, has ai5Complished for American foreign trade 
valuable and extensive services since the inception of the 
Conncil in the early part of 1914, 

This body of representative American husiness men has 
held seven large conventions in different parts of the 
United States. The organization also has held to a con- 
timious advocacy of sueh fundamental foreign trade neces- 
sities as were exemplified by tiie passing of the Webb Law ; 
support of the idea of the American Merchant Marine; a 
bargaining tariff sufficiently flexible to prevent any dis- 
crimination against American goods; and expending eon* 
stant effort to promote better trade conunnnication facilities 
and removing barriei's obstructing our trade and rendering 
competition difficult with other nations. For the champion- 
ship of these and other prime issues^ the Foreign Trade 
Council has become a most valuable institution in our com- 
mercial life. 

Among the most important services rendered to American 
foreign business by this Council is its explicit findings in 
regard to standard definitions and practices recommended 
tt merchants, shippers and exporters doing business with 
other nations. There have been m many variations and 
Buch a lamentable lack of knowledge on the part of many 
new shippers concerning the exact method and means of 

3D5 
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marketing American goods abroad that some authoritative 
standard of procedure was greatly needed. We believe that 
this pronouncement of the National Foreign Trade Council 
should be studied with the utmost care by every Ameri- 
can manufacturer or merchant who expects to succeed in 
Ms bnsiness abroad. 

Just what obligations familiar terms, such as ''P.O.B./' 
'*C.LF,/' etc., impose upon seller, buyer, shipowner^ 
banker and aU others affected by the transaction is set 
forth in a report issued by the Council on behalf of the 
leading commercial organizations of the United States, 

Half the troubles in foreign trade arise from misiinter- 
pretatiou of stTch terms. Even old riierchants will do well 
to read and study the following injunctions and standard 
cxp!anatiomi which have been agreed upon by the members 
of the National Foreign Trade Council. 

One of the subjects which has given the foreign merchant 
cause for complaint has been the methods which the newer 
exporters in the United States have employed in making 
price quotations to foreigners. The dissatisfaction of 
foreign purchasers reached a head in the summer of 1919, 
in the form of organized protests from Australian importers 
over the meaning given to the terms "F,0,B, New York" 
by American exporters. The National Foreign Trade 
Council took up the matter, decided that in the best Ameri- 
can practice **F.O-B. New York'^ means free on board 
overseas ve^d at New Vork, and noi'ficil its ur ine rous cor* 
respondents of this fact and of the recommendation of the 
council that the term **F.O.B, vessel New York" be sub- 
mitted in all eases for the term *'F.O*B. New York,'' 

So much interest was aroused by this communication, 
and so many other questions of a similar nature arose, that 
it was decided to hold a conference of the nine great 
foreign trade orgaui^tions of the country, in order to 
agree on the obligations of buyer and seller, under the 
export quotations in most common use* Such a conference 
was held in India Hoi^e, New York, under the auspices 
of the National Foreign Trade Council, on December 16, 
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1919. The organisEations participating in the conference 
were the National Foreign Trade Couneil, Chamber of 
Commerce of U» A., National Association of Manufac- 
turers, American Manufacturei-s Export Association, Phila- 
delphia Commereial Museum, American Exporters and 
Importers Association, Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, New York Produce Exchange, New York 
Merchants Association. The meeting discussed at len^^h 
all phases of American export practice, and issued a state- 
ment of definitions and recommendations agreed upon. 

As the most certain means of insuring unmistakable 
clarity in terms and conditions of sale, the conference 
voted to recommend to manufacturers and exporters that 
aU use of abbreviated forms of export price quotations be 
abandoned, and that such terms be written out in fulL 

The Conference recognized, however, that this recom- 
mendation is not likely to be accepted generally at once; 
and, therefore, in the hope of effecting a simplification and 
standardization of American practice, it adopted the follow- 
ing statement of definitions of the abbreviated forms in 
more common and general use in the export trade. The 
Conference strongly recommends to manufacturers and 
exporters that wherever abbreviated forms of export quota- 
tions are employed, the forms herein defined be used, as far 
as possible, to the exclusion of other forms. 

These are, in their order, the normal situations on which 
an export manufacturer or shipper may desire to quote 
prices. It is understood that unless a particular railroad 
is specified, the property will be delivered to the carrier 
most conveniently located to the shipper. If the buyer, 
for the purpose of delivery, or in order to obtain lower 
transpoiiation charges, desires that the goods be delivered 
to a carrier further removed from the sliipper and entail- 
ing a greater cost than delivery to the carrier most favor- 
ably situated, the carrier to which the buyer desires delivery 
of the goods should be named in the quotation. The term 
*'ears or lighters," as ns^ herein, is intended to include 
river, lake or coastwise sh^ps, canal boats, barges^ or other 
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B, Buyer most 

1, Be responsible for loas and/or damage mourred there- 
after. 

2. Handle all subsequent movements of tbe goods. 
3w Unload goods from cars^ 

4. Transport goods to vefleela* 

6. Pay all demurrage and/ar storage charges. 
6. Amuige for storage in warehouse or on wharf wker« 
necessary. 

m. Where tbe seller wishes to quote a price, from wbieh 
the buyer may deduct the cost of transportation to a given 
point on the seaboard^ without tbe seller *s assuming 
responsibility for tbe goods after obtaining a clean bill of 
lading at point of origin^ the proper term is: 

F,O.B* (named point) Freight Prepaid ta (named point on 
the seaboard 

Under this quotation: 

A, Seller must 

1* Place goods on or in ears or lighters. 

2. Secure raiboad biU of lading, 

3. Be responsible for loss and/or damage until goods 
have been placed in or on cars or lighters at forwarding 
point, and clean biU of lading has been furnished by 
the railroad coJCQpany. 

B. Bayer must 

1. Be reaponsible for loss and/or damage incurred there- 
after, 

2. Pay all transportation (iharges (buyer is then entitled 
to deduct from the amount of the invoice the freight 
paid from primary point to named port)* 

3. Handle all subsequetit movement of the goods, 
4* Unload goods from cars^ 

5. Transport goods to vessel. 

6. Pay all demurrage and/or storage charges. 

7. Arrange for storage in warehouse or on wharf where 
neoeasary. 

lY, The edler may desire to quote a price covering the 
transportation of the goods to seaboard, assuming respon* 
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mbility for loss and/or damage up to that point In thk 
case, the proper tenn is: 

F,0,B. ears (named point on seaboard). 
Under tkh quotation: 
A. Sdler must 

1. Pbee goods on or in aars. 
2> Secure r&ilroftd biU of Uding. 
3. P»y all &eig)it diarg^ frmn forwmrding point to 
on seaboard. 

4 Be responsible for kea snd/or daoii^ imtil goodi 

bsve sniivd in or oti aais st tlie nsmed port* 
Dtajer msl 

1. Be MpaaaUa for lam ms^/m dumcft tamxed 
afW« 

4 Trmasport goods to r«aseL 
5k Pij all dnm^ nud/or stonfe tiaiseiL 
6. AimmgB te limee in mme^mam m m. wharf 



T, It li« tkal tte food^ m 

eoTtrtBg tbe trsnspiirtaliaa of Am 



eoDstitate lem than a mrioad kt. In tUa < 



■e, the 
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4. Transport goods to vessel 

5. Pay all storage charges, 

6. Arrange for storage in warehouse or on wharf wheze 

necessary, 

VL Seller may quote a price which will indiide the 
expense of transportation of the goods by rail to the sea- 
board^ iBcluding lighterage. In this case, the proper term 
is: 

ears (named port) Lighterage Free, 
Under this quotation : 

A. Seller mmt 

1, Place goods on or in eara. 

2, Secure railroad bUl of lading. 

3. Pay all transportation charges to^ iQcluding Ughterage 
at, the port named. 

4 Be responsible for loss and/or damage until goods have 
arrived on ears at the named port. 

B, Buyer must 

1. Be responsible for and/or damage inoorred there- 
after. 

2. Handle all subsequent movement of the goods. 

3w Take out tht^ insurance ueeeasary to the safety of the 
goods after arrival on the ears. 

4. Fay the cost of hoisting goods into vessel where weight 
of goods is too great for ship's tackle, 

5p Pay all demurrage and other cbarges^ except lighterage 
charges. 

VII, The seller may desire to quote a price covering 
delivery of the goods alongside overseas vessel and within 
reach of its loading tackle. In this case, the proper term 
is; 

F.A.S. Teasel (named port). 
Under this quotation : 
A. Seller must 

1. Transport goods to seaboard. 

2. Store goods in warehouse or on wharf, if Becesaary, 
tmless buyer's obligation includes provision of shipping 
facilities 



TP 
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3. Place goods alongiide veasel either in a lifl^ter or on 
the wharf. 

4. Provide the nsnal dock or ship's reeeipt 

5w Be responsible for loss and/or damage until goods have 
been delivered alongside the ship or on wharf. 
B. Buyer must 

L Be responsible for loss and/or damage thereafter, and 
for insurance. 

2. Handle all subsequent movement of the goods. 

3. Pay cost of hoisting goods into vessel where weight of 
goods is too great for ship's tackle. 

VIII. The seller may desire to quote a price covering all 
expenses up to and including deliyery of the goods upon 
the overseas vessel at a named port In this case, the 
proper term is: 

F.O.B. vessel (named port). 
Under this quotation : 

A. Seller must 

1. Meet all charges incurred in placing goods actually on 
board the vessel. 

2. Provide the usual dock or ship's receipt. 

3. Be responsible for all loss and/or damage until goods 
have been placed on board the vesseL 

B. Buyer must 

1. Be responsible for loss and/or damage thereafter. 

2. Handle all subsequent mjovement of the goods. 

IX. The seller may be ready to go farther than the 
delivery of his goods upon the overseas vessel and be will- 
ing to pay transportation to a foreign point of delivery. 
In this case, the proper term is : 

C. & F. (named foreign port). 
Under this quotation: 
A. Seller must 

1. Make freight contract and pay transportation charges 
sufficient to carry goods to agreed destination. 

2. Deliver to buyer or his agent clean bills of lading to 
the agreed destination. 
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3* Be responBible for loss and/or dMoa^ imtil goods ha¥e 

been delivered aloiigmde tbe ship and clean ocean bill 

of lading obtained (selier is not responsible for delivery 

of goods at destinatioB). 
Bh. Buyer must 
1* Be responsible for loss and/or damage thereafter and 

must take out all necessary insurance, 
2^ Handle all subfiequent movement of the ^oods* 
3p Take delivery and pay coats of disc barge, lighterage 

and landing a£ foreign port of destination in accordance 

with bill of lading' clauses. 
4. Pay foreign customs duti^ aud wharfage charges, if 

any. 

X* The seller may desire to quote a price covering the 
cost of the goods, the marine inEurance on the goodB^ and 
all transportation charges to the foreign point of delivery. 
In this, the proper term is : 

CJ.F. (named foreign port)* 
Under this quotation : 
A« Seller must 

1. Make freight contract and pay freight chargt^ sn£Q^ 
cient to carry goods to agreed destination. 

2. Take out and pay for necessary marine insurance* 

3. DeHver to buyer or his agent dean bills of lading to 
the agreed destination , and insurance pohcy and/ or 
negotiable iBsurance certificate, 

4. Be responsible for loss and/or damage untU goods 
have been delivered alongside the ship, and clean ocean 
bill of lading and insurance policy and/or negotiable 
insurance certificate have been delivered to the buyer, 
or his agent. (Seller is not responsible for the delivery 
of goods at d^ti nation, nor for payment by the under* 
writers of insurance claims,) 

5u Provide war risk insurance, where necessary, for buyers' 
account, 
B, Buyer must 
1. Be responsible for loss and /or damage thereafter^ and 
must take all claims to which he may be entitled under 
the inBuraiice directly on the underwriters. 
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2. Take ddhrery and pay eoeis of diaehargiBy ligliterage 
and landing at foreign port of destination in aooord- 
anee with bill of lading claoaea. 

3. Pay foreign cnatcmiB dntiea and wharfage eharges, if 
any. 



In reaching the condosions set forth in this statement 
the Conference considered the fact that there are, in more 
or less common use by manufactorers in different parts 
of the United States, numerous variations of these abbrevia^ 
tions practically all of which are employed to convey mean- 
ings substantially synonymous with those here defined. For 
instance, there are manufacturers who quote *'P.O.B. 
Cars," "P.O.B. Works," "P.O.B. Mill," or '*F.O.B. Fac- 
tory/' meaning that the seller and buyer have the same 
responsibilities as those set forth in section 1. The Confer- 
ence considered all those variations and determined to 
recommend the use of "F.O.B. (named point)," as "F.03. 
Detroit," ''P.O.B. Pittnburgh," e. :. Of the considerable 
number of these abbreviations which are used in the United 
States, the Conference felt that the form **P.OJB. named 
point)" is most widely used and understood, and there- 
fore, should be adopted as the standard of practice. 

The chief purpose of the Conference is to simplify and 
standardize American practice, and to that end it urges 
manufacturers and exporters to cease the use of synony- 
mous abbreviations and quote habitually in the terms here 
recommended, just as far as these terms will cover the 
price conditions which it is desired to arrange with the 
buyer. 

Variations of the abbreviations recommended in other 
sections also are in more or less common use throughout 
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F.OJ. 

FJLS. 

C.&F. 

CJJ. 

L.CX.. 



Free on board 

Free alongside 

Cost and freight 

Goaty insnranoe and frdght 
Less than carload lot 
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tie United States. The recommendations of the Conference 
set forth ahove apply to them with the same force as to 
those cited under section I. 

Manufacturei's and exporters are nrged to bear in mind 
that the confusion and controversies which liave arisen 
have sprung in part from the use of an excessive number 
of abbreviated forms with substantially similar meanings, 
as well as from the use of abbreviations in a sense different 
from their original meanings, or in an application not 
originally given them and different from the sense or 
application understood by foreign buyei^. 

In simplified and standardized practice lies the best hope 
of r<xluci n;^ von hm* -n tui n vn id i f i it f v -\ . 

The CoTiferen^'^ urgr^s upon mauaiaciiu'ei> and exporters 
the very great iniportance at all times of making their 
intCTtion in whatever quotations they employ so thoroughly 
clear as to be impossible of misunderstanding or misinter- 
pretation. It h much better to take the time and space at 
the outsr^t to mi^ke the quotation clearly unilorstood, than 
to be t'Ofiipelled in the vnd to gu through vexatious con- 
troversy" or litigation, whir^h f<«!ts not only time and rxpensa 
but customers as well Misunderstandings can best be 
avoided if the seller will formulate a written statement ol 
the general conditions under which his sales are to he made, 
and will see that the foreign buyer possesses these terms 
of sale when considering a quotation. The items which 
may be included in such a statement, deal with: delivery, 
lays, partial shipments, f?Iiipping instructi<*nSj inspection, 
ims, damage, and payment. If all contingencies are 
thus cOTered by carefully considered conditions of sale, 
disputes will largely be prevented. 

The quatatifin ''F.O (mmeA portV bs "FCB. New 
York/' ^'F.O.U- w Orleiiits;' *^P,O.B- Han Fmncisco/' 
Is oilen med fi;/ iii'iiud pn»dijf»ers au i di'^tributors to mean 
merely delivery nl the gouds at railway terminal at the 
port named. This fibbi^viatlon originated as an export 
quotation and IjvI no application to inland shipments. It 
was used only to mean delivery of the g'^'^da up"' .tn over- 




seas vessel at the port named. That, in faet, is tihe mean- 
ing universally given to the phrase among foreigners, and 
is the meaning which the best practice among eiportera 
requires it invariably to have. But becanse of the con- 
fusion which has arisen throngfh the use of that form with 
a different meaning by inland producers and distributors, 
and in the interest of unmistakable clarity, the Conference 
meet strongly urges the invariable use bv Amerii^an manu- 
facturers and exporters of the form ''P.O.B. vessel (named 
port)." This adda only one word to the abbreviated form 
and has the great advantage that it cannot be misunder- 
stood. It also avoids the difficulty which might arise among 
* foreigners not always well versed in American geography, 
through confusing an inland forwarding point with a 
shipping port at seaboard. 

Th** f'onferem^e calk attention to the fact that in sell- 
I ing **P,A.fc5. ve^el *- maimfa /turers and exporters should 

be careful to have their agreements with buyers cover 
e^licitlj the question of responsibility for loss after goods 
have been delivered on Jhe wharf or alongside the vessel 
and before they are actually loaded on the ship. There is 
no generally established practice on thi^ point > The recom- 
mendation of the Conference in the definitions of respon- 
sibility under section VII, sets up a rule which it is hoped 
will lead to the establishment of a standard practice* 

It is understood that the provision of lighterage covered 
in several of these recommendations is only within the 
usual free lighterage limits of the port, and that where 
lighterage outside such limits is required, it is for buyer's 
accouut. 

In order to avoid confusion in another particular, atten- 
tion is called to the care which must he exercised in all 
cases in making weight quotations. The net ton, the gross 
ton and the metric ton all differ in weight. Similarly 
there is a variation in the use of the term hundred- 
weight" to mean either 100 pounds or 112 pounds. It is, 
therefori\ nut sufficient to quote a price per *'ton*" or per 
** hundredweight." Instead the Conference recommends 
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the !ist of the tema ''ion of 2000 Ibu/' **ion of 2240 Ibi.," 
or **tOB of 2204 Iba.,*' ttc., whichever is intended 

It is aiso important to note t'lat a carload lot in the 
United St^tSi* naeaiua the «inaiitity of the particular com- 
modity in question necessary to obtain the carload freight 
rate for transportation on American railways. This quan- 
titj varies aceordbig tu the commodity and also varies in 
different parts of the country. Certain commodities being 
more bulky than others j the minimum carload for them is 
less than for heavier prodncts oeeiipying less space* The 
load required may range anywhere irom 12,000 io 90tt>00 
poundii. Uon^equonUy. it ii> important, when quoting prices 
applicable to carload lots, to state and to spt^ify the mini- 
mum weight ncee*<mry to make a car toad lot of the par- 
ticular commodity for the particular Fjhipment in qu^ 
lion. 

The Conference points out that in quoting &P/* 
or *'C,LP.," manufacturers and exporters moving large 
quantities of material by one vessel should be careful to 
ascertain in advance the buyer's capacity to take delivery. 
This because, under these terms and as a condition of mak- 
ing the freight rate, transportation companies may require 
a certain rate of discharge per day, and that rate of dia- 
eharge might be in excess of the buyer's capacity to take 
delivery* In such event an adjustment with the trans- 
portation company would be necessary, which might affect 
the frei*?ht rate and conHcqnently the price to be quoted. 

The Conference also strongly urges shippers clearly to 
understand the provisions of their insurance protection on 
all foreign sales, irrespective of the general terms used 
thereon. In almost all cases it should be possible, when 
making shipments by steamer, to obtain insurance cover 
giving full protection from primary shipping point to 
designated sea port delivery, and/or foreign port delivery- 
As ordinary mrrine to su ran re imdcr P. P. A* conditions, 
that is, fixe of particular average^ gives no protection 
against deteiiontion and /or damage to the merchandise 
it«elf while in transit, when caused by the recognised 
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There is & certain type of business man who has fotiiid 
it difficult to appreciate that anything, either in the adver- 
tising or propaganda line, which, according to his estimate* 
of dollars and cents is nonproducingt ie worthy of serioui 
thought or cooperation of the firoL Ab one employer said, 
"charge it to overhead expense and forget it," That is 
not the way in which this kind of publication can be made 
successful* One of the first principles of success in the 
publication of a bouse organ is u^talniiip; the enthnsiaftie 
and intelligent cooperation of the heads or directors of 
the firm. Without this the editorial staff will lead a waver- 
ing and staggering existence^ until the project falls. 

Another point of vital moment resides in relation to the 
policy of the magazine. Too often this is coni^ieuous by 
its absence. A first review of many house oi^ns loads 
to the belief that like Topsy they have '*just groned.** 
Too many of th^ have been edited by the me of odds 
and ends of time of some busy, overworked manager, com- 
ing out like the Subway Sun, "now and then,*' We quote 
from one house; 

The **Hou9e Organ" is gotten togettier in spare time. The 
writer Is r^panstble for editing it, bat has so many other things 
to do that tbe **Mome Organ*' is beconiing a sort of side i^e. 

There has been little or no plan for subsequent issues^ 
covering for example a year of propaganda, and attention 
to arrangement of material has been lacking, as well aa 
any logical sequence, or journalistic form, or order. Many 
of our home organs are like certain South American news- 
paperstwith which I have been familiar^ which when receiv- 
ing telegraphic communications placed them on the front 
page in the order in which these chanced to be received. 
Quite often the last received and most important telegram 
or cablegram is the last thing down in the comer, simply 
because it happened to be the last message arriving. 

As to policy, the following points may be considered. 
Before going ahead it is well for the person responKible 
for the magazine to have clearly in mind the main purjKJse* 
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Given this there will he subsidiary aims which will require 
attention* James Russell Lowell onee said: 

II you have one room in the house where all the family meeti 
you may have as many hallways into it as you like, hut beware 
of a bouae that m all haUways. 

In order to get a number of the objective points before 
ME we quote from a few letters received from the larger 
firms as to the objective policy of their house organs : 

The Lamp. — The primary purpose in starting '^The Lamp'* 
was to provide a medium of information for the company's 
employees and stockholders. The ramifications of our business 
rea^th into many distant lands and call for the employment of 
every class of labor from the lowest paid to the highest. Many 
of these men felt very much out of touch with the management, 
for they are stationed in foreipi eon n tries and in former times, 
received ouly such meagre information as was contained in busi- 
ness letters. The *'Lamp" attempts to tie the organization to- 
gether and to extend the sphere of influence of the management 
over many thousand employees who have never met, and prob- 
ably never will meet the men who guide the companys des^ 
tinies, 

Morse Dtoi.— Creating good wiU among our employees toward 
the company and secondarily to present to the trade some idea 
of the organization we have ; our Masthead states that the publica- 
tion is devoted to the welfare of the Employees' Association and 
to the interests of the company. We seek to b re at lie into the 
pages of the publication the life and spirit of the men and women 
employed here and in doing that we feel that we are aueeessful 
in promoting the esprit de corps m essential to any organiza- 
tion* We preach the value of a family spLritp the fellowship of 
Berviee and the relationship that exists between the employee and 
the employer and we try to do this in a way that will not violate 
the confidence of the reader. 

Chemical Bulletin. — The object of our house organ is to unite 
the employees of the bank into a closer family, encourage coopera- 
tion among the different departments, and keep np the morale* 
It began as a purely internal organ and gradually grew untU 
now we have a mailing list of 140Q and by the first of the year 
we hope to enlarge it to include all of our eustomers. 
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Bt6wart Factory N^m. — Our object in pnbliaihmg our bouse 
os^gan in to combat iatemal diBsatiaf action, to iofipire loyalty to 
the flm, to increase prodtictiotij to put all employees on an 
equal plane and to insure cooperation and efficiency. 

Western Electric News. — Our object in publishing ft corporar 
tlon magazine is to buUd up esprit de corps and to educate by 
etitertaming, as well as to keep before eaeb department the 
activities of the other departments of the company, 

Guarartiy News. — The Guaraniy News was published originally 
for the purpose of proTiding a medium through which the aetivi* 
ties of the Quaranty Club might be reported. Naturallyp the 
first editors branched off from this primary object and began 
to *8eU' the bank to its employees through the me of stories 
dealing with various departments or purpose of bank serrioe. 
A later development was the inclusion of articles on financial 
and busineas subjeeta^ which it was thought would appeal not 
only to the members of the Guaranty Club, but to officers and 
members of the staffs of other banks, chambers of eoinmerce, 
boanis of tradei and similar organisations among wbicli copies of 
the *Neiiif were distributed. Latterly, the tendency has been for 
the 'News' to develop along the lines upon which it waa originally 
projeeled; that for some time we have been using mostly 
arliclfs dealing with Guaranty Club aelivitiea We still eonlinue 
usiug articles covering the bank's activities, but the idea now is 
not 8i» mnch to sell the bank to its employees as it is to express 
the fact that the bank as an institution and its employees as a 
bodj and indiTidualSj. are bound tog^her by the ties of mutual 
dependence, and that what is of interest to one will be of intemt 
to the other. There is, of eour^ge, also the idea of representisig 
this bank to otlter banks and business institutions in its moot 
fiiwable aspects. We do seek to create good will for the 
Quaimsty TriiM Com}>anT through the GwarmU^ i^Mi^ but I 
IM that its pitrpoise is 1^ to serre bosiMi cttds <Kf any aort 
thaa it h to have a publiealion sadi at it seeos natmrnt aad fittii^ 
for a^y large ocfantiatioii of men and women to poaseas. 

r<Npii#r Cwmmt^ — Sekiy to keep tht m^Mmm^m workisig 
tc«etlier ud let one lialf hmm wlvl otfaar Uf o 
Of eomvev H is a Mtaa of getting mmmgm tmm lieiicr 
lagr ol^ ii>etliod. 

ft we&m desT tint for maaj h&mt msns m nmm 
tmmta m Urn eodmww to unite or tie tofitiMr Hie 
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elements of a large bosiness arganization* Speeialization 
in departments has grown so rapidly that in many an 
American business hotuse a man working in one depart- 
ment knows as little about what is going on in the depart- 
ment on the next floor as he knows about his neighbors 
on the next floor in a city apartment house* The house 
organ should be the means of introducing the men in one 
department to those in another, outlining for each some- 
thing of the work, aims of the various sections, and show- 
ing how, by the giving of this knowledge, closer coopera- 
tion may be attained. The house organ is, therefore, a 
uniting bond, a cementing tie, and by reason of its ability 
to play up the accomplishments of different departments 
OP individuals it furnishes a medium whereby pride in the 
organization may be engendered and esprit de corps at- 
tained. 

Aiaong other important objectives is that of furnishing 
a written record of historical events connected with the 
firm; the furnishing of an ''employees' forum'* in which 
the workers may express their ideas; the keeping of the 
firm's name before the trade; the exchange of opinion 
regarding new methods, new inventions and accomplish- 
ments; selling the organization to the employees; furnish- 
ing important selling data for salesmen ; * * to keep up a 
high morale among our employees"; present informative 
and educational article relative to commercial, economic 
and industrial subjects; giving incentive to employees 
toward self-training by presenting books for reading in the 
firm's library and furnishing courses along the line of the 
work of the house for reading and study. 

As a r^lt of an investigation among 100 more or leas 
well-known house magazines of large concerns, we found 
that a large number of the editors stated that personal 
items seemed to be the most interesting part of the maga- 
zine to the employees. This, of course, should be con- 
ddered in the making up of an internal magazine, a maga- 
zine published for a concern having one large home oflice. 
It is not so true for those house magazines which ar^ 
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published at the borne affice on behalf of hmidreds of 
tliousands of employees iJi foreign branches scattered over 
the earth. In such cases Emilio Trcmaleda in BUbaOp 
Spain, H. Sakatajii in Tokyo, and Sancbo Chopitea in Anto- 
fagasta would have comparatively little interest in the fact 
that John Jones, salesman of the home offiee, was engaged 
to Lucy Larkins^ or that the wife of Bill Sykes of the 
trucking department had given birth to twins. On the 
other hand, such personal items bs those connected with 
promotions in the rafika, new inventions of labor-saving 
machinery on the part of employeesj certain athletic vic- 
tories^ appointments of new officers, opening of new oflSees, 
together with a list of arrivals and departure? at the home 
office of m^bers of foreign offices, all surh events would 
naturally find tbeir place in a comprehensive house maga- 
zine. 

Apropos of this subject we quote a paragraph from a 
letter of Walter G, Miller, editor of The Guaranty Newi; 



I believe employees are mostly interested in the nfws items 
feporting their own activities. Far example: If some depart- 
ment or division has a dance or party or picnic, e&ch member 
of that department or division ^ of coarse^ likes to read abo^t it 
afterwarilsy and I think other departments and divbions are 
interested in reading abont sueh events also. I think we are all 
Interested in what the other man or woman is doing rather than 
in what an impersonal corporation is doing, I believe there is 
more interest in the news that John Jones has been appoint 
<&Mistant Manager of his department than there is in the fact 
that a naw offioe has been opc&ed in Kalamazoo. I believe it is 
the penoBil hutDan toocii in m hoaaB ar^n that makes it interest- 
ing. 



It is difficult to lay down ^ed rules regarding what 
should or should not be published concerning persoruUia 
in the maguine. The first requirement is a certain amount 
of common sen^ and tftste on the part of the editor. If 
thin h absent all of the fourteen points of a League of 
House Oiiftiis win not sotre tlie proUon ntiaSaetorily. 
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This leads to the point of quality in a house organ* 
In my judgment if the editing of a house magazine is 
worth while doing at all, it is worth while doing well; 
that is, with a sense of quality and distinction which wiU 
bring credit rather than discredit upon the house. It is 
perhaps the only regular message to the trade and the 
world, furnishing a revelation of the firm^s ideas and 
ideals and its standards and methods. It should not only 
give tangibOity to the firm's purposes, but it should do it 
in such a way bb to lift rather than detract from the 
reputation of the bouse. This magazine may be the only 
indication certain prospective clients will see regarding the 
firm* 

It may be well to remember that the judgment shown in 
the choice of jokes, the placing of a photograph, and the 
general make-up and appearance of a magazine, though 
seemmgly small matters of detail in themselves, are fre- 
quently determining factors in the minds of readers as to 
the kind of business firm represented by the house 
organ, 

A definite object in the mindg of a good many editors 
of the more substantial house periodicals seems to be that 
of informing employees and officers of the house relative 
to certain products handled, as well as to certain methods 
of organization. This information, handled by specialists, 
or men who have much to do vdth these respective matters 
should be the means of clearing up the subject in a concise 
but comprehensive way in the minds of the readers. If 
the firm is exporting automobiles, the writer of the article 
on this subject would naturally go somewhat fully into 
the automobile markets in foreign lands, not forgetting an 
outline of the charaeteristies of the people who are to use 
these machine in other nations, as well as to show the 
kind of automobiles required, manner of shipment and the 
best sales arguments. 

It will be found to be a most profitable exercise for the, 
head of any department or specialist along any line to 
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gather together his ideas and facta concerning his par- 
ticular specialty and to present them clearly in an article 
for the house organ. This article, carefully edited and 
well illustrated with pictures, will be a permanent asset 
to the company and will be found to be in demand for a 
long time after it is written. For example, there are cer* 
tain articles which have been contributed to our own 
house magazine. The Grace Log^ on subjects like nitrate, 
cotton, tea, banking, marine iiisur:inec^ i iierchandi-sing, etc., 
which have been rcpnbliiihed over and over again in other 
trade magazines and newspapers^ and are in demand 
through our corr^pondcnce a year or more after they have 
been printed in our periodical. In each i^s^e of this maga- 
zine we plan to have one such educational or trade article 
and sometimes two, and tbesci among other uses to which 
they are placed^ are used in a reading course for our em- 
ployees who are to be sent to foreign branches as managers 
or in other capacities. A series of such articles covering a 
year or more, brought together, furnish material to equip 
well in knowledge the young man who wish^ to know not 
only the names of the products handled by the firm, but 
also to understand something of the history of these prod- 
ucts; how they are manufactured or cultivated, how fi- 
nanced, shipped, marketed, etc. Much depends upon the 
manner of presenting this educational or trade article. It 
can be made as dry as a Congressional Record or enlivened 
and illuminated by picture and incident so that the article 
could be sold to one of our good popular magazines. This 
leads me to a brief description of one all important point, 
that is, ^*the editor/' 

We have already alluded to the fact that the oflSce of 
editor often has been taken by a person having little oi 
no knowledge of the writing profession, and in some cases 
this is only one of his many duties in connection with the 
firm. Sometimes we find this ofiSce is taken by the adver- 
tising manager who delegates the work mainly to a clerk 
We quote in this connection a paragraph of a letter from 
Mr. John H. Miller^ Editor of Counter Currents: 
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Patting out a regular publieation is no easy task^ no mattei 
how poor the thing is* But to edit a live, up-to-the minute hotise 
organ that comes anyway near bemg efilcient is a Heal Job. 

So much depends upon the selection of the editorial 
director of a maf^azine that we are Suelined to bulieve that 
imle^ a house has sufficient eoufidence in the value of this 
medium to pay the salary of a man of intelligence and 
experience for its editorial director it would be far better 
not to undertake at all the publiBhing of a house magazine. 
Of course, if the desire is for only a little bulletin giving 
notices of personal events, athletics and social gatherings 
among the employees, the editorial function is not so dif- 
ficult ; but, even then, the house is represented by the bulle- 
tin, large or small, and if this gives the appearance of 
cheapness and hasty, inexperienced production, it will off- 
set much of the value of the publication. 

The editor of a house organ should himjielf hnvc the 
capacity for writing, but mure than this he should poas^ 
the ability to arouse the writing or descriptive instinct 
among the members of the organization who have at their 
fingers' end the facts of value to the constituency. Of 
course it is the editor's duty to talk over a prospective 
article with the man whose experience be wishes to capi- 
talize for the magazine, giving him perhaps a suggestive 
outline. It is vitally important, however, that the man 
who knows his job or his specialty should be left free to 
express himself as to the outstanding characteristics, 
obstacles, or needs of this work, and when he has done this 
the editor will find ample opportunity in the careful edit* 
ing of the material, in the writing of foreword and con- 
clusion, and in general structural arrangement, for the 
exercise of his proper literary faculty* No editor should 
take it upon himself to write bis whole magazine. The 
editor who attempts to do this is in a bad way* He will 
soon run out of ideas and the magazine will become a one- 
man affair, thereby losing general interest and missing the 
widespread perspective which comes from getting messages 
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from every angle af the clientele* It should be the aim to 
have as many names of members of ihe orjfMJzation as 
possible appearing in evi^ry n amber. 

It iik needless to say that among the characteristics of a 
Buccessful editor for any kind of a periodical are : 

First: An ability to express his own ideas clearly. 
Second: A sense of humor. Third: Some organization 
or constrnctive ability in the handling of his material so 
that the magazine may give the appearance of a well built 
stmetnrc rather than a hit and miss affair. Fourth : A 
certain congeniality which will enable him in acquaint- 
anceship with employees to be sufficiently liked that when 
he asks for contributions the persons will be inclined to 
accept the opportunity because of personal relationship 
with the editor as well as by reason of their conneetion 
with the firm, or through pride of office. Fifth : It goes 
almo«t without saying that the editor or a director of pub- 
lications of a large business house must make a study of 
the entire business in order to avoid mistakes and be able 
to present in his periodical a well rocmded and compre- 
hensive picture of the entire circle of the firm's activities. 
Sixth: The ability to write editorials timely and inter- 
pretative regarding the different subjects related to the 
business of his firm, including a brief digest of eurrenl 
events. Seventh: Industry and a willingness to exert 
oneself to secure proper material are absolutely neeCHsai? 
qualifications for an editor* As one correspondent writea 
— ''If you want anything, go and get it t" 

Furthermore, an attractive house organ can hardly be 
widely effective without pictures. A modem magazine with- 
Dul pictures is Hke a marriage without the bride* In this 
picture age the eye is becoming almost as important as the 
mind in gathering impresdons. Photographs that are car^ 
tuUy captioned are frequently the only part of a magazine 
which is read by certain bu^* men. These pictures should 
be so thoughtfully d^ribed in the captions that if the 
reader gets uothtng else from a look into a certain issue 
he will at least be able to get the running story by looUng 
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at the pictnree. It ib better umially to have fewer photo- 
graphs but have them carefully selected and the cuts clear. 

The cover of the magazine, of course, is a matter of con- 
siderable moment and should be decided usually from the 
point of view of the eJiaracter of the concern and the object 
of the magazine. There is no doubt but that a change of 
cover frequently adds to the interest and every editor will 
realize the necessity of giving considerable thought to the 
cover when it is not feasible to spend the money for making 
a new sketch and engraving for each number, A change in 
color of a stocky with a few of the interesting articles played 
up on the cover is often found attraetive. 

Maps of localities^ clearly drawn, are greatly to be 
desired, as also are ingenious charts that are not too com- 
plicated to be impregnable. We have seen many chart? 
and maps which leave the reader in a more perplexed state 
than he was before he tried to unravel their complicated 
detail and serpentine intersections of lines and circles. We 
saw a chart recently of this kind that reminded us 
of what a reviewer said of the book of Dr, Shedd, the old 
theologian. He wrote two volumes of dry-as-dnst theology 
and when the second volume came out the reviewerj a 
prominent newspaper man, reviewed it as follows: 

The first voltime Dr. Shedd wrote, ooly Dr. Sbedd and God 
undeiBtood it! In the last volume God dropped out! 

A selection of pictures to really {Ihisirate the ideas and 
facts brought out in the text Is all-important. The play- 
ing up of a lot of personal photographs is more or lees 
taboo with mimy of the higher class corporation magazines, 
but it should not he forgotten that a successful business is 
dependent upon men quite as much as machines or methods, 
and the publishing occasionally of a man's picture when 
he has given twenty-five years of successful service to the 
work, or the photograph of a victorious football team com- 
posed of employees, or the picture of a manager of a 
large plant directing his employees, or possibly a large 
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group picture of officers and employees, all when properlj 
treated, add to the impr^sion that homan leadership and 
trained workers form the vital life citrrents of an^ busi- 
ness. 

It should also he noted that one of the objects of the 
house organ is to show the worker that his seryice is appre* 
eiated. There is none too mnch of this kind of appreciation 
given, as a rule^ to employees in large concerns. Too often 
the condition exists, as was related to nue recently by a 
senior member of a certain fimi, who said: 

Never expect any praise far anything^ you do in this firing hot 
if yoa dini*t get jainpe^ on more than six times a day tkroogh- 
ont the 365 days of the year yoa can take ii for gnmled tfasl 
yon are doing good wort 

While the house organ should not have as its ehiof object- 
ive the printing of flattering notices which toids often 
to make workers self -eonseioos and vainglcoions^ a modenle 
p r e sen tation of personal photographs in eonneetion with 
notdde achievement is nsnaHy worth wfaUe. 

We have found that the appointing of regular cor- 
respondents to otir magazine from other braikehes both at 
home and abroad is a most snceessfol expettment Then 
ftiqMinteeSy after they have been carefolly adeeted by tiio 
manager of the branch, are appointed with some formality 
aad are made to feel that the office k a dignified and 
laqioiisible one and that their eommnmeations are expected 
to be both regular and worth while. It la important to aend 
a letter to eadi oomopoiiiint, ontljiiiag in ^^eiail the kind 
of material and pitCPtogr^pb partiiealariy «ksired from bis 
aeclion, otherwise be will he qimte at sea a? ti^ wliat to s«d 
ij^ with tbe remU thai be vili fomrd perhaps mm^esm 
jjMjgpiiflant matter, and ttie timiing down of neh mmr 
IrlbiitioBa are qnite likely to discoarage a new corriH 
ilwudentp 

It is oar eoBtint to aoDd m ea^ of oar hamm aiagaihie 
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and in many cases it is accompanied by a note of appr<icia- 
tion when the correspondent has taken particular trouble 
to outline an important business situation, or with consider- 
able effort has secured good photograpliB. The nanies of 
the correspondents utb publislied in the magazine, and it is/ 
oonsidf*rcd an honor on the part of the corre3pf»nd« nt to 
rppn'ii*»nt his branch hoasa or agency in r^.^iilar coinmunica- 
tioiis tat'h month* 

A Kp' i'ial aaiiual number made up largely of photographs 
of different phases of the firm's activities is found to be of 
decided use for advertising and propaganda purposes* 
Photographs for this number are gathered from branches 
of industries all over the world, and the making of these 
pictures and sending them in, with eareful descriptions 
attached to each, arouse great interest on the part of the 
various branches. In the case of The Grace Log four or 
five hundred pictures are published in this annual number. 
The first number was composed of pictures largely of the 
150 or more branches and agencies of the firm, buildinge 
and photographs of the staff, with certain attractive inner 
views of the buildings^ also pictures of ships, plants, clubi 
and welfare organizations representing the company in 
different countries. The second annual nura%t^r pul)liahed 
contained photographs of the industrial, transportation 
and active enterprises of the Company* 

It is customary to put into this annual number only 
photo^aph4 repreHentiug the owned cnterjiriaes* buildings, 
etc., nf Ine finiu All issue of from 15,000 to 20,000 copies 
is found neceKsary to supply the widespread and exacting 
demands upon the Editorial Department for this number. 
Many departnicnt^ and branches send copies of this num- 
ber with personal le+ters tn their clients with direct and 
encouTasfiJig bu^siriejqv; results. These speeial numbers are 
also reviewed by the daily, weekly and monthly press in 
different languages and different countries. We earnestly 
recommend this phase of the house publication's work. In 
this number, as in the regular monthly publication^ the 
introduction of attractive pen and ink sketches are most 
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desirable. It should be the object to make the iramber a 
delight to the eye as far as possible and to avoid a stilted 
and dull procession of pictures notable only by their 
similarity* For this special number a first-class drawing 
is made for the cover and it is the aim to carry the stoiy 
of the work by pictures and captions rather than by 
article. A two page spread of a map^ showing by colored 
lines the various shipping and cable lines^ also cities and 
towns where branches of the company are located printed 
in red, together with a list of the branches at the bottom 
of the map, has been found to be of real value. In fact, 
in addition to the reproduction of regular photographs we 
commend the use of sketches and drawings which add not 
only artistic value to the magamie, but also can be madd 
to represent important phases of the work which are dif- 
ficult to present in photographs. Quite often artistic talent 
may be found in the firm itself; or in other cases it is 
possible for the editor to secure some amateur help among 
his friends without undue expense. In some cases the 
art editor has combined with service to the magazine 
the post of librarian in the library which is alio connected 
with the Editorial Department. 

The distribution of the house magazine depends, of 
course, upon its object, whether it is published simply 
for the employees, for directors, for sales managers, or for 
purely propaganda or advertising purposes among other 
firms* 

In the case of The Grace Log the chief object 4m 
to publish a magazine directed to the bxisiness needs 
of the Company, which because of its size, gives a 
formidable andienee. In addition, however, the maga- 
zine is sent outside the circle of the organization, 
usually upon application, to government officials of dif- 
ferent nations, such as ambassadors^ ministers, commercial 
attach^ and consuls ; also to the larger libraries, clubs and 
societies more or less closely connected with busing affaire, 
in exchange for trade journals and house organs; to se- 
lected portions of the weekly and daily press j and to 
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manufacturers and clients both at home and abroad selected 
with some care by the departments most closely connected 
in a business way. 

Leading articles are repubUBhed by newspapers as well 
as by weekly and monthly magazines, and usually we are 
able to furnish pictures and sometimes cuts for such use. 

A letter is also sent to branch managers suggesting the 
most successful ways in which the magazine may be dis- 
tributed, employed to carry the message of the firm to the 
section in point, A certain quota is mailed as soon as pos- 
sible after publishing date to each branch and agency, and 
there are insistent calls received from the various branches 
for increased numbers of the magazine. From time to 
time it has been found necessary to increase the edition 
in order to accommodate the growing needs of the branches* 
It is the general rule that branches and agencies receive 
a sufficient number of copies so that each member or em- 
ployee may have a copy, This^ however, is not followed 
out in the case of large industrial plants, but the attempt 
is made to meet the requirements as far as possible of the 
various foreign oflSces. 

We find it out of the question to send the magazine 
regularly to all of the applicants who ask for it, but when 
possible we strive to refer the inquirers to such organiza- 
tions as the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at 
Washington and to special organizations giving attention 
to the subjects that seem to be along the line of their needs. 

The distribution at the home office is carried on by giv- 
ing a copy on the night of the day of publication to each 
employee as he leaves the building. In the cases of certain 
other house magazines we find that the magazines are given 
out only to those who have interest enough or will take the 
trouble to call at the editorial office. 

It is significant to note from our correspondence and our 
own experience with the magazines which are edited witt 
care and reflect the spirit of the house, that every issue 
is in such demand that the magazine is prized and usually 
taken home and frequently bound in a file. It is our own 
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custom to bind omr house magazme, as well as our other 
publications^ every six months in separate volomes with 
pasteboard covers, having these volumea always on refer- 
ence in the Editorial Department, The same costom is 
followed by many of the larger branch offices. 

It seems to be the general custom among house oj^ans 
not to receive advertising and also not to make a charge 
for the magazine. Among the letters received from quite 
a wide circle of house organ editors we find only two or 
three who accept advertising. One correspondent, however, 
states: 

A ptiblication of any kind to get proper attention must have 
a paid-tn-advance drcialation list The paper sent gratis does 
not have the same value. 

The consensus of opinion seems to be that the hon^ 
organ, or some medium expi'essing the spirit and ideals of 
the firm, should be financed by the house itself and that the 
values of such a magazine are returned to the house mani- 
fold m incidental advertising, propaganda and good 
will engendered by such publications* Simply because the 
influence of the house organ is not direct and capable of 
being estimated in dollars and cents, is no proof that 
the magazine does not cany real busing and monetary 
valueB for the firm. 

The budget for the house organ is a varying quantity, 
of course, in accordance with the number of copies issued, 
the amount of engraving costs, and the general make-up 
and extent of the mailing list. We find letters in our 
correspondence which in several cases show an issue of 
35^000 or 40,000 copies of the house magazine^ with a cost 
of from #2000 to $5000 per issue in accordance with the 
dze, quantity, quality, etc. The majority of house organs, 
however, find it necessary to limit their edition to a smaller 
number and hence, of course, to a smaller cost. 

It seems to be the general experience in every eas& where 
a really worthwhile house organ or corporation magazine 
is published, that the real worth of this publication is sooii 
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recognized and the officers of the firms gradually are led 
to the conviction that money spent thus is quite aa far- 
reaching as any form of advertising or promotion carried 
on by the house. 

Even a brief survey of this important field would not bo 
complete without some allusions to the difficulties con- 
fronting house organs. Among these, as they have come 
to US in recent correspondence, are the following: 

WeBtern Electric News^ — One of our early difficulties was to 
get executives to pass material which was written in » way to 
appeal to the rank and file. This has been overcome practically 
entirely. The contents of the magazine are now selected by the 
managing editor with the approval of the Board of Advisory 
Editors who represent all departments of the husiness. 

The Lamp^ — We are extremely fortunate in having a President 
who is absolutely sold on the magazine. He not only gives hiB 
heartiest cooperation to everything that is propoied, htit originates 
many ideas to he worked up. We have no real diSlcuIties eicept 
that of closing down on contrihutions in time to get our magazine 
out before the month for which it is dated has passed. 

The Express Messenger ^ — Our chief difficulties seem to be in 
com pressing all the information and news that we would naturally 
gather from a nation-wide organization, into sixteen pages. 

The Walworth Log. — Difficultiee in gathering material would 
£Q1 more volumes than are contained in the patent office. Our 
chief and only encouragement is 'your last number was not quite 
as good as the previous one/ 

Stewart Factory News.^One of the chief difficulties which I 
have to contend with is the failure of our dealers and employees 
to contribute. We send out appeal after appeal, both in the 
factory and around to our dealers^ for articles, tips and sugges- 
tions of any kind, but as time goes on we find that the help 
and aid w© get is about as ^scarce as hen'a teeth** However, if 
we fail to get out an issue on time the result is that onr employees 
and dealers never let us hear the last of it, from which fact it 
IB evident that they are keen about house organs, but are not 
long in cx>ntributing to tbeir make^iip. 

WeBtinghouse Electric News. — Many employees who have left 
gar company hava requested continuation of ^Tha News/ Wa 
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&6e it on trains and street cars, being read and taken home. Our 
telephone is busy when it is late. Are we discouraged f No I 

The Headlight^^Onr main diflScuity is in securing copy tbat 
will interest aU classes of employees. You probably know our 
plants are scattered about tbe oountry and while personal items 
are very much appreciated by the employees at one particular 
plant the same people are not known at the other plants. It is, 
therefore J necessary to try to secure copy which will be read by 
all employees at all plants. Our chief encouragement lies in the 
fact that if we are a bit late with our issue the inquiries are 
numerous as to whether it has been stopped and the men appear 
very anxious to get it at the time it is handed out with the pay 
envelopes. The magazine is not thrown away but is taken home 
and read« 

£7. F. Co, News, — The greatest difficulty I have encountered is 
satisfying tbe majority of employees. To illustrate: a number of 
them will send in various items which are of no interest to anyone 
other than themselves^ and upon the failure of these articles to 
appear in the magazine^ dissatisfaction arises, and tbe same result 
occurs with other parties when such articles are published. The 
best way out, which I have found ^ Is not to publish them. 

General Chemical Bulletin, — Our chief difficulties are with the 
printers* Our chief encouragement is that while our publication 
ia given ont to employees only on request, nearly eighty per cent 
of them call for it personally. 

The last year has been a partictilarly trying one for all 
kinds of publishers and we find that a good number of 
house organs have been discontinued because of depression 
in business, the high cost of paper, engraving and printers' 
troubles. In some cases house organs usually published 
in lai^e cities are sent out to printing firms in smaller 
towns, thereby saving considerable expense. 

Although the dififieulties covered in the above quotations 
are real ones and are in line with the obstacles confronting 
editors of this class of publication generally, none of them 
are so formidable as not to be overcome by editors who are 
really qualified for their important posts. As Napoleon 
once said, "Difficulties are things to be overcome I" and it 
m well for every editor to remember that he is not the onl^ 
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man who is confronted with **msiirmoiintahle diffienlties," 
In some cases it is necessary firet of all for the editor to 
make his magaziBe so good and so indispensable to the 
business that he ceui seU it to the management* Many 
members of old, conservative business firms, who have taken 
an indifferent or critical attitude to the house organ at its 
inception, have been won over completely after seeing the 
intere^ displayed in the publication on the part of 
employees, and after realizing the possibility of the house 
organ among the salesmen or clients of the firm. 

"We come back then to the point which we consider more 
vital than any other in the whole subject, that is, the pr^ 
ence of an editorial leader who possesses vision, tact, cer- 
tain literary ability and a dogged determination to make 
his publication useful to the firm. A business or corpora- 
tion is more or less impersonal, A house organ must per* 
Bonalize and make tangible the ideas and methods of the 
company. This art of bringing the organization to a clear 
focus, this visualization of the company's ideas and ideals, 
is brought about largely by the ability and Ingenuity of 
the editorial direction. If this is competent both the spirit 
and the method of the business involved will be so breathed 
through the magazine that it will truly represent the 
Houaa, 



CHAPTER XIV 



NEWSPAPERS AND FERIODICAIS AS FOREIGN TRADE 
BUILDERS 

The daily press and the i>eriodical9 both at home and 
abroad, are among the most i>otent means of extending 
foreign commerce. This propaganda has failed in many 
instances through lack of knowledge as to how and where 
to place advertising material 

For the benefit of those who would learn the character 
of the press as a means of advertising products, particularly 
in South America, I quote some remarks made in my 
former book 2%e BrcusUians and TTieir Country: 

There is no doubt but that the work of |the press in the 
United States has been instrumental in recent years in 
arousing a new and widespread interest in the South 
American Republics. One American consul informed me 
that in the years 1914-1915, when South America became 
particularly prominent in our newspaper world, he received, 
largely from business men in the United States, ten 
thousand two hundred pieces of mail. There were floods of 
letters about every conceivable subject germane to the 
securing of South American business, and a deluge of cata- 
logues, which for the most part, being printed only in 
English, were quite useless to prospective Latin American 
customers. 

It is quite evident from a study of this particular subject 
that the American press as a whole has failed to include 
in its information concerning South America many facts 
of prime importance, and in some cases it has so highly 
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colored other facts aa to give a wrong impression. For 
example; one will be told by the most levelheaded business 
men in South America that while there is a real opportunity 
for large capital, and for those firms to enter the arena of 
trade which ean meditate enterprises like the building of 
railroads, the opening of mines, the constiiiction of largQ 
docks or the starting of steamship lines, the opportunity 
for the man with little capital and with no branch house 
in South America is more greatly limited. The press would 
do well to emphasise the fact that the American business 
man who goes down there is at once confronted with the 
Spaniard, the Oerman^ the Englishman, the Italian and 
the Portuguese, who are at home in the language of the 
people; who in many eases have inherited generations of 
experience in selling goods to the South Americana, and 
who also are probably unsurpassed as intelligent traders 
for these countries. To meet such competition, the Ameri- 
can business man must **go after" his foreign markets. 

The truth about South America would include ako the 
fact that the sending of young, inexperienced men down 
there to cope with th^e hardened veterans in trade has 
proved disastrous to many a firm; a further truth which 
may not be too often repeated is that the South Ameriean 
is not predisposed to trade w^Lh North Americans, and he 
IS quite as independent relative to this matter as are our 
own raannfactureni. 

It is quite evident to an unprejudiced observer that 
South Ameriean business is not a prize to be gained at a 
bound; it must be necessarily an evolution, for the South 
American does nothing in trade lines in a hurry. His 
oonservatisms and traditions hold him as in a vise. It will 
take every ounce of in genu it y and ix^rseverance which the 
North Amcrit?an busines'^ iitan poijsos^es to gain an equal 
footing in these republics with England, for example, and 
if he accomplishes this m the next twenty years, it will be 
by dint of the keenest exertion and a far more profound 
study of the South American ppojilc and their country 
than he has yet dei^qied t*» give tjiem. Thh at least is the 
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common testimony ^hich one wko mixes with all sorts of 
business men in these countries will receive to-day. 

Another contribution which the press of the United 
States may make in the interests of mutual relationships 
would be a more careful study of South American jour- 
nalism, especially with the view of publishing material in 
these papers which the South Americans would gladly read, 
and which would enable them in turn to get acquainted 
with the United States, 

While I was in Lima, Pcrtt, the leading newspaper was 
publishing a series of articles upon conditions in North 
America which were making a decided impression in that 
city. The articles were a revelation to many who had as 
little conception of what the United States was like as 
that possessed by many of our people regarding the Land 
of Pizarro* The editors of many newspapers have told 
me that they would be glad to form oaniiections with news- 
papers in the United States for such articles, and they also 
have said that they realize that their papers give far more 
space to European matters and to their sister Kepublic?' 
than to their Northern nrighbors. 

In writing these articles it should he remembered that 
the Latin American has a different idea of the presenta- 
tion of his material than does our press. It would seem to 
Northerners to be lacking in sj^stem, and frequently af? 
dull as a Census report. One of the largest news- 
paj»er» in Spanish America makes a boast that it has never^ 
during its entire eighty years of hiatoiy, pubE^hed a pio^j 
ture. Qlaring headlines also are conspicuous by their absence 
in the best journals, while loii^ communications on serious 
subjects are given cons larra hie space, snmetimcii' even a 
whole page. The Jornal do Commercio, for example* wlula 
I was in Brazil, gave eleven columns of space to the account 
of an event of the Academy of Letters in Eio de Jandro^ 
while it is not uncommon in South American journalism 
to find several pages given to the verbatim description of 
a debate in Congress, 

It is said that the South American reads only his news- 
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psper^ and bIbo that the newspapers are responsible for the 
molding of seiiUu]eiit in a way far ))t^yond that known in 
other partis of the world. One editor told me that he nearly 
lost his life because the people claimed that his paper was 
responsible for starting the greatest revolution which his 
country had ever experienced. One only needs to go to the 
clnbs to see the crowds of men surrounding the newspaper 
tables, and then visit the libraries of th^ institutlonB 
(which ia the one place in the building where you can be 
perfectly sure of being quite alone), in order to recognke 
the influence of the newspaper among the Latin American 
gentry. 

Another service which might well be entered upon as a 
policy by certain of our newspapers and publishers who are 
interested in Pan-Americanism, would be to start a cam- 
paign for travelers to South America* In the last analysis 
the only way to understand a country is to go and see it, and 
the study of successful American business south of the 
Rio Grande proves beyond a shadow of a doubt that it has 
been a farsighted plan for manufacturers themselves to 
visit these countri^ in person before spending their money 
upon projects that would have been found at once by them 
to have been impracticable had they previously visited the 
country. Some day, not far off. South America is to be 
the traveler's paradise. In Cuzco and aion^ the whole 
stretch of the Cardilicras one will find conditions^ aa primi- 
tivtj Bs exist in any part of the Orient; in Southern Chile 
there is a beauty of mountain and sea which rivals any- 
thing to be seen in the Alps; the haciendos of Argentina, 
the coffee plantations of Brazil and the rubber regions of 
the Amazon make unforgettable impressions upon the 
traveler; while the American will travel the world over 
through all his years without finding such a dream city of 
enchantment as is Rio de Janeiro, lodged in an amphi- 
theater of hills, and looking down through tropical sun- 
ehine upon its peerless bay. 

Furthermore, if the press of the United States would get 
on with the South American^ it ihould realize that adverse 
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criticism withoTit presenting the more promising traits of 
the country and the people, is fatal to success. One is 
dealing with a different temperament there^ and with 
natures as sensitive to dispraise as are the Orientals, They 
are wiUing to have their weaknesses pointed out providing 
a man is simpdtico in the manner of Ma presentatioiL 
There b not, in this part of the world, the cnstom common 
in the United States and England of hitting every head 
that comes to the surface. When they do hit them, it is 
done with politeness. 

A writer on South America said recently in his prefact 
that enough flattering remarl^ had been made concerning 
these people, and it was his intention in his book virtually 
to show them up with all their weaknesses and faults. It 
is needless to say that such an announcement doomed the 
book in the minds of many of these intelligent and keenly 
sensitive people. As a matter of fact, the press of 
United States can find remarkable material for the in' 
of its readers in the old settlements of this hemisphere 
which are only just learning to become Republics. The 
history of Simon Bolivar the Liberator/' of San Martin, 
of Pizarro in Peru, of Valdivia in Chile, or of Cort^ in 
Mexico, is as fascinating in adventure as historical romance ; 
while Paraguay with its Dictator hopez and its war in 
1860 that praeticaUy eliminated every man in Para- 
guay, or the picturesque colonial and imperial history 
of Brazil, the only large American Republic which has 
possessed an Emperor, road like the story of **a thousand- 
and'one-nights* ' ' 

Foreign trade is a far bigger thing than shopkceping, or 
consular statistics. It is baaed upon national f^haracteristicg^ 
and its ramifications lire as wi*)p as history vital as 

personality. No (jne tr«vc(s frbrimd with seeing eyes who 
does not recognise the prrvineialbm hi many sections of 
our press in the United States, In this era of world 
expansion, when the nations of the earth are drawing to- 
gether, in order to be able to live separately, the ncMrs- 
paper that limits itself to the locality where it happens to 
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be published is destined to a career of superficial End short- 
sighted opinioti. 

The press of the United States ueedB editors with tele- 
BGopes as well as microacdpes. The newspaper is the mirror 
held up to human nature, and human nature is not bounded 
by any such narrow limits as north or south, or east or 
west ^ it is a world thing, and it includes as Kipling would 
say, every country where two strong men stand face to 
face/' 

There are signs apparent that the press of North America 
is beginning to realize this, and it is one of the most en- 
couraging symptoms on the horizon, not only as far as 
relationships with South America are concerned, but also 
as regards the intelligent part that the United States may 
be called upon to assume in the fraternal federation of the 
world. 

There Is no doubt but that advert i^^iiip in newspapers 
and periodieals, both at home and abrorid, would be doubled 
in value if such publications possessed the right point of 
view in relation to foreign lands, and carried in their news 
columns and editorials the spirit of eodperativc under- 
standing so necessary to foreign trade relationships* 

As to suggestions concerning advertising in periodicala 
lor the purpose of fostering foreign commerce^ a few hints 
may be made, 

1, The advertiiiiig campatgn muit he reasonably eontmtionB. 
Advertising in foreign periodicals is subject to tho same laws 
as advertisicg at home, in manj r^pceta, a definite policy being 
required. 

2. The advertiBement should be written in the native tongue 
and not translated from another langiia^, especially from English 
where the idioms are often ditBcuIt of interpretation. It muat 
be remembered that **selling*' Spanish or "seUiDg" Japanese m 
quite a different thing from ^'correct" Spanish or "oorreet" 
Japanese, The right appeal can usually be obtained only by 
having the advertisenif^nt writtpn bv ti nntw^^ f»f th(> eoimhy 
.where goods are to be Hy!d or by a counpetent advertising agent* 

3« Each conn try should bo handled by itself. Barely will the 
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same adTertisaQient copy meet tbe needs of a numb^ of different 
natioiifl. It must be remembered that tbere are eighty-seTen 
countries m tbe world and no two of them are alike. 

4, The choice of tbe media for ad^ertifltng abroad should 
be giren m great care and consideration aa tbat given to doaaefitio 
campai^s to reach tbe American market, 

5, Make ?aire that you are not advertising an article in a 
foreign cottnti7 where it will be impossible or Bhnmt impossible 
to sell it. For example* a certain American adverti^r spent a 
large amount of monej attempting to eseil the Englieh trade A 
symp for pancakes, diicovermg too late that pancakes were not 
on the English bill of fare, likewist*, an American seller would 
not try to dispose of breakfast cereal in France unless he fiiit 
established a comprehensive educational campaign. In some 
countries the eerv'ant classes are so illiterate that advertising 
campaiguA for such articles as laundry soap or washing maehineB 
would not have an immediate effect. Knowledge of the country 
is in every esJNa essentia!, 'Study tbe market' is the slogan for 
forei(rn trade ed^ciiising. A certain adveitiser persistently 
adverti>^ed in Japan his lawn mower, using follow-up letterSy 
etc,^ not realizing that there is hardly a lawn to be found in tbe 
'Sunrise Kingdom.* An American went down to ArgBntina to 
try to revolutionize the Argentinos by advertising a brand of 
chewing gum. Nobody knew what the words meant and the 
Argentines couldn't pronounce the words 'chewing gum,' After 
considerable advertising in street cars, etc^, the Ai^ntinos were 
led to believe that chewing gum was a 'sure euro for smoking,' 
at which announcement the Argentino would not touch the 
article, thinking it might make him want ta stop smokijig 
cigarettes, 

Tbe following advice given by a prominent manager of 
a foreign trade department of advertising is worthy of 
notice; 

Advertising is not 'the royd road to success' in the general 
acceptance of that sentiment. Advertising alone will not sell 
goods* Tbe expenditure of a certain fixed sum of money in 
and of itself is no guaranty of large f^ales or repeat orders. 
There is no magic wand of any kind which the American manu- 
facturers can wave over the Latin Amarican or any other foreign 
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Held and obt&in immediftte sucMfts aa the retult. Iiiflteadj yoa 
wiU find that the same baaes which have bees em ployed in 
building up domostic trade are equally necessary in establishing 
foreign relatiom with such allowances as arc called for by dif- 
ferences in temperament, race and climatic conditions. No 
merchant or manufacturer gbouid serioueiy consider entering any 
foreign £eld without first haTmg made a study of the coimtry^ 
itfi people and the things they buy* 

As to definite kinds of periodicaJs to use for foreign 
trade advertising the foUowing suggestions may be of use; 
Saturday Evening Post, Literary Digest, New York Times, 
Sffsterrtf The Christian Science Monitor and the New York 
Herald, all of which papers and periodicals have been read 
by the writer in foreign homes and many chibs of the 
chief eities of the Orient, Europe, Africa and Latin 
America. The advertising in these widely read American 
publications is quite likely to be noticed by business firms 
in different parts of the world and this h^ been a very 
real means oi starting first Inquiries concerning Ameriean 
products. 

One of the first mediums to be conmdered is that of 
export trade papers which ai'e becoming important inter- 
national trade media. These export publications are looked 
upon by many business men abroad a** catalogues of Ameri- 
can products in merchandise and have been one of the 
greatest single factors of private enterprise in bringing 
together more closely in the commercial interests, not only 
the two AmericaSt but, our country and more distant 
lands. 

In selecting the magazines or periodicals generally for 
advertising in foreign lands it is necessary to have local 
knowledge concerning such subjects as the conditions of 
the market, poi>uIatiou, its buying power and the kind of 
publications which are most naturally adaptable to the 
traits and tastes of the people one wislies to impress. 

In Argentina, for example ^ there is probably a greater 
variety of good publications than in any other one Latin 
Ameriean country. It must be remembered, here aa in 
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other repablics to the south of the United States, tlial 
newspapers tak<> nlacc! very lar^Iy of magarines. and 
thvTf ^irt' iiKtriy influential and weH-odited newspapei-s 
throughout Lutin Aineriea ivliieh earn* great anthorlty with 
the people, hx Bmnoa Airesi the prominent dailies like 
La PreTwo, La Nadon^ and La Razon^ earrj" a large amotmt 
of local advert iiing while the first two mentioned contajo 
many American advertisements. The hi^h-claas Argentine 
weekly, Cora y Caretas ha:A a large circulation up and down 
the GoaM well as ui the interior of the country, and in a 
recent issue carried 50 pai^ea of advertising, 9i<j pages 
representing jjrotluf^tK of 15 Amf^Ti'-nn advonbers, Thei-o 
i** al'i^i thi' artistic nionthly called Plus Ultra, reaching the 
l>est clas^ses of society and in Its general make-up compares 
artistically with magazines published in the United States. 

In the Brazilian Eepublie there are important dailies 
such as Journal do CommerciOf Cor r eh de Manhaj Impar- 
ctalj together with the illustrated and popular weeklies 
Fan Fon^ Malho, etCj all of which circulate widely 
through the whole Republic. The Brazilian newspaper 
carry many Uterary arti^'les which would naturally appear 
h\ the Cnited States in our better magfizincs. The news^ 
papers h-^rc as in Argentina are institutions of the country 
and arc regarded with high respect. 

Among the important publications in Chile are the 
dailies El Mercurio of Santiago^ and El Sur of Cktneepcion. 
There is also the illustrated weekly review Zig Zag, which 
circulates widely on the West Coast. 

In going up the coast to Peru the dailies assume even a 
more important po*xition and carry the chi^f advertising 
messa^fes* Among Ihe reliable newspapers are El Com- 
mercfo, of Lima, and La Pre-nsa^ of the same city^ which 
have a very large and important following in both business 
and social circles. 

The West Comt Leader^ a paper published in English 
at Lima, Peru^ circulates quite widely along the West 
Coast, and is a well-edited and worth-while publication. 
Review of The River Ptate^ a British weekly paper 
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published for the most part in English in Buenos Aires, 
carries m addition to British copy considerable advertising 
of American firms. 

World markets J however, cannot be exhausted without 
a more or less wide knowledge on the part of some one 
connected with the firm relative to media in all the large 
foreign countries, (We are indebted for certain of this 
information to Howard G, Winue, manager, Johnston 
Ov€i"aeas Service.) 

In Australasia the following dailies have been suggested 
as worthy media for attention: Melbourne Herald^ Mel- 
bourne AgCf Sydney Morning Herald^ BfHsbane Courier^ 
Wellington Post^ The Press of Christchurch, N. Z., and 
other worthy dailies throughout the commonwealths. In 
the class of important weeklies of Australasia may be 
named the Sydney Bulletin, The Australasimf The Auck- 
land Weekly News^ and The Weekly Pre^ss, Christchurch^ 
N. Z., etc. Among the trade papei^s of this section we 
would suggest such reviews as Audrah^n Hardware and 
Muchinery^ Chemist and Druggist of Australasia^ Cheinical 
Engineering and Mining Eemew, Australasian Leather 
Trades Review and substantial motor trade papers. 

In South Africa the prominent dailies to be mentioned 
which have a wide influence are the following: Cape 
Argus of Cape Town, with its valued weekly edition. The 
Week End Cape Argv^, the Eastern Province Herald of 
Port Elizabeth, and The Star of Johannesburg. The Sun' 
day Times of Johannesburg wields a powerful influenea 
and is recognized as the most important Sunday issue of 
that district. 

Trade papers which will be found sutisfactory in South 
Africa and which are read by the chii^f coninierciiil and 
indi]]^trial pcoplfi are: hulustriul South Africa, South 
Africa Mining Jourtial^ Motonng in Soath Africa^ South 
African Motorist and Farmers* Weekly, 

In the Far East both Englif*h and native periodieala 
should be noted, since the English daili^ and trade reviews 
are required to reach important traders and foreign buyers 
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despite the fact that tliaf art not generally read hj tbt 
native populatioiL 

The Far East and East€rn Commerce published in Japan, 
carry a message in English and Industrial Japan presents 
the stoty of selling in the language of the country. 

In China we have MiUard^s E€view, Industrial China 
and Far Sastem Review all of wMeh make a substantia 
eontribution to the trade prm, while dailies in the English 
language have been proven good media, and among these 
•re: The PMn Daily News, The China Prtss^ Narik 
China Dmi^ News and the Smth China Mtfming Poif, 
In China, as in Japan, firm^ having local branch houstt 
situated in the larger cities would natural^ depend tipon 
their local managers to select such periodicals in the native 
language as would be the most useful to the partknlar 
product which they wish to advertise. 

In India there are dailies and weeklies well oditdd, aach 
as the Timm 0/ It^iOj Boinbv; ^ Siat^mam^ Calcutta; 
Capa&l^ CalfQtta; Madrm Mm3, Madras^ and trude papm 
of Iht daracter of the Indian TbsUU JimrnaL 

It ma^ fiutiw noCed that llUQiirihoiii lha Blgrrt 
reading cflloaMB nf Gfcsl Britain om findi tk UbairmM 
iMdbn iVevs, Tkg SfAtrc, Tk^ SlMck and tkie Gr^Aic 
pK^m mm v«rj popular and dHRiId mot be 

as wdl as \^ printed ward tbe u p — UtmaJa •! m 
bdu. CQ-kn, Bazna. SmA 
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of advertising with five whole pages given up to the adver- 
tising of 13 American manufacturers. In France there is 
also a large and good selection of engineering papers, hard- 
ware and machinery reviewsj, factorj^ and plant puhlica- 
tions and papers on lumber and leather trades, in all of 
which the rates are much lower than they are in the United 
States. 

In Scandinavia there is a well developed pre^ with 
daiUes and weeklies reaching the commercial and industrial 
interests. Among those of note may be mentioned Affars- 
varldeiip Electrote^knisk Tidskriff, Ingenir^ etc, correspond- 
ing to our American issuee of Mmufacturers* Eecordt 
Electrical Worlds American Machiniiif and papers of a 
similar character. 

If the appeal has a more general character, and dailies 
are required, the highly regarded AftenposteUf Christiania ; 
PoUtiken and Borsetif Copenhagen; and Dag ens Nyhticr, 
Stockholm, are available. 

'fhe American manufacturer who is really in earnest 
about foreign trade will find that a study of the large 
variety of the media for presenting his products in foreign 
Lands will furnish him not only with valuable money 
returns when properly studied, but also will stimulate his 
mind and imagination to a new and wide interest in the 
various nations, which are being bound to us to-day more 
closely than ever before in vital commercial union* 




In these days whm the bj^ of the Ameriaftn exports 
Ubd maaafactarer are liflad to dktant horuons, the aethri* 
tim of the Aineriemn Consol and diplomatic cAeers ia 
gOMtml in fomgti lands become mereasmgty important. 
AtoM^ thd mssk who are mrin^ the United States abroad 
Ikm art 1^ vbo hare the export mnit^^ of vieldiBg greater 
pemr or mfluence on behalf of their eotmtTj than the diplo- 
mats and eonstilar i^preaentatiTeL Ithaabemo^prmiefe 
to knov mmaj of these men in differail eomitriea, and on 
the vhole I liaTe eoM t0 lespeel tbett hi«h^. both £^ 
iieala and the mamiir in vhieh Aqf are itrHing to at^ft 
freqneiit^* under ardoooa and £fieiilt d ieujiMlaneei 
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WMle the greater part of the effort and time of our 
diplomatic representatives is directed toward preserving 
amicable political relationships between the country wherein 
they are established and the United States, their influence 
has a salutary effect upon our foreign commerce in pro- 
portion to their knowledge, wisdom and foresight. It is part 
of their duty to negotiate treaties with foreign powers tend- 
ing to assure equal opportunity in promoting exchanges 
of commodities unhampered by unfair practices or unjust 
discrimination. They are watchful to anticipate the more 
important and far-reaching political measures and policies 
of foreign countries which draw a discriminatory line 
between the United States and other nationals in relation 
to the just and common rights of both as affects commerce, 
as well as to convince the foreign government of the inad- 
visability of such action. 

Recently the Chamber of Deputies of Holland passed a 
law practically barring American business interests from 
participating in the development of the rich Djambi oil 
fields in the island of Sumatra of the Dutch East Indies. 
The law granted a concession virtually amounting to 
monopoly of business interests to other nations with whom 
we should enjoy equal opportunities and advantages in 
this development work The Department of State, through 
our ndnister to Holland, protested the action as unjust 
diserimination and it is the task of our diplomatic official 
to work toward a solution of the difficulty. 

After a world upheaval such as has been brought about 
by the war a series of new conditions demand a readjust- 
ment of existing treaties which often are found ineffective 
due to the changed situation. It becomes the duty of our 
ambassadors and ministers to effect mich changes in policy 
as is deemed advisable to secure the greatest facility and 
justice in our trade relationships. 

It is also in the scope of the diplomatic official's duty 
10 negotiate and effect the terms under which foreign loans 
shall be consummated. This was a specially vital activity 
during the war time, when the allied governments borrowed 
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from the United States some $13,000,000,000 with which to 
help finance their war operations. American industry and 
foreign commerce were greatly quickened and stimulated 
as a result since these loans made possible vast purchases 
by Great Britain, France, Belgium and Italy in America, 
of materials that were desperately needed. 

Another important duty of our ministers abroad is to 
arrange for the purchase of islands or other foreign govern- 
ment lands or possessions in the acquisition of which there 
is particular value to the United States. The treaty which 
transferred the Virgin Islands in the West Indies from 
the sovereignty of Denmark to our jurisdiction is an 
important example. The port of St. Thomas is a strategic 
coaling station for our merchant marine and the commerce 
with these islands has been greatly enhanced by reason of 
the purchase, which was negotiated by our former minister 
to Denmark, Dr. Maurice Francis Egw. 

The work of the American consul cannot be considered 
entirely by itself; it is intimately associated and recipro- 
cally related to the attitude and activity of the American 
exporter and merchant. 

Edward J. Norton, one of our consular agents having 
wide experience in both the Far East and South America, 
writes as follows: 

The oommercial work of the American Consalar Service ia 
directed towards helping the exporter help himself to foreign 
trade. The consuls are expected to inform the exporter what 
products sell or might sell in the world's market; about the 
competition that exists, and how to meet it; suggest a means 
of getting into these markets; how to handle orders and how to 
hold trade. In other words, the function of the consul is to 
analyze the foreign market. 

Our Consular Service is now so organized and developed that 
the exporter at home wishing to plan a foreign market selling 
campaign, and facing possible purchasers widely distributed 
geographically and with equally wide extremes of buying power 
and needs, can — ^by going about it in the right way — get nearly 
all the information he requires about trade opportunities through 
the eonsuL 
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However, the assist a&ce rendered the Consular Sexrice to 
the exporter is generally well known. On tlie other hand, very 
little has been said aboat the asaistanee ths exporter ean render 
to the coosuL 

In this connection Mr. Norton points ont that a consul 
Would be greatly aided if the American exporter would 
write him definitely concerning certain products which he 
would like to have him investigate aa to markets in his 
particular section. He states, with good reason, that many 
of the requests which come to consuls are so indefinite and 
vague that the man of the Consular Service is at sea to 
know the particular thing about which the American manu- 
facturer wishes to be informed- He also states that most 
of the Consulates are glad to keep a file of the catalogues 
and price-lists of American manufacturers and exporters 
for the information of people wishing to do business with 
Ameriean firms. By sending these catalogues directly to 
the consul, the manufacturer not only serves himself, but 
expedites businesSj making it possible for the prospective 
buyer in foreign lands to secure his information through 
the guidance of a consul as a representative of American 
business. 

The work of the American consul is not accurately under- 
stood even by many exporters who would be supposed to 
have a knowledge of the services of these important officers. 

The ineffectiveness of the consul has not been due 
entirely to unwise appointments although certain of the 
consular appointments in the past have not been wise or 
satisfactory. It is easy to criticize an individual officially, 
especially if one does not have full knowledge of the con- 
ception of his office. It is natural that people should be 
more ready to seek any faults concerning our consular 
service than that they should be ready with praise for these 
men, who in many eases are exiles for life from their native 
land, and are rendering most devoted service to the country 
to which they are attached. 

The main business of the American consul b to develop 
and maintain commercial and trade relations between 
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Americans at home and the bnsinesB people of foragn 
countries. He owes a responsibility to tlie T Depart- 
ment involving frequent and detailed reports. He must 
keep an account of shipping and port statistics, registra- 
tion of American citizens, passi>orts to be vis6d, together 
with oJ:^r political and statistical reports. The consul 
also has certain jurisdictional work, settling the estates of 
persons dying abroad, while there arises often certain inter- 
cessory services on behalf of the American colony in coun- 
tries where there are capitulations or extra-territorial rights. 

The Treasury Department also demands certain duties 
from the consul such as transfer of all the United States 
bonds abroad, income tax business, also demographic statis- 
tics which must be secured and sent every week to the 
Department at Washington, together with bills of health 
for ships. 

The Department of Commerce requires also from the 
consul the following duties: 

1. To legalize all transfer of shipping. 

2. To survey all protested cargo and protested shipments of 
merchandise and damaged ships. 

3. To attend to the discharge and enrollment of every American 
seaman in his port. 

4. To act as intermediary between ships' captains and port 
authorities. 

5. To send American sailors to hospitals when it is required^ 
and also to see to their burial and to the settlement of 
their estates. 

6. To write regular commercial reports. 

7. To settle all disputes between masters and mariners. 

No little part of the excellent service rendered by the 
Department of Commerce to manufacturers and customers 
in their various reports is due to the work of the American 
consul in gathering statistical knowledge and data. 

The consul is also connected with the Department of 
Navy as the representative of the Bureau of Hydrography 
and he is expected to keep in line with the changes of 
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liglithoiises, b^ing held responsible, in part at least, for any 
wrecks that oceur by reason of changes in signals, lights, 
etc. The receiving of warships in his port with proper 
ceremony is also part of the consul's duty, as well aji 
purchasing of cargo and oil for these ships if it is so 
desired. 

Reports are sent to the Department of Agriculture rela- 
tive to crops and the consul acts as agent for the sending 
of grain and fruit seeds. He is also the deputy officer of 
customs and must legalize invoices at the point of origin, 
unless ruch invoices are less than $100. He is responsible 
for itemizing invoices from which import statistics of the 
United States are made up, and is thus required to know 
the wholesale prices and hold a cheek upon any articles 
undervalued. 

As agent of the Dead Letter Offiee of the United States 
the consul holds responsibility to the Post OflBce Depart- 
ment and he also receives mail of American citizens at the 
consular office, forwarding it when necessary. Secret 
service men of the Army and Navy are aided by the consul 
as well as traveling officers of the Government, not to speak 
of the varied duties which he performs for tourists. His 
correspondence is considerable and he represents the courts 
of the United States for the Department of Justice, having 
notarial responsibility and being a Commissioner of Deeds. 
Commercial treaties of course must be known by him, and 
in fact the consular office is an all-around clearing house 
for nearly every branch of the home government. 

For all these duties the consular offiee is still poorly 
paid, since he is obliged to be under an expense abroad 
greater than would be the case if he were living at home- 
Rarely do consuls save money and if his appointment is 
lost he finds it difficult to return to the United States and. 
procure a position along the line of his most effective 
qualifications. There has been some talk of consular pen- 
sions which would be a step in the right direction. It 
cannot be too strongly urged that a civil ser\'ice plan for 
consular pofits should be adhered to in order that the consul 
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and hm subordinates may feel that good work will be 
appreciate and rewarded hy permanent catisular occopa- 
tion. Once a man has entered this service, if he is in any 
wise a student of conditions and peoples, he finds the worh 
both fascinating and vitally important. We know many 
men who are remaining in this service at financial sacrifice, 
dmply because the work is both congenial and alluring^ 
as a means of serving their eonntry in a time of great 
opportunity. 

The war has caused su^h a widespread upheaval, not only 
in political but also in eommerciai affairs throughout the 
world, that r^onstruction is necessary' in the diplomatie 
and consular senoces aa in virtually all other departments 
of our national life. 

While the busing man in many instance in the past 
has become somewhat discouraged as regards the poesibility 
of securing in various foreign countries, uniformly at least. 
Government representatives and officials^ who by trminiiig 
and personality are capable of truly representing tte 
aoiintry and assisting in trade, it would seem in this mem 
era of Industrial and international relationships tliat 
politics should be adjourned more and more and the eeo^ 
Bomie ^nunercial progress of the Uniied States reempha- 
aised in the appointment of our national represestatms 
abroad. These representative should be chained with tlw 
high duty of real leadership on behalf of th^ eoimtzj in 
tils great competitive industrial eomtests for Ansrics^ 
lii^tfal commeree and eeonomic espanrina. 

The great gulf between the diplomatic and 
bodi@ should be bridged as far as possiUa, and tks m/m 
appointed dtreetly for tzvds rmpomahtlity ibonld bs tfimm 
a new and dignified Btatas in the eaantiies to wUefc 
are attached. DoabdsB^ it wiiuld be impoesiUe or 
to follow the law im the statute books in Italy cmlliBS 
an iMterdiaxige of offieeis betwem eonsttlar and . . 
dsparbnents; but for the sake of tibe vital mBomiiy 
fimberiiig national econooiiea abrvnd^ at a time mhm tmrj 
AuietKoiaTT should be keeoly alert in k^yahy to tks fiwt 
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foreign trade expansion of the United States, thought and 
careful planning should be given to team play between our 
foreign representatives. These men have tremendous pos- 
eibilitieg in their hands; the diplomat, the consul, the 
commercial attache, the trade commissioner, should be 
selected from our most successful and experienced men 
wherever possible, and they should not only be given 
salaries adequate to their talents and tasks, but they should 
be relieved of mere oflBce routine duties in order that they 
may have time to meet the new responsibilities involved in 
racial understanding and commercial interpretation- 
It required the war and the extensive system of German 
propaganda to awaken our country, as well m the other 
Allied nations, to the need of publicity as a means of 
conserving political and economic life. The conviction is 
growing that publicity is not only a necessity to save demo- 
cratic institutions, but it is a legitimate instrument of trade 
to be used in a world-wide manner. If Great Britain found 
the necessity of appointing a minister of propaganda in 
war time such as Lord Northcliffe, France such a man as 
Andrew Tardien, and Italy a like representative for pro- 
moting national and economic requirements, it should be a 
signal for the United Stat^ to consider the permanent use 
for publicity purpose of diplomatic representatives of high 
caliber who would travel through various countries, not on 
social but industrial and propaganda missions. We have 
bad quite enough of social junkets, commissions to South 
America and other lands, whose members have spent their 
time in entertainments and receptions arranged by the 
Imids visited, through sometimes an overdue sense of 
courteous hospitality* The present need calls for men 
accredited by our Government or reputable commercial 
bodies of high standing in finance, insurance, advertisingi 
manufacturing and merchandise, who will be more or less 
permanently abroad, and closely in touch with our home 
markets to suggest directly and practically what should 
be done to foster an expanding American commerce with 
all the world. 



CHAPTER XVI 



MUTUAL MARKETS BETWEEN THE UNITED 8TATEB 
AND JAPAN 

Th^ character ot Japanese imports mto the United States 
mdicateg that American manufacturers need not fear destructive 
eompetitioD from Japan, while eacports from the United States 
to Japan are of suOieient importance to American producerg to 
render deairabJe the maintenanee of satisfaetor^ mutual trade 
relatioii0 betweeii the two ooontries.— Commerce Monthly. 

Trom the time when Japan achieved her military victory 
over Bujssia, real Japanese industry and progress took 
on a new meaning not only for the Orient but for the 
entire worli We chanced to be in the East shortly after 
Japan's war with Russia closed, and it was impressive to 
see the way in which this victory of an Oriental over a 
Eurtjpean nation thrilled the entire Eastern world* The 
modemixatioa of Japan continued steadily up to the time 
of the European war which marked a new epoch in her 
progress and outspreading power. Not only her mili* 
tary but her shipping and commercial interests were 
greatly advanced by reason of the exigencies of the great 
war and there is no doubt that her trade ambitions rela- 
tive to Siberia and Chiiia have been vastly increased 
recently. 

It has become more and more a realised fact that Japan 
is dependent upon foreign trade for the mf^iutenance of 
her modern nivtional and economic Mfe, Her area (exclu- 
sive of Korea and Formosa) is about one-half the area of 
^hat part of the United Stat€*i north of the Ohio and the 
Potomac rivers and east of ih<y Mkiissippii while her popu- 

2m 
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lation at the dose of 1918 was 57,150,000 or about one- 
tenth greater than the American area cited. The resources 
of Japanese soil are not adequate for the maintenance of 
such a large population and the importation of raw 
materials for reexport in manufactured form is absolutely 
essential in ord^ to give employment to this closely packed 
population. In Japan only 16 per cent of the ^ land is 
arable and there is only about % of an acre to a 
person for cultivation. Realizing this Japan has devoted 
^particular attention to her export and carrying trade, to 
her manufactures and her industries, with tiie result that 
in almost every nation of the world to-day Japanese busi- 
ness men and merchants may be found competing with no 
mean success with the western nations for the expanding 
business of such trade countries as South America, China, 
South Africa and the East Indies. 

Among the problems which the Sunrise Kingdom has 
before her at present is that of bringing unity between 
the militaristic and more democratic sentiment of the 
country. Undoubtedly the influence of Germany from a 
military point of view has been great in Japan and this 
party evidently is placing certain obstacles in the way of 
peaceful trade with the rest of the world. Thomas W. 
Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Company, who visited the Par 
East to confer with representative bankers of Great 
Britain, France and Japan, to form in that section a con- 
sortium for the economic development of China par- 
ticularly, spoke on his return before the American Manu- 
facturers' Export Association at the Hotel Pennflylvania 
regarding Japan and the United States: 

Japan is commercially to-day under the handicap of the so-called 
military party, which of recent years has been so strong as 
almost to constitnte an actual super-government. There are two 
schools of thought in Japan, and tiie cleavage is a deep one. 
One believes, as we do here in America, that a nation's develop- 
ment, to be sound and sure, must be along lines of peaceful 
trade and the cultivation of good will. The other party in 
Japan, the militarists, have a different philosophy. They believe 
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Jap«£i's sftfely ud ftttsf^ lie m bavliig a domiiLilni^ laAHBai 
cm tbe eoBtiiia^ c€ Afia 

Jmgtm waM v«lo» Anrien cs^ntal oa m temk to 
ibiduii liff on "■ ■I- Sbe luis m liaiied npi^lr of eml 
maA m manam to d eff i io|> good foftds and eomrtmU new trollQr 
liM. The United StsIcA will, as tme goes be IB a posiMn 
to nroir * g^o<^ P*'^ denaikd twi at the p reoea t tnw 

appomit poiiey of JapM^s mtHtarj party viQ ptemA aoj 

Afl to fbe trtmtipli of liber&Usm in Japan oirer HiOitarista 
tiiere are aome who point to tlie recent a^tation for 
nBhrffsal foffrage in that eonntiy and alao the eTideme 
of a ooneiliatory poller In China advocated of Iat€ on tbo 
part of Japan. Popular disetmions eonceraiBg "democ- 
nej'* and tlie mg^sHm of labor lefomia have also been 
pointed oat as mails m mgnA of a more liberal policy. 
There has been abo a reaction in the eomitry against 
bureaaeracy doe to the failure of German militariam. 
Nmrtbeless, one of the progre^ve leaders, Yukio Ozaki, 
m reported to have declined not long siBee to head a labor 
party and ^ves to labor the adviee of getting edneated aa 
the beat means for future influence. 

As a matter of fact, the Japanese or Totyo Diet is 
laeking in authority to eontrol Grovemment action and until 
this body is given greater powers and influence democrsie^ 
and liberal policies will be doubtful. Tlie clan syatem is 
gtill very strong in Japsm and this clanship of a few of 
the ruUng families is an influence difficult to oombat on th0 
part of liberalism- The time must ^ome when the Im- 
perial forces have less power than to-day, and ^i-hen the 
portfolio of war may be irfven to a civilian, hoforc we 
can expect too eonfldcntly a liberal fcovernmenr in Japan, 
that will place commerce above the army and navy in 
precedence. 

The interest of Japanese capitalists in labor problems 
doffl not seem to be as deep as the press reports have at 
timea given one reason to believe. Mr. J* 0. P. Bland 
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writes from Japan in the eariy part of 1921, describing 
a Toj^o meeting of '^big business men'* connected cMefly 
with shipping intere^, voting down as ** quixotic foolish- 
ness'^ a modest plan for profit-sharing among workmen. 

The industrial worker knawAj or thinks he knows (writes Mr 
Bland), that so long ag the family system remains the fonoda- 
tio& of social Btraettire^ the gospel of Karl Marx mR make 
more headway. 

As to the labor moyement it is sigmfieant to note that 
there iirc^ 2r>,00i^ f(i* tori* i iv Japan, employ ^lu* over 2.U^J0,- 
000 workei^, and tiiat up to the pra?ent time the Govern- 
ment has declined to permit organization of labor ^ni^iyf. 
Furthermore there is no regular organixed Jahor party in 
the country, nor have there appeared on the horij»>B any 
notable political leaders who seem desirous of leading snch 
a party. Yet in the city of Tokyo with its active, teeming 
three millions of people, there is evidence of unrest and the 
older Japanese have cause to lament the passing of ancient 
Japanese virtues. Many of these sterner traits, according 
to some of the Japanese leaders, have been swept away by 
the new material industrialism* 

Marquis Okuma is reported to have suggested not long 
B>go that while the antagonism to Japan may have arisen 
from jealousy of her progress, nevertheless his country- 
men may have waxed ** selfish and conceited" by reason of 
their successful commercial and military policies. 

Judging from the reports of those who have recently 
eome from the Sunrise Kingdom there is evidently a fear 
among the soberer Japanese statesmen Qf the growth of 
suspicion of the Japanese trade integrityp particularly in 
such matters as trade-maito and unfulfilled contracts. The 
Japanese have a fear of moral isolation/* and this proud 
and progressive country will doubtless make many sacrifices 
rather than allow the new Japan to become isolated from 
the rest of the world. 
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Uony Japanese seem to have n feeling that further 
Chinese aggi^eaaion may endanger the standing of Japan 
among the Western nations, yet between the ideas of com- 
mercial success and the dream of Pan-Asian imperialism 
both the bureaucracy and the mass^ of this country are 
wavering to-day. 

Although there is a tendency among certain sections o^* 
both Japan and the United States to inject the military' 
situation into national relationships, trade between theiBM 
two nations has been steadily increasing during the last 
decade. In accordance with a summary published in Sep 
tember, 1920, in the Commerce Mo^itlily, Japan is seen to 
raiiic third among tht countries of the world in its con- 
tribntions to the import trade of the United States. Cubn 
and Canada oul^- surpass Japan iu the vaiiie of imports 
into this <'Ou>itry, As a pui chaffer of American goodSi 
Japan is exceeded at present only by the United Kingdom, 
France and Canada. During the last fiscal year^ the 
imports from Japan into the United States were almost as 
great as those from Argentina and Brazil together, while 
the United States exported to Japan materials greater in 
value than the combined exports to the four important 
South American countries — Argentina, Brazil, Chile and 
Peru, 

Japanese imports into the United States between 1911 
ftnd 1920 doubled, inerepsing from 5 per cent to 10 per cent 
irf our total imports; Japanese imports into the United 
States now form onc tcnth of aU Imports into this eountry, 
while American exports to Japan are only a little in excess 
of one-twentieth of the total exports of the United States. 
In the year 1911 American exports to Japan amounted to 
$37,000,000 or 2 per cent of our total exports; in 1920 
these exports had mounted to $453,000,000 or 6 per cent 
of our total exports. The following table from the Com- 
merce Monthly summarises the place that Japan has held 
in the foreign trade of the United States between 1911 and 
1920: 
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FoR^QK Thade of thb United States in Rslation tq Trade 
WITH Japan, 1911-1920 



Year 
Ending 
June dO 


Total 
Imports, 
Amoimt 
m 

Millions 


Imports from 
Japan 


Total 
Exports, 
Amoimt 
in 

Millions 


Export? to Japan 


Amount 
in 

MiUlaiis 


Per 
cent of 
Total 


Amount 
in 

Millions 


Per 
oeot of 
Total 


1911 


11527 


179 


5 


12049 


$37 


2 


1912 


1653 


81 


5 


2204 


53 


2 


1913 


1813 


92 


5 


2466 


58 


2 


1914 


1^ 


107 


6 


2363 


51 


2 


1915 


1674 


99 


6 


2769 


42 


2 


1916 


219S 


14S 


7 


4333 


74 


2 


1917 


2659 


208 


8 


6290 


130 


2 


191S 


2946 


285 


10 


5920 


26$ 


5 


1919 


3096 


304 


10 


7232 


326 


5 


1920 


5230 1 


527 


10 


8111 


453 


6 



Tlie present commercial conditions in Japan, particularly 
in relation to her trade with other nations, have been 
influetjced decidedly by the last war. This war forced Japan 
to produce at home many things which she formerly 
Imported, thereby greatly hastening her entrance into th^ 
world field of skilled e0mp€tition. This has been especially 
true in her exportation of such articles as dlk, tea, zinc, 
manufacturers of copper and brass, paper, glassware and 
cotton goods. There has been, moreover, a considerable 
increase of Japan^e trade with other Oriental countries 
in machinery', hardware and tools. 

The recent financial difficulties of Japan to which a nnm- 
ber of Japanese bankers and business houses have fallen 
victims, was brought about largely by the extreme inflation 
of credit and speculation. The heavy accnmnlation of gold 
to Japan's account occasioned by the exce^ of exports 
thronghont the years of the war was probably the primary 
cause of Japan's recent inflation. This amonnt of gold at 
the end of 1919 reached its largest dimensioi^ and 
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amounted to more tban two billion jen. This was a 
tremendous change for Japan since her gold reserve in 
1912, for example, was only 350,750,000 yen. The results 
of this piling up of gold in the domestic market made 
money available at record low rates during the years of 
the war. The result was that every form of speculation 
was promoted and all kinds of enterprises — many of them 
of doubtful character — were accepted by credulous 
Japanese, As an example of some of these enterprises, 
there was a wHd scheme for making a substitute for cotton 
€Ut of seaweed. The immediate effect was the creation of 
bonndl^ prosperity in Japan, but this paved the way to 
future depression and the tying up of all available capital. 
The record of these depressing times in Japan shows vast 
increases of bank clearances, cornering and holding, to- 
gether with other varied forms of speculation* 

Augmentation was the rule along many avenues of trad©. 
Significant in this enlarging prosperity was Japan's ship- 
building movement. The total tonnage turned out in Japan 
in 1914 was approximately 78,010 tons, while in 1916 the 
figure rose to 141,827 tons. The following year the total 
amount was 349,455 tons, while the record for 1919 was 
613,849 tons of shipping* 

Because of all this boom period a later reaction was inevi- 
table, since the sustaining power behind these widespread 
promotions, the excessive exports particularly, was spend- 
ing its force* 

Although in January of 1920 at the annual dinner of 
the Tokyo Associated Banks the Governor of the Bank of 
Japan declared that the prosperity of 1919 was a shadow 
of what it had been and that Japan's external commerce 
was bound to suffer a reaction, bankers and business men 
did not seem to heed the warning, drunk as they were, 
according to one report found in Eastern Commerce, with 
the * 'shadow prosperity'* of the times. On March 15th, 
1920, there came the first shock of the collapse in the 
Japanese business world when the Tokyo Stock Exchange 
was seized with a sudden panic and all turned free sellers. 



mm 
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For two days following the Tokyo market was unable to 
resume business. Although on March 18th the stock market 
resumed trading, the market was indecisive throughout the 
month of March. The second panic occurred on the 7th 
of April with heavy slumps in the Exchanges of both Tokyo 
and Osaka. The immediate cause was the failure of one 
of the biggest bill brokers in Japan, the Masuda Bill Broker 
Bank. Although the Bank of Japan came to the rescue 
with credit and the market resumed trading on the 13th 
of April, the following day marked a third crisis when the 
House was unable to continue business. Now the panic 
had affected almost all the lines of Japanese business and 
appeals were made to the government for help. During 
the first week of May the stock market secured the Bank's 
credit and a provisional settlement was effected. The stock 
exchanges in Tokyo, Osaka, and Nagoya resumed trading 
on May 10. Although minor panics followed, things have 
been slowly recovering. The immediate prospect for the 
stock market was stated about this time by an expert on 
Japanese market conditions, who said that the repeated 
dumps during the three months previous had forced down 
all shares to their lowest possible levels, but that while the 
market may stay around the level thus reached, for a time, 
the weak elements will gradually be eliminated and a more 
healthy tone be restored. In Japan, as in the United States 
at present, there is evidenced a great tightness of the money 
market and the effect of inflation has been felt strongly 
upon the market in the textile industry, the silk industry, 
the cereal trade, as well as in the steel, pig iron, copper 
and in the freight market and shipping circles. Although 
it will probably take some time for Japan to recover fully, 
the country is financially sound, and if the people take to 
heart the lesson that business can be conducted not through 
the gambling spirit but only upon sound legitimate busi- 
ness principles, this country will evolve from the financial 
difficulties and be strengthened by her experience in her 
future commercial and financial activities 
With the certain return of Japanese financial and com- 
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meroial strength to the competitiTe markets of the world, 
the question of this cotmtry's competition in Japanese 
goodij imported into the United States since 1911 beeomes 
an important one. Can the Japanese <!ompete in the 
domeatic markets of this eoiintryl This depends upon 
several conditions. 

The matter of distance is always an important element 
in ^de competition, Yokohama is 4536 nautical miles* 
from San Franciiico and J^^^i) niiU-s from New ^"ork by the 
way of the Panama C'anal and 8414 miles hy water and 
railroad via Ban Frannis^eo. This fact is a direct hauditap 
to Japanese competition particularly in the heavier classes 
of commodities which the United States can produce by 
reason both of her native resonrees and her ability in labor* 
supply* Although Japanese competition may become a 
threatening influence to American interests on the Pacifio 
coast, it must be remembered that the vast percentage of 
the purchasing power is east of Denver and that 90 per 
cent of the population of the United Stat^ lies east of that 
city. 

Moreoverp it must not be judged that the Japanese have 
superior competitive ability over us simply by the me^ure- 
ment of relative labor coats. Wages in Japan have natur- 
ally advanced to meet the increased cost of living, but in 
addition to this fact wages in terms of money are not a cri- 
terion to ability in competition. The true basis of compari- 
son lies rather in the quality and quantity of product as 
measured by costs per labor unit" as a economic writer 
points out. Furthermore^ for Japan to become a serious 
competitor with the United States along lines in which this 
country is fitted to produce, she must not only have lower 
labor costs but enough lower to offset the freight charges 
and the many diflSculties of marketing in a foreign country. 
It is also a question whether the reputation which Japan 
has had at times for manufacturing inferior goods, espe- 
cially in such lines as toys and small articleSj will not make 
for her an additional handicap in competing with the high 
quality of American manuiaeturers. As far as this mhject 
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is concerned, it is our belief that the competitive elemetits 
of comparative advantage or disadvantage are fairly well 
distributed between the two nations, and the Atnericaa 
inventive genius^ skill and organizing ability are not to 
be overlooked as meai^ of keeping the United States to 
the front in this or any other similar competition from a 
distant land. 

The fact of mutual markets is revealed to be something 
more than a slogan because the articles which are must 
gctierally imported from Japan are not produceil in oar 
own country to any great extent, and vice versa. For 
example, in the production of silk, tea, camphor and such 
produce &s beans, pms^ my^ hem. oil, peanuts for oil and 
what known generally m Oriental goods/' Japan may 
have a large market in the United States, without cnd^iger- 
ing our own products. To quote from a San Francisco 
newspaper which published some time ago a list of articles 
taken from the invoice of a steamship reaching San Fran- 
dsco from Kobe, the general character of Japanese imports 
to the United States may be discovered. 



6 pkgs, silk goods 
40 ca. crockery 
19 ehitiaware 
3 cs, paper fans 
170 es. shelled pe&nuta 
679 cs. canned crabs 
620 grass nigs 
15 btb, sp arteries 
37 beads and strings 
1 cs. paper tape 
8 m, bra nze warn 
3 m. vacunm fUite 
287 bbk. hemp braids 
386 Wb. Mthw braids 
#7 straw b^ts 
100 bbhL eotton thread waste 
5 hristl^ 
35 IS. pmper itais 
65 cs; umhreya handler 
09 « 



187 es* pori^lain waie 

5 ca. woodenware 
43 eg, ineense and day ware 
75 es. tojs 
700 cs^ white arseiue 

10 bbis, agar agsr 
6200 bgs, potato stareh 
60 drums safrol 
3 hbk^ jute carpets 
5000 c& peatinl oil 

40 es^ ijksect powder 
200 ehme^ 

2 cs, lac4|aered ware 
10 c& dolls 

15 c& imitation gold leaf 
171 kid leather 
124 fishing poles 

3 cs> zm^rdundke 
2 es. eurioe 
1 ert baakela 
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In return for such purphasea Jopan is enaHed to buy 
from us raw, manrrfaetured snd stmi'maimfaetured ma- 
tenak which the United States produce in excess of domes- 
tic needs. Such materials may be suggisstL-d as raw eott4>n, 
iron and steel, maehinery aad engines, kerosene oil and 
chemicals. Thus reciprocal and motual trade advantages 
are served and a sound basis exmiE for an ever enlarging 
selfish advantage on the part of both Japan and the United 
States of trade with each other. In fact, it must be remem- 
bered that 60 per cent of the iron and steel purchased by 
Japan in 1919 was from the United States and 80 per cent 
of Japan *F imports of kerosene oil came from this country. 
Those who would promote jingoistic doctrines and endeavor 
to embroil the United States and Japan in war may remem- 
ber with profit that Japan is more dependent upon the 
United States for her trade than upon any other single 
natioUj and that, in a sense truer than wc sometimes appre- 
ciate, trade rules i^entiment as well m the pocket b<J0k of 
the world- 
Other commodities might be cited such as cotton, which is 
probably the largest single commodity' exported from the 
United States to -Tapan. This export of Americau cotton 
to the Sunrise Kingdom has grown from 323,202 hales in 
the fiscal year 1900 to 881,041 bales in the calendar year 
1919. It would seem sensible to believe that, with the 
tendency of Japanese cotton manufacturers to produce finer 
yam and higher grades of cotton piece goods, American 
cotton would hold an ever enlarging place in inter-trade 
relations between the two eountriea 

In view, therefore, of the progressive and rapidly expand- 
ing commercial life of both the«o nations, and realizing 
the inter-dependence of Japan and the United States upon 
each other in a commercial interchangi* of goods and 
produce, the future of trade between the two nations would 
8eem to be a permanent and ever enlarging a'^tuality. Only 
let the trader rem^?raber that trade is a shuttle running hotli 
ways, and that both parties to the commercial contract 
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matt 860016 advantage, if the trade rdatianwhips are to be 
lasting* 

Japan needs the trade of the United States and the 
United States cannot afEord to lose the trade of Japan. 
These facts contain the inevitable reasons for mutual 
markets between the two ooontries. 



CHAPTEE XVII 



8TRENGTHENIKQ AMERICAN TRADE WITH CHINA 

Our trade with Cbiiia, like our commerce with certaiii 
other far-away countries, has suffered because of wrong 
coneeptions or perhaps from false traditional ideas which 
are usually hard to dislodge, I once asked a theatrical 
producer why he persisted in making his Chinese characters 
wear queues or pigtails when the Chinese men have long 
ago discarded these in Chinaj also why he made Japanese 
men wear bright kimonos on the stage, when, as a rule, 
only Japanese children wear such bright colors in the Sun- 
rise Kingdom, the men being clothed in garments of sober 
hues> He answered: 

Why, the American public always tbink of Chinamen as hav- 
ing pigtaiiH and the Japanese in bright-hued kimonos. They 
wouldn't like it, wouldii^t be satisfied unless we did it on the 
stage, any more than the publict would recognize a preacher 
before the footlights without a clerical waistcoat| a flat hat and 
carrying a prayer book* 

In other words, cnstom has worked against a tme under- 
standing of foreign countries. This has been true not only 
on the stage, but also in onr literature and often in our 
conversation. Foreign countries are far away in tbonght 
to the average American. The result is that when we come 
to the opening of the great trade routes to the Orient, as 
at present, we find ourselves lamentably lacking in infor- 
mation concerning actual conditions in the Far East. Nor 
have these misconceptions been dissipated greatly by our 
usual American travelers who have gone to the East in a 
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band of tonristB, personally conducted by one or more super* 
ficially infonned American dragomen. These guides, out- 
side of a knowledge of steamer and train schedules and 
certain details of port bargaining^ are usually blissfully 
ignorant of the intent, motives^ history and race character^ 
istics of the Oriental. 

To understand an Easterner requires more than a globe 
trotting journey in a Cook party; it means something 
beyond and other than living in European hotels, or gather- 
ing up souvenii^, or talking with donkey boys or coolie 
servants. To understand an Easterner enough to be able 
to do business with Mm, a man must set his attention upon 
the history, language, custonis, geography, together with 
the lawSp religion and predilections generally of a foreign 
nation. Such attention we have not yet given to China- 
Until we can really seize this truth, and take definite steps 
as a nation to mend our wa}^, we shall see our possiblfi 
trade go to other countries, better equipped with method 
as well as with knowledge than we are. 

Previous to the European war there weiv* only ttir^ or 
four important American firms doing biLsiness in China 
and our percentage of China's foreign trade according to 
the report of the Committee on the Judlciaiy in Congr^t 
auiounted to about 6 per cent. The balance of Chinese 
trade went to Great Britain, Germany, Fimnee and Japan, 
with smaller amounts to various other countries* Because 
of the unusual stimulus given to our trade in the Far East 
by reason of the war, our percentage in fordgn commerce 
with China is at present about 17 per cent or in the ymr 
1919 at least amounting to $2S7,(X)0,000. Th- T.umber of 
American firms commercially interested in China mclnded 
in the membership of the Americao Chamber of Commerce 
in China at Shanghai has increased from 48 in 1915 to 
313 in 1930, 

These companies for the most part are comparatively 
small firms, representing manufacturers in the United 
States and promoting the sale of products such as machin- 
ery; hardware, cotton and cotton manufactures^ food prod- 
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uets, motor cars, typewriters and office supplies, wearing 
apparel such as shoes, underwear, hosieryj shirts and collars 
and clothing materials, paint and varnish, building equip- 
ment such as lumber and naBs^ electrical equipmentj loco- 
motives and freight ears, general railroad equipment such 
as rails, bridge materials, and timber, dyes and chemicals, 
kerosene, tobacco products and products of our mines 
sneh as iron and steel which are used for construction 
purposes. In general, it may be stated that China at present 
constitutes a wide market for practically everything pro- 
duced in America. 

In order to make it possible for the United States to enter 
this expanding field of trade among one of the oldest and 
most numerous populations of the world, certain legislative 
changm are required. It is to meet such needs of American 
trade that the China Trade Act has been brought to the 
favorable attention of the President, of the Secretary of 
State and the Secretary of Commerce, who have indorsed 
it, and it possesses the promise of being enacted into law 
and thereby greatly facilitating the development of our 
Far Eastern commerce. 

The difficulties which this China Trade Act is intended 
to overcome were outlined in the report of Mr, Dyer from 
the Committee on the Judiciary in the House of Bepresen- 
tatives and Bre summarized as follows t 

China is an ei-tenitorial country, which means that all foreign 
merchants doing business in China mustj by treaty, do bo under 
their own laws and regulations* 

For example: Americans muat do business under American 
laws; British under British laws; French under French laws; 
Japanese uDder Japanese laws; and so on. This is due to the 
fact tbat the young Eepuhlic of China has not yet codified her 
laws and modernized her eourts to the extent that foreigners 
may become subject to tiieni. Practically every eoontry inter- 
ested in the China trade, and this applies especially to otir 
strong competitors, has adopted ape<;jal laws for the control and 
promotion of its busioess in China. America has never done 
thi«j and as a result American companies doing business in China 
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are subject to the conflietingt earporate rtgrnUtions of tbe ranoDs 
48 Stat^a and our Tanitciric'.t. This faet^^r Lajidicaps m spedfi- 
cialiv aw fill!' %a 

Fustf there U bo uniformity, none of tht State laws being 
adapted to foreigo trade purposes, and several of the State 
incorporation lawa being Ibx^ penuits the promotion of a great 
deal of UB desirable business^ such as fly-by-night promotions thai 
are very damaging to our prestige with the Chinese business 
mm* 

Second, our chief competitors in China are the British, Japanese 
and French, the Preneh competition not being so serious. The 
British, Japant^ and Frendi have enacted special regtilatiooa 
governing tlieir eompaniesi - Cbinaf exempting them from the 
operation of home income and e^scens f^roEt*^ tnj^ation. This 
places the American iivm at a didtiiict disadvantage, ^ince it can 
not baild up the necessary reser\^e to cari^ over the years of 
depression and uncertainty. In prospei^us ^oara the American 
firm can meet the competition^ bnt in slack times such as tbe 
present tbe American firms are going bankrupt, while our eom- 
petitors are going along and getting the business. 

Third, the operation of the home income and exeeas proUta 
taxation under tbe various State reflations, upon onr eompanies 
in Chins, prevents the (ITiinese busineaa men from forming joint 
enterprises witli Amencan business men. The Chinese are now 
striving to develop their country industriidly and are anxiout 
to cooperate with American merchants who are experienced in 
tbe management of industries on a modem ba^is. Since this 
Chinese capital coming into an American company is taxed thie^ 
same as the Ann-rif^an capital, the ( hinr^e are thus prevented 
from cooperating with u,? and are foieed l*> invesit in British 
and Japanese companies, thus throwing the resulting purchases 
of equipment and other business to those countries instead of 
tbe United States. The British have taken advantage of thifl 
d^ire of Chinese business men for western experience and manage- 
ment and have built up much of their great business in China 
in this way; that is, by attracting Chinese capital The lack of 
a uniform high standard American corporation law governing 
our business in China debars us from these partnerships with 
tbe Chinese and this cooperation ia the outstanding element in 
the new development of China* 

Hundreds of Chinese 3^oung men who have b^n educated in 
imr oollegefi and universities and engineering schools are anxiona 
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to eooperat^ with Americans ill the dev6lopnie£it of China, using 
Ajnerican materiala, but they are debaiTe43 by our failure to 
enact legislation providing the machinery for eooperation. In 
short we have educated these young men in our ways of doing 
bufiiness, but when it comefi to actually doing the bueineas we 
Bhortaightedly permit tbem to go to the Britiah and Japanese^ 

Smee China ia the only country wbere we operate to any great 
extent under eitra-territorial treaties, a general law will not and 
^nnot solve the problem of American business development in 
China. Furthermore, the present period of depression combined 
with famine conditioni in China will not permit delay if we are 
to hold our position and take advantage of Chinese friecdahip 
for Americans and American institutions. If we cannot obtain 
the assistance, our trade is certain to recede to the unimportant 
position it occupied before the war. 

A glance at the history of our relationship with Chinft 
revcak the fact that the opportunity of doing every- 
thing in our power to extend Americau trade in this giant 
muBtry is paramount. The commercial Innguagea are 
Chinese, En£;U.^h and Frp^ii'^h. The money is the iaelf which 
is a unit of weight for silver. This unit varies in weight 
and value in the different distrieta, and its exchange value 
fluctuates according to the market price for silver. This 
conntry, which occupies a territory one-sixth larger than 
continental United States, possessing a population four 
times as large as ours with similar climatic condition and 
natural resources, has received for many years the effective 
service of our missionaries and educators while the "open 
door" policy has helped to strengthen the confidence and 
good will existing between China and the United States, 

Furthermore, our trade relationships with China date 
back for more than a century. One hundred and thirty- 
six years ago an American ship visited Canton^ China, 
with the result that a regular route was opened. In 1778 
the first American clipper ship visited China and from that 
date until I860, when our sailing ships were practically 
driven from the seas by the development of the British 
merchant marine and by our own internal development, 
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oommeree with China was an established fact. In the year 
1825 American shipping and trade held the leadership in 
the Far Esst. 

The following figures relative to China's trade with 
America, taken from the Chinese customs reports, show a 
decided growth between the years 1904 and 1919, our trade 
with China having nearly quadrupled in 15 years: 



The figures which follow reveal also the encouraging fact 
of America's standing in relation to the four principal 
nations in the Shanghai trade for 1919 : 



Although our commerce with the Far East has made 
only a beginning, there has been notable progress eq|>eciaUy 
in the port cities of China during very recent years. It 
is estimated that more than 70 American firms established 
branches in China in 1920. During the fiscal year, 1919, 
American merchandise to the value of $117,000,000 was 
shipped to China as against $57,000,000 in 1914. This is 
significant in view of the history of American trade with 
the Chinese in the past decade. In 1860 the United States 
possessed nearly as many cargo ships as Great Britain and 
we then controlled 47 per cent of Chinese trade. 

The American Chamber of Commerce in China has pre- 
pared statistics showing the imports with percentage 
which came from America in 1918 : 



Taels 



1904 
1909 
1914 
1919 



66^,000 
65,054^000 
80,643,000 
2U,000,000 



United States 

Japan 

Great Britain 
France 



$194,906,000 
156,832,000 
129^47,000 
45,607,000 
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Articles 




Per Cent from 
Unitol States 



Automobiles , 

Cigarettes , , . 

Coffee.,... . 

Cotton, raw , , . 

Cotton, gray shirtingp 

Dyes: Paint and paint oil. . * 

Electrical materials and fittings 

Furniture and materiaLs for 

Iron and Mild Steel; 

Bars^ new , . * , 

Nails and rivetfi , ^ , 

Pipes and tubes 

Sheets and plates , 

Galvanized sheets 

Galvanised wire 

Steel bars, hoope, Bheets, plates^ etc. 

Tinned plates 

Machinery , textile 

Medicitiea. 

Oil: 

Kero^sene 

Lubricating , , 

Railway materials (excluding sleepers) 

Paper - 

Shoes and boots, leather 

TobaiK?o 

WaX| paraffin « 



$ 1,518,666 
28,612,390 
1,072,288 
7,242,126 
12,157,359 
1,265,3^31 
4,930,900 
1,338,981 

3,739,522 
2,114,502 
3,444,921 
3,619,987 
1,209,203 
1,100,906 
3,094,833 
5,039,511 
1,968,538 
6,105,717 

33,690,351 
2,180,351 

8,641,572 
1,693,754 
3,020,615 
6,739,182 
1,341,212 



It will be seen that a notable item in the above list ia 
for electrical supplies, and when it is appreciated that there 
are 1500 walled cities in China which are not furnished 
with electricity, gas, street railways or waterworks, the 
opportunity for the advancement of trade along this line 
is apparent Purthermore, coal and water are plentiful 
in China. It has been estimated that China has enough 
coal in her vast reaches of territory to supply the world 
for one million years. 

The open door for American machinery is also signifl- 
eaat. Since the invention of the coiton g^ai, China's cloth- 




the use of all kinds of agricultural implements will haye 
an increasing market as Boon as our manafactnrers and 
exporters have been able to create a market among the eon- 
servative Chinese coltivators for these western appliances. 

While lram«portHHr»o in Ohini^ i< iiatiirally siow^ the 
country has riv^T n&vigatioti that ia important f*^r trad^ 
the Yanfftze, for example, being navigalile aot Rhip^ for 60O 
mi\^ to Hankow and fn>m thii eHy many of the raiiwa)^ 
m^liate pnd Chilis highwa3*H find their center. It is 
Bignifieant to note that a company has bc'cn organized 
recently in the north of Shantting to operate a fleet of 50 
American motor trucks to carry produce to the seaboard 

One needs only to appreciate these vast populations num- 
bering more than 400f000,000 closely concentrated along 
the rivers and coastal regions with an excellent climate, a 
tremendous coast line, and not to mention others — th^^ 
Yangtze River 3200 mile^ lone; tlie YcOow Riv< i\ 2600 
mUes I'iug; and the W^t River. IfWO miles in length — 
furnishing vast opportunities both for tnmnpoftalion and 
water power. 

In order to make China, which is manifestly one of the 
gi'eatest potential buyers among the nations, a present 
opportunity for the largest American trade^ it is nectary 
that our manufacturers and exporters appreciate the 
definite things that China needs at present such as machin- 
ery to develop her industries ^ and financiai assistance such 
m is being rendered through certain banks, notably tha 
**?tno- American Bank, There is need of a trarlr^ policy that 
will be rnptiiMMtis regardless i political changes at home 
or in China, also regardle^ of international polities, delays 
and the difficuUi^ attendant upon eXiTerimenting ui busi- 
ness with a foreign land. Trade with China ss with other 
foreign nations has been too much a temporary matt^, 
some thing to he taken up for a trial rather than entered 
into as a policy of the house, strongly backed hy capital 
^d able leadership. 

A necessity of legislation is also required to make it 




■ 
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possible for American traders to do busineaa in China in 
coro]jetition with foreign firms ; it is especially needf al that 
onr laws relative to immigrati'^n be modifier! in such a way 
as to admit at least Chinese studt a* who are €a:i:er to 
come to this countiy to study our marhinf^s, our faeioriea 
and to get terhnical knowledge in om* etliooLs, At present 
these studcntii cannot €ome to m easily; the requirement 
of $500 on laTTding hnnr; a ^ ar in many ea^ic^ and these 
young ("hme^e aic laoked noon its laborers by the law. 
No such ruie?J keep Chine^io students out of Other nations. 
France, for cxaniplf , in^'itmg earnestly Chinese students 
tc come to Ihnt conntry to hfini to use French machinea 
aitd, instead of making travel to France difficult, plans are 
Ir Nig made for cheaper rate» of travel for Chinese students. 
Nearly 1000 Chinese ^tiidentn are already in France, and 
it is estimated that between 5000 and 6000 Chinese students 
will pour into France within the next two or three years. 
The German and Japanese colleges are being avoided by 
the Chinese at present and it is a very opportune moment 
for the United States to take action that will make possible 
a larger in6ux of Chinese students into this country for 
the purpose of preparing themselves for Chinese industries. 
Such youth will carry back from this country, not only 
good will, but a knowledge of our scientific and mechf^nical 
appliances such as will naturally cause the Chinese to look 
to the United States for an industrial market. Great 
Britain has seen the successful result of donating machin- 
ery to Hongkong Univemty, since it is natural for a 
conntry to foUow its knowledge and acquaintance of im- 
ported products with orders. 

A suggestion has been given in an address before the 
American Manufacturers' Export Association by Com- 
mercial Attach^, Julian Arnold, of Peking, who advances 
a definite suggestion to Ameriean exporters seeking con- 
neetion with Chinese markets? 

TjC^ huvc* in Shanghai (said Mr. Arrold), f\n American 
iiidni<triiil ex hi hit, not a piTmnnent uxhihit, lin a thm^ that will 
be a dues coUcctar, Dnt an exhibit that will last for a period 
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of ihrm or four nontlit. Thefie p&vpk wint to ^ our imteHjJ^ 
It ta true that otur merchanta in Rlfc^wglM* — we bav«. nro Himdjiei 
Amcric&ii firms in Shan^haip two tbousaiid AmericM^m in |i4 
population there, md an American Cliamber of Cc umn e jce Uien 
— it is true that tlvi* organi^atioiiR have iheii showrooms 
exhibit rDoms and tliej eY*u jtt eei'taiii Anienean mai^hiidary ai^ 
the other mat^iialH tbcj have to sell, Imt the ChinaK tlan t kmrm' 
where it ia and they t-an*t it* 

Now* it woald be well for m if we created in Shangha. an 
exhibition ball where we could pat for a period of three 
f oar months certaLn manafactored artieles which would eammexiJ 
themselves to the CMnese to-day, as Shanghai is the ^eal fTmi^ 
ing center of Chijia, aud the Chinese come from all o^er Cluna 
down there, the aame as peopk hem eome to Nen York, onijf 
that we find Shaogfaai ia the Chicago and New Yoi^ of ChiiiA 
oombined into one, and 60 per cent of China's imyMirt and eTjiort 
trade goes throng Rhanghal. It k a very strategic i^imt^r 

If the Ameriran Mannfaetarers^ Export Association wants ta^ 
do something for its fnti^ in Cluna, it wiU be a splendii^ 
thing for it if it will try to derelop an exposition of 
American products. It probably would be well to do it witli 
the organization in China so that if you are giving aa exhihitioji 
of American toilet articles or bailding material or hardware^ 
there is somebody on the ground who ean explain it to theM 
people and who can follow up a possible order for goods and 
eao cash in on it^ We want it there for hnainess purposes, not 
for academic pnrpofles. 

I will give yon a few lines that would be very effectively 
exhibited in that place. There is high-class cotton goods, but 
our finer grades of American cotton goods will command n better 
market in China when there is a better selling organic ti on 
there for the exploiting of the possibilities in that direction. 
Then certain clothing, shoes, hosiery, garters and hats and artidet 
of that sort. Beeently^ the Chinese Industrial Guilds, a new 
organization in Chinst eame together, and I read a C 
paper the other day showing they wanted to know if it wi 
poffiible to get American hats at less than eight dollars apiece,] 
Imping them made in two or three lots and getting them cheaply 
raong^ so that they conid boy them. The trouble to-day is that 
m great many firms are more or less profiteering on this e 
rate, so that it ought to be possible to get Amenean 1 
lem than eight doUara. 
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Tben again, ther^ la a denaand in hardware, the building hard- 
ware« The Chinese are going' to rebuild tbeir cities. In Shanghai 
to-day there are new stores going up and they are built in a 
modem fashion and they want American hard wan* and fittings 
and plate glass wiDdows. Shanghai is to be rebuilt in the next 
few years. Already they have about ten million dollars* worth 
of building contracts to let. When a man puts up a building of 
a modem eort in China the other man is shamed into it. Que 
of them gets started and then alt the people on the street follow 
suit* 

In notions and toUet articles and dyes the market is open. 
The Chinese people don't realiJse that we can manufacture dyei* 
People have told them that we eould not make dyes. It is up to 
us to put up an exhibition and show them we can make dyes. 
Then there are such things as graphophones and motor cars; 
also modern plumbing materials, knitting machines, modem looms. 
They are putting in cotton mi Us and bu3^ing them faster than 
we can make them; grinding machines^ flour mills, agricultural 
implements of a certain sort; a plow adapted to the Chinese 
conditions w^oiild be very successful. The purchasing power of 
the Chinese is higher than that of the Philippines. We can 
give the Chinese a plow which they will use largely, if we 
investigate and make a plow that will fit their conditions. 

There are large possibilities in trade in modem furniture, 
beds and things of that sort; also tinned fruits, and clocks and 
watches and candies and school and laboratory apparatits. The 
people are building their schools very rapidly and they want 
all appliances in that direction* 

Certain large Amerlean business concerns like the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company, The Standard Oil and the 
American Tobacco Company, together with a few of our 
American banking enterprises have penetrated somewhat 
into the interior cities and towns of China, but as for 
American trade generally having reached the vast popu- 
lations pressed closely into their 4,300,000 square miles 
(an area ly^, tim^ that of the United States, excluding 
Alaska— a population with only 6000 miles of railway a^ 
against our 260^000 miles), only a slight beginning has 
been made. It is a huge task that confronts us — the cap- 
turing of the thought as well as the trade Ufe nf th^s vast. 
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eooiervatiTe, sup^rstiUoiiSr glow-moTing aiid seositfirmp 
imgaJ and industnoits natioii — Oriestak wi'.li til tii€ sub- 
tlety and myst^.y rmbrKlieU tn thai tern. 

We would cointn&Qd, for thoae partieularlj intoned in 
American trade with China, the two articles appeariBg in 
the May, 1920, issue of Asia, One of these articles is by 
Prot John Dew^, who has traveled recently in China and 
presents thoughtfully his reasons for the great conservatisni 
of these people. One of the main reasons, he states, is the 
closely packed communities in which even a slight innova- 
tion or change is inclined to dislocate life, cause trouble 
and disarrange business^ for which the Chinese care more 
than for almost anything else ; the other article is by H* K, 
EichardfiOD, an engineer, who narrates concrete CKamples 
of successful American business in inland China gained 
from a somewhat unusual experience investigating mining 
and river conditions in that country. 

Mr- Richardson gpeaks of the possibilites of American- 
Chinese business partnerships and declares that American 
selling methods will find the Chin^ mind ready to act at 
pr^nt and that there is a great need in China of educa- 
tion along modem methods of keeping books, financial pro- 
cedure and the proper balancing of stock and choosing 
proper locations for buainess* To the neglect of such matters 
are attributed 70 per cent of the Chinese failures in bnsinesa. 
The article is composed of a narration of incidents relative 
to Chinese shopkeepers and mechanics by one who is cti- 
dently acquainted with the detail of Chinese daily businesa 
procedure, especially from the native point of view. He 
shows the signs of progressiveness of the Chinese as they 
have followed American and European methods, the man- 
ner of displaying foreign importations in line with western 
advertising methods, etc. He emphasizes the great need 
to teach the Chinese proper advertising methods since much 
of their stock is unknown to the foreign communities of 
the larger cities. He suggests that American manufacturers 
form an association to place good advertising men in the 
field to guide the Chinese merchant along new paths^ bact 
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ing up these promoters in the interior provinces with a 
store of goods whieh the Chinese merchant could buy for 
cash and obtain delivery in a short time. 

Among the most profitable things for Americans to stock 
and sell, the author states, would be goods usually sold in 
5 and 10 cent stores in the United States, such as, cheap 
tools, shears, perfumes, soaps and jewelry. All theao 
rema ks refer to inland Chinese cities. The motion pictures 
are of great ufse in such a campaign of education. 

Another American opportunity presented is the modern- 
ization of the older Chinese industries by the introduction 
of American machinery in the factories to make Chinese 
products likr* silk, for example, confuria to the standards 
of the rest of the world. The author suggests that such 
industry should be followed along the line of the family 
Bystem so strongly intrenched in China — small industrial 
unit!* being formt'd in the control of a single elan* 

The author believes that the great industriea will have to 
be financed by foreign capital or a combination of Chinese 
and foreign capitaJ^ — the Chinese being given a large share 
in the operation, since a strictly foreign corporntion is 
looked upon with suspicion in *?uch sections as Szechuan, 
He illustrates how American big business has shown the 
way in the establishment of the American-Chinese Bank at 
Peking, financed and backed by a combination of the Pacific 
Development Corporation interests of New York; Hayden, 
Stone & Company, bankers, Boston, and the Ch^e National 
Bank of New York. This is only a beginning of great 
things in the American-Chinese joint capitalistic develop- 
ment of China. 

It has been my privilege to make two somewhat extended 
visits to China* Wliile no one ean pretend really to know 
the Chinese by visits of a few months' duration even if 
these months are thoughtfully and carefully spent in inves- 
tigation, one becomes convinced that these people are among 
the steadiest^ the most intelligent and tb^^ most promi^^lng 
commercially of all Easterners. The Chinese are worth 
our study and American trade with China is worth sacrifice- 
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It will repay all the costs to get onr salesmen, onr repre- 
sentatives who are to live in China, weU-groonded in the 
Chinese language, as do other nations, and to learn of the 
many differences between ways of doing business in the 
antipodes and the manner in which we carry it on in New 
York and Chicago. One trouble with our American trade 
in the East lies in the fact that we have tried to get our 
fitting and equipment for it at a bound. Infinite pains 
and dogged determination and perseverance are required 
to learn the Oriental, the motions of his spirit, and his 
manner of trade. 

It is true of China as of India that ''slow siege" is the 
better plan. In au interview with Dr. Wu Ting Fang, 
former minister to the United States, in his spacious home 
in Shanghai, he said to me shortly before the war: ''Yon 
Americans want to go too quick for us." On another 
occasion this Chinese diplomat and astute student of things 
East and West is reported to have said : 

An American is apt to be in too much of a hurry. He should 
make up his mind that if he has an article that the Chinese 
want they will buy it eventually but, that it will take a little 
longer to introduce his goods in China than in the United States; 
but he should also remember that once he gets his article estab- 
lished it will continue to sell for a long time and indeed will 
never be displaced until another article of the same kind, but 
of conspicuously higher merit and cheaper, is introduced. 

The Chinese nature is not much different from that of other 
human beings. What at first is a luxury soon becomes a necessity 
in China as elsewhere. I have seen this demonstrated in Shanghai 
A young merchant from the interior comes to Shanghai for the 
first tune. He is taken about and entertained by the local 
merchants. He is introduced to some of the delights of the 
modem civilization. After that he is never the same man. He 
longs for luxury once he has tasted it. He likes the cigarettes; 
he likes the scented soaps, the wines, perfumery, foreign clothes, 
automobiles, upholstered furniture. It is largely beyond his 
reach because of its cost, but as he begins to feel better fbiandally 
he adds to his stock of foreign introduced luxuries, and enjoys 
them. 
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How are we to go to work to capture more completely 
a trade with a countiy where onr imports are still far in 
excess of our exports, in fact nearly three to onet That 
our trade hm increased rapidly within the last ten years^ 
nearly 100 per cent in fact, until it now amounts to 
over $300,000,000 a year, is encouraging — if you do not 
consider the greater trade of Britain for example. But 
to-day is the acceptable time for the promotion of Chinese 
trade. This old country m rapidly becoming a new land 
in ber westernization and the progressive spirit of her youth 
educated abroad. China is at the threshold of her modern- 
ization. Her industrial development is at hand. The field 
is tremendous. One- half of the population even now are 
without wheeled vehicles, China requires railway materials 
and mining equipment on a vast scale. She wants public 
utilities, electrical plants, agricultural machinery, factory 
equipment and all Mnds of metal products. As Sir Bobert 
Hart says: 

China may not know she wants theee things, hut it is part 
of our tnsk to create the desire for these manu factored products 
that belong to the psychological moment In Chinese history, 

China is for us in a peculiar way a field of unique and 
rich possibilities Itecause of our past relationships with 
her. It was our cuuntrj^, throui?h the efforts of John Hay, 
that brought in the emaneipatiug trade idea of the '*open 
door'- for China. No country in the East needs our help 
at present more than China, prruping for a settled govern- 
ment, desiring iiew trade relationships with tbf* West, and 
strivinf?, often unsuc^^rssfully, to maintain her independ- 
ence and territorial rights in the face of encroachments of 
stronger nations both Eaift and West. 



CHAPTEE ivm 



TEADE POSSIBILITIES AND INDtJSTKUL FEOGBESS 
IN THE PHIUPPINES 

It would seem to be a comparatiTely small populafioti, 
10,500,000 people, iohabiting the Philippme Mauds, but 
the territory, compming some 3141 islands of aU m^es and 
conditiotks of civilization and barbarity, contains 115,026 
square nules, a larger arable area than that supporting 
50,000,000 Japanw. The conntry, moreover, has had a 
ehanee for development that m measured by centuries, 
Manila being founded in 1571 » shortly after the Islwdft 
were discovered by Ferdinand MagellaxL 

There is a kind of *'lives*there-a-m&n-with-®oul-so-d€ad** 
fiensation trickling up and down the spinal columns of 
most Americans, as, after months of Asiatic wanderinp^ 
they look out of their cabin windows on a tropical morning 
upon the headlands of Luzon, and^ sailing calmly into 
Manila Bay, pass the rock island of Corregidor, and get a 
glimpse of the floating colors at Cavite. 

The American is more or less mindful of that May day 
in 1898, when, by one tragic stroke, Admiral Dewey and 
his fleet ended Castilian supremacy in the East, and in- 
volved the noncolonizing American in that which has been, 
for this Occidental of the Occident, one of the most incon- 
gruous and unique enterprises of his history. 

When one sallies forth to get his bearings and orien- 
tation, travelerlike, after his first dinner in a new land, 
there are signs enough of Yankecdom to make the native 
of the United States quite comfortable. 

It IS something to be able to wander through streets 

28a 
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whose signs talk to yon of Babbitt's soap and Boston garters, 
and to feel again real ice cold chocolate soda water percolat- 
ing into yom* anatomy through a regulation, dust specked 
straw in an all- American drug store, while your listless 
eyes gloat upon advertisements of Bull Durham or faU 
perchance upon the hirsute countenances of the Smith Brosi, 
There are indeed^ certain parts of Manila, this metropolis 
of our American far-flung battle line, 11,600 miles from 
New York via Sue^i, with its nearly one million of people 
wher^, but for the Spanish padres, two-wheeled sulkies, and 
an occasional touch of medievalism in an old cathedral, 
you migJit easily feel that you had dropped by mistake 
into a city of Te^as near the Mexican border. 

The Americans, military or official, have not been recreant 
to llieir new and gigantic tfiska In less than twenty years 
they have brought to a decadent, belated land The rojuvena- 
tion of a scientific and industrial new birth* They have 
taken this monsoon^ semi-tropieal land for which the United 
8ta!es paid $20,000,000 indemnity to Spain, and have 
touched it with the magic wand of modernity. New and 
broad highways, sanitary improvements, city buildings of 
Western pattern, trolley cars and ice plants, pure water 
and a system of industrial and primary education hardly 
surpassed in Asia. All these things have sprung up as in 
the night before the ever efficient genius of the American^ 
arch apostle of utilitarian progr^. 

Five hundred miles of steam railways now cany the 
population and the products of the soil, which are mainly 
Bugar, hemp, rice, cocoanut, coffee and lumber. These same 
colonists have converted the city of Manila, which only a 
few years ago served as a dumping ground and sanctuary 
for grafters and criminals and the expatriated men and 
women of Eastern Asia, worse even than any Levantine 
Port Said, into a city of order and cleanline^. They have 
carried out the idea of the early governors, and have placed 
Filipinos upon the Governing Commission, teaching them 
the fundamental principles of self-government by participa- 
tion in local authority, a thing which England did not learn 
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to do imtil ahe had been fifty years in Imdia^ md then not 
entirely at her own unaided volition. 

The foOowing figures relative to population, exchange, 
gold reserve and principal exports have been recently 
gathered by the World Map Company, and wiU reveal the 
basie facts required by the world trader; 

Population, 8,918,000 (1917). 



Exchange, Par. 1 peso— $0.50 S. {90M75, Nov, 18, 1919). 



Principal Exports 


1912-1913 


1917-1018 




$23,000,000 


$54,500,000 




11,700,000 


9,500,000 


9,500,000 


13,300,000 




5,400,000 


10,700,000 


Total importa (1 U. S.) 


$54,550,000 


$83,800,000 


Total exports ($ B.). . . . , . . 


50,320,000 


114,580,000 



During the past five years the products of the Philippines 
have been in great demand and a total trade balance of 
over 200,000,000 pesos has been built up in favor of the 
Islands. On August 31, 1919, the cash balance in the 
treasury vfas 141,181,050 pesos. The currency in circular 
tion was 136,674,619 pesos. On the same date, in 1918, 
the treasury balance was 169,000,000 pesos and the eurrency 
in circulation 126,000,000 pesos. 

The above figures give the impression of very favorable 
conditions, but while the Islands are undoubtedly in a 
stronger position than before the war, the situation is in 
reality not so favorable as statistics present it* The war 
brought prosperity, but its ill effects are now beginning to 
tell. The local financial situation is uncertaiu, and the 
currency is inadequate. Exchange with the United States 
is unsettled, and consequently also with other countri» 
There is a lack of cheap rice, the staple food of the people. 

As a result of the war, the value of imports from the 
United Kingdom, already n,^auced by the tariff poUey of 
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the United States^ in the Philippinefij to something over 
10,000,000 pesos, has fallen off nearly 50 per cent- In 1918 
the value of imports from the United Kingdoia was only 
5,528,814 pesos* Before the war, imports from the United 
Kingdom consisted mainly of textile goods of finer counts, 
wider widths, and high quality, earthenware, some brass 
manufactures, copper sheets, machinery, paints and ship- 
chandleiy, biscuits and jams, some leather goods and 
heavy eliemicals and crude drugs. During the war, export 
restrictions, high freights, dear materials and heavy taxes, 
all contributed to lessen the quantity of good^^ imported 
from the United Kingdom. With a rHum to normal con* 
ditions, provided there is a material decline in costs, it 
is thought that the trade of the United Kingdom will 
revive. 

The American in the Philippines has not feared to taekle 
that most difficult of all difficult questions in the Orient 
involving religion, and the settlement of the issues relative 
to the Friars' lands seems to meet with general satisfac- 
tion among people of various classes. 

There has also been founded and equipped the University 
of the Philippines, favorably comparing with institutions 
of this order in the Orient. There have been gathered 
one-half million children into schools that are under super- 
vision. One finds a first-class Young Men's Christian 
Association system, together with a brace of missionary 
activities, including hostels and schools for both boys and 
girls. The Americans have also begun and have accom- 
plished much in the standardization of English as a medium 
of educational policy in the Orient, 

One sees here advances in craftsmanship and trade schools 
that may be studied with profit by both Americans and 
Europeans, being examples of enterprising genius, unique 
in this branch of educational training. For days, under 
the conduct of trained experts having in charge the manual 
training and trades schools, I visited the institutions which 
laying the permanent foundations for future success 
in the Philippines, Designing, carpentry, machine shops, 
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basket making and domestic seienee are earned <m under 
the most modem circumstances of machinery and method. 
One sees almost every practical art, from the dexterous 
stripping of the Tipon-tipon palm, to be converted into 
the weaving of a Innch basket, to the manufacture of an 
automobile in which the educational officials ride in their 
tours of inspection. 

The educational creed of the Islands is epitomized in 
the words of Lowell, which the educational director has 
placed as a foreword in his Philippine Craftsman and 
incarnated in his working policy: 

No man is barn into the world whose work is not bom with 
him; there is always woric and tools to woric withal, for those 
who will; and blessed are the homy hands of toiL 

Although the American occupation of the Philippines 
has brought about advances that are revolutionary in their 
beneficial influence and sweep, the problems of the Islands 
are ever present in the minds of the foreigners who are 
either temporarily or permanently finding here their home. 

One of these problems arises from the fact that the 
islands are rich in timber lands, and also contain fine pos- 
sibilities for the growing of such products as rice, cocoanutB, 
tobacco and other tropical crops, but that, as yet American 
capital has found investment in these lines to^*^ attended 
with considerable risk. 

I talked with a group of Americans who had made a trip 
to the Philippines especially for the purpose of investing 
in cocoanut plantations, but upon hearing of the imi)edi- 
ments attendant upon this tropical industry, the discovery 
and preparation of the soil, the securing of the right expo- 
sure, the labor of preparing copra and many other diffi- 
culties connected therewith, abandoned the idea as imprac- 
ticable. 

A further large problem facing prospective investors is 
the problem of labor. If the Chinese could be employed 
in the Islands, many of the doubtful questions of tropical 
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cultivation undoubtedly would be solved. Filipino labor 
has not proved especially profitable, though modern 
machinery is slowly being utilized to advantage. The 
Chinese, however, arc at home upon Eastern land, and 
have already turned the lido of industry in the Malay 
Peninsula tmd Java. On the other hand, it is thought^ 
and probably it is true, that the introduction of Chinese 
labor in the Philippines would work to the decided dis- 
advantage of the PiUpino, if it did not entirely deprive 
him of a place in the smaller industrie^s of the islands. 

An ever-present difficulty is that of legislating at home 
for a people who live nearly 12,000 miles away. There 
is in America, and naturaUj enough, no such general knowl- 
edge, and no such settled administrative policy governing 
colonies, as that which is found conneeting the British 
Parliament with its Asiatic dependencies. The policy of 
governing India, for example, is in the main a generally 
conceded and settled one, going on steadily like the English 
Constitution, more or less regardless of viceroys and ehang* 
ing home ministries. 

In the Philippines, contrariwise, the shifting of party 
administrations at home are inclined to be followed by 
disturbed and uncertain conditions there. 

My visit to these islands occurred at a time of such 
unrest, due not only to unknown or undetermined plans 
as regards the best things for these islands, but also one 
is bound to believe, to the ignorance of legislator con- 
cerning Asiatic situations and peoples* One of the first 
pieces of news that greeted me upon arrival at Manila, 
was the dubious intelligence that the Government revenues 
had been falling off five hundred thousand pesos a month 
for several months, and the reason given by the officials 
was that a new political administration at home, with a 
somewhat different attitude toward the self-government of 
the islands, was throwing out of balance the whole system 
of trade and business conditions* Without going into the 
merits or demerits of the ease, one could easily see that 
all departments were being affected by the change. 
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The educational officials and direetofs were feeling Hm 
msecimtj of trying to work oat advmtiee policies that hMd 
been made to cover a period of years, I talked with many 
Filipino politicians also^ who^ views varied, to be sore, as 
widely as most politicians' views vary in both the Bail 
and West, but regarding one question all were mom 
or less agreed^ — that qoestion was^ *'the Philippine for the 
Filipinos." The attitude was not unlike that which ome 
finds to-day in the new natioEalism of Egypt, India, and 
in faetf in the political attitude of evety sabjeel race in 
the Orient. 

One prominent native official declared: ^ — 

It (aelf-^vemineQt) may eome to ottr islands in eight ]S0Btl||||H 

it may Un^^r for a ye&r or more; but our people about M*Mtla 
at least are thrilled with the expectation of some form of 
independent self-eontrol of the ^untry on the part of the native 
inhabitants. 

One who has not been *'on the ground^' cannot posibly 
conceive of the changes in sentiiDent that can be brongfat 
about amongst an Oriental people by that which may seem 
to be, at the baj&e of home government, a mere reiteration 
of policy. No one, I am sure, if he had not seen it vrith 
his own eyeSi could appreciate the precarious unsettlednen 
in which the discnssiomj in Congress regarding the Jones 
bill threw the foreign as well as native population in the 
Fhllippines. 

There are many misunderstandings growing ont of dia- 
lance and the contrasts between the mental point of view 
of America and Asia, but the problem which is always 
uppermost both in the United States and in these islands 
i'^ associated with the self-iiidependence of these people, 
whether or when it should come and by what means it 
should be brought about. We are told that a certain diplo- 
mat who was closely associated with President McKinley in 
1898, stated that the Philippines were annexed because 
no one could suggest any other feasible way of dealing 
with them. 
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As far as one could learn, from association with those 
who have reason to know most accuratiily the temper and 
life of these people, there is but one opinion at present 
amongst most of the officials and American colonista in the 
islands. This opinion is to the effect that for the present, 
and for a long time to come, the United States must remain 
at the helm of government in order to save the islanders 
from themselves or to obviate an exchange in the islands, 
of government by the United Stat^, to government by 
some European nation, or by Japan. There is little doubt 
but that the wilder tribea, which are by no means peaceful 
as frequent outbreaks prove, because of their powerful 
fighting qualities would overthrow any Filipino govern- 
ment that might be left unprotected by Uncle Sam's troops, 
making intervention by some stronger power a veritable 
neceesity. 

Those who have contrasted the character and ability of 
the East Indians, for example^ and their ability to rule 
themselves, with the heterogeneous views and capabilities 
of these island children, are generally united in their 
opinion that the intelligent Indian should be given self- 
government ahead of the Filipino. On the contrarj^ the 
American Government is based on a conception of freedom 
in a way that British government and colonization cannot 
fully understand or sympathetically appreciate. The 
United States, to be consistent, therefore, must take the 
position that the general principles which control at home 
must be given^ sooner or later, the opportunity to express 
themselves in each of its tributary states or dependencies. 
In other words, the Philippines furnish the somewhat 
miique meeting ground between ideal theories and prac- 
tical politics. Here we have a melting-pot in which are 
seething the diverse problems known in a half dozen 
Asiatic areas, combined with the multitude of western 
administrative republican ideas and forces which have not 
yet been brought to fuU fruition in America. 

The Federal official finds himself more or less distracted 
between his practical desire to follow England with an 
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iron hand of authoritative rulership, and his own inherent 
temperament and training which would give the ** square 
deal" of statehood to these people. Add to these conBieting 
sentiments a constant stirring of the caldron by the ever 
changing partimn politics at home, and you have the 
political dilemma of the Philippine Islands, 

The end is not yet, and in fact the end cannot be 
prophesied with any accuracy* In the way of the English- 
man, the best we seem tn be able to do at present is to 
play the game of civilizing and modernising in accordance 
with the plan already so wisely and successfully in- 
aogurated, and trust in the "muddling through*' idea, 
assisted by developments which at present can only be 
^TiCRsed, Of one thing we are sure — the United States has 
put it« hand to the plow and it cannot turn back. In all 
probability there are more problems ahead than those which 
have already been encountered. It is a great job, and a fine 
one, but when it is eventually accomplished, one can have 
little doubt but that the islander of these southern tropical 
seas will have grown to somewhat of the stature and the 
independent individuality of the freebom American, anc 
that a new sphere of world trade shxdl have been opened. 



CHAPTER XIX 



AMERICAN TRADE IN INDIA 

We ar© accustomed to think of the Oriental as a passiye, 
slow moving, dreamy creature, satisfied with his own 
antiquityj standing aloof from the modem world with its 
aggressive d^ires and achievements^ turning hm gasse into 
his SQuL 

It is, therefore, with genuine surprise that the Westerner, 
who to-day sails *'Bast of Suez* * finds virtually the entire 
East coming with a rush into the Western world. 

While riding on the back of a camel on the edge of the 
Sahara desert not far from old Biakra, I heard a whirring 
overhead, and looking up I saw an aeroplane of the French 
army, wheeling over the black tents of the Bedouins. The 
Moslem pilgrims are no longer obliged to go to Mecca by 
camel caravan, but are whirled there by express trains, 
while the electric light is said to bum above the tomb 
of the Mohammedan prophet at Medina* 

I found the Gaekwar of Baroda in India installing 
cinematograph machines through the raral sections of the 
native state of Baroda, and going incognito to sit in a back 
seat and hear the erpressions of the Indian cultivators, 
as they witnessed the modem methods of farming on the 
prairies of Kansas and Nebraska* 

China is not behind The land which we have so long 
connected with an antediluvian people, remote from our 
civilization as in the days of Marco Polo, has now estab* 
liahed a parliament, accepted Western business methods in 
many port cities, developed reformers, revolutionized her 
school system and even reports the dolngi of sulEragettes 
in Peking. 

295 
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Japan in her Yictorious conflict with Bnona was yery 
largely responsible in starting this change which has 
reached the Orient from Tokyo to Morocco, and Japanese 
progress in aU forms of enlightenment is the order of the 
day. A single intimation of this is revealed in the fact 
that 98 per cent of the male population and 97 per cent 
of the women of Japan can read and write. 

Among all Oriental countries, India is perhaps farthest 
away from the United States as far as intimate knowledge 
of conditions in that great country is concerned. Here is 
a land of marvelous opportunity with a population of 
315,000,000 — as large as Euroi>e without Russia, and in- 
creasing at the rate of 260,000 per month. The land ia a 
melting pot of racial mixture, there being 41 races and 21 
languages and dialects in every day use. Its annual com- 
merce vnth Qreat Britain alone amounted in normal times 
before the war to more than $400,000,000. 

India has over 40,000 miles of raiboad, which carry 
yearly 350,000,000 passengers, and 65,000,000 tons of goods 
and merchandise. Here modernity is at work, as evidence 
is found in India's big cities equipped with modem con- 
veniences, street railways, telegraph, telephone, electricity, 
sanitation, hotels and commercial houses, and with a slow 
but certain acceptance of the chief business and educational 
appliances of the Western world. 

AU this vast land is ruled by Qreat Britain, and under 
pre-war conditions, with not more than 100,000 British 
troops and about 1500 civil servants and school teachers. 

Political unrest has been evidenced in India in different 
sections and this probably is inevitable amongst a people 
ruled over by another nation. The concessions to East 
Indians given by Great Britain in the Legislative Councils 
and Assemblies, and the willingness shown to share more 
and more the Government with the natives has proved the 
wisdom of the British colonizer. There has been lately 
a rather serious difficulty in the Punjab, brought about by 
what seems on the surface to be a somewhat radical move 
on the part of a British military officer in firing into a 
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group of natives who were gnsp^cled of revolotionary and 
disloyal tendencies* In thU, as in other East Indian troubles, 
there will be doubtless a settlement in which the native 
popiilation will gain somewhat more of consideration on 
the part of the BritisK 

The war has had its results in India and among them 
have been the new trade routes opened and the export 
and import activities by which the United States has 
revealed her interest in this old country. 

PreviouB to 1914, despite the presence of our diplomatic 
and consular offices in that country^ an American travel- 
ing in that part of the world would first get the impression 
that Indian trade was for the Briton only. In the decade 
before the World War, however, German conmierce and 
propaganda increased notably in India, 

Since the war the United States and Japan have been 
coming to the front in Indian trade. According to a 
recent London report the place of the Central Powers has 
been taken by the United States so far as iron and steel j 
machinery, hardware and instruments are concerned. 
Japan has taken trade heretofore held by the Central 
Powers in such articles as electrical accessories, copper, 
paper, glassware, textiles, beer and clothing. The bazaar 
trade in cheap, showy goods has been largely captured by 
Japan. 

The primary reftf for the increased shipments of Ameri- 
can manufactured goods to India has been the inability 
of the cstabiL^^hed British exporters to supply the market 
owing to war conditions. Our improved shipping facilities 
have contributed largely to the expansion. 

There is no doubt but that American competition in 
India has come to stay. A determined American effort i^^ 
being made to secure a lai^e share of the trade of this 
valuable market in steel and steel work, machinery of all 
kinds, including machine tools, miU stores and hardware, 
canned provisions, motor cars, lorries and cycles, and lum- 
ber. 

These new trade conditions in India are brought out 




rather explicitly in a blue-book presented to the Britid 
Farliametit in December last by T* M. Ainseoogti, Britisb 
Trade Commi^ioiier in India. It is a work intended to 
arouse Britishera relative to the need of adoptinf new 
methods and giving more thoroughgoing attention to thdr 
trade intererts in thii ¥a»t Empire. We quote bri^y firom 
this report; 

Before the war tbere were practicallj no Amerieaa merchant 
importers high standing in India. The last few jear% how- 
ever, have witnessed the opening of a few large firms which 
are already doing a coDsiderable trsdei. For instance the United 
States Steel Products Export Comp&ay and tJie branehes of 
Oraee BrotberB have established themBelves in India. The latter 
are already doing bnsieess on a large scale^ both as legaidi 
imports, exports, and the management of local industries. Much 
greater facilities than in the past are being given by American 
banks and shipping companies to the export trade, and every 
eftoTi is being made lo study the requirements of the Indian 
market in a most remarkable way« In the motor car trade for 
instance^ the policy of standardi^tion of cars and spare partSt 
the personal attention given to importers by representatives and 
mechani(s, and the allowances for advertising and general propa- 
ganda work have had a most favorable effect on tbe salea, 
American houses are often much more generous in their agency 
terms than their United Kingdom rivals^ In the provision trade 
tht^ typo of container used, the attractive labels and get-np, and 
t he general care given to packing has gone a long way to account 
for the phenomenal expansion in the bnginess. 

The broad general fact is that the cirtnnnstanc^e of the War 
and the relative measure of exhaustion of Great Britain after 
four years of conflict, and of the United States, with a compara- 
tively brief experience as a combatant, gave the latter a greater 
advantage in industrial and commercial activity, of which she 
has taken the fullest opportunity in the Indian market. Her 
competition there ba3 come to stay. It Is impossible, says Mt^ 
Ainscoiigh, even to estimate the probable future auccefis ol 
American firms when the usual United Kingdom suppliers, now 
hampered by labor troubles and difBculties of aU kinds, are in 
a position to quote normal prices and deliveries, and when the 
uioal channels of trade are fully opened up* 
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The Trade Ckimmissioiier stuns up the more immediate 
lesson of the situation from the British point of view : 

Maoy United Kingdom makers and export houBcs, prior to 
1914, considered that it was a waste of time and money to leave 
London T as they were able to secure all the orderg they wanted 
from the purchasing a^nt at home* This policy, although not 
progressive, was understandable so long as we retained the virtual 
monopoly of the market, India to-day must bo eoDBidered aa 
a highly competitive market, and requires to be treat^^d with as 
great and painstaking attention as any other market whi^rt wa 
may be struggling to secure a fair share of the trade. Assuming 
that our industrialists are in a position to quote competitive 
quflUlies, prices and deliveries^ the only way snecesefully to meet 
American competition is to he represented actively by a trained 
staff in India^ whether by the maintenance of the exporters* own 
branehes and distributing organisation, or by the employment of 
energetic agents aided by salesmen and e^iperts from the home 
works. 

The large expansion of Japanese activity in India has 
been principally through travelers and business men from 
the Island Empire of the Far East. In 1911 there weTB 
only 32 male Japanese in India. To-day the nomber 
exceeds 2000. One finds Japanese retail stores in nearly 
every large town in India and even in the most remote 
parts of the eonntries Japanese workers will be found. 
The Japanese are taking a prominent position as general 
distributors in India of imports from all over the world 
and as shippers of Indian produce. In spite of complaints 
on the part of the people of India regarding the Japanese 
methods and practices, such as mistakes in drafts and 
documents, late arrivals of goods, and complaints concern- 
ing the quality of second shipments, the Japanese organiza- 
tion abroad works as one unit and is devoted to the national 
Japanese cause* This national team play assists in keeping 
out competing interests. 

It is thought that Japanese competition with Great 
Britain is likely to be most permanent Bud persistent in 
Oreat Britain's staple trade in India^ that of cotton 
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yams and piece gooda The scale of workbg expenses of 
the Japanese, together with their individual industiy 
presents a strong competitive element, while their willing* 
oess to live in remote aeetians, under conditions impossible 
to an Anglo-Saxon^ and their nnderstanding of the subtle- 
ties of the Oriental mind, make the Japanese formidable 
rivals of Great Britain and the United States in connection 
with Indian business- 
Relative to the conditions which Britishers as well as 
United States traders must meet in India, the following 
paragraph quoted from the Bhtish Trade Commissioner in 
India is illuminating: 

There is a tendency ftmoDg mnnj of our British prodnoe finuB 
to take the line of least resistance. The social ainetiities are 
pleasanter at the poTts^ and the necessity of keeping a vi^lanl 
eye on conditions, prospeeta, and prices in the producing districts 
was not apparent in the past. In consec|tience, they (the BHtiah) 
have usually confiiied tbeir activities to Calcutta^ Bombay, 
Karachi, and Madras^ and have relied upon tbeir banians and 
brokers to keep them informed of local conditions up eonntiy. 
The result is that, speaking generally ^ the Continental firms, 
with tbeir own depots and European trETeling agents in the 
distrieta, are infinitely better informed on crop prospects and 
can make their own estimates with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy. The same scientific methods are now being adopted 
by the Japanese — tbere are only two remedies open to the BntiBii 
houses. They must either perfect their own organixation, dis- 
card the old ideas and methods, and make a bid for the trade 
in a manner in keepingr ^ith the tim^, or they should relinquish 
the business. Up to the date of writing their sole efforts seem 
to have been directed to appeals to Government through the 
Chambers of Commerce for restriction on foreign competition^ 
BO that they might still go on undistnrbed in the old inefficient 
haphazard way* 

That the American manufacturer and trader may get an 
idea of the lines along which Ea^t Indian trade is now 
being developed particularly, we quote from the Commerce 
Beport of December 2d, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
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Commerce, for four months ending July, 1919, as eompared 
with the corresponding period of the preceding year. 

The quantiiy of cotton piece goods imported into India de- 
eieased by 218,000,000 yards or 50 per cent to 219,000^000 yards 
and the value was ies^ by 44 per cent The value of <^ttoii 
twist and yam imported decreased by $6,156,123 to $2,996^791, 
of articles imported by post by $2,342,084, of woolen piece goods 
by 11,069,332, of salt by $1,745,452, of raw cotton by $1,593,941, 
and of matcbes by $924,960. 

Imports of wbsat increased by $6,798,177, sugar 16 BS and 
abo^e by $534^341, kerosene oil by $3429,160, labricating oils 
by $1,671^65, raw silk by $803,946, motor car^ and motor cycles 
by $2,139,313, hardware by $1,465,790, electrical maehinery by 
$1^6,378, electrical inBtnunents by $613,503, jute mill machin- 
ery by $916,631, sheets and pktes (iron or gteel) by $3,729,362, 
and silk piece goods by $1/222,789. 

Under exports the quantity of rice not in the husk shipped 
during the four months deei^eased by 692,574 tons to 155,711 tons, 
and the value by $214.30,668 to $7,588,172, while wheat showed 
a de<iresse of 269,899 tons to 2701 tons in quantity and of $11,- 
881,772 to $210,557 in value. The quantity of raw jute exported 
showed a decrease of 20,460 tons or nearly 15 per cent. 

The value of coffee exported increased by $2,169,810, of cotton 
twist by $10,612,215, of piece goods by $5472,765, of raw hides 
by $7,414,934, of raw akins by $10,925,294, of skins (tanned) 
by $4,636,504, of hides (tanned) by $3,821,500, and of seeds by 
$24,588453, while the value of barley decreased by $4,940,471, 
«f grain and mai^^ by $5,993^57, of castor seed by $1,799,632, 
of black tea by $1,709,115, of gunny doth by $6,744,816, and 
of gunny bags by $2^5,728, 

In order to break into Bucee^fol trade with an Oriental 
nation like India, there are two things to be considered — 
the commercial and the mental qualifications. The latter 
is no leas important than the knowledge of producta and 
the export and import markets suggested above* 

What kind of people inhabit this vast peninsula! What 
are their needs and points of view! How do they like to 
do business T What is the first thing for the manufacturer 
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or exporter to undertake! These are qaestions which the 
American foreign trader must be prepared to answer 
aelual knowledge if he expects to do more than make a 
feint of trading with India, It is no easy taak to get the 
mental view point of the Oriental* These people are our 
antipodes in more senses than one* Yoo may think you 
know an Oriental and be convinced that at last you have 
really discovered him when suddenly the next one you meet 
reveals characteristies that upset utterly all yonr previous 
calculations and estimatea. The only way to be qnita cer- 
tain that you know an East Indian is not to meet another 
one. There are things, however, that we can know and 
important things for the trader to consider. 

He mujst remember that approximately two-thirds of the 
pcipulaiion of India arc Hindus and that the other one- third 
pproximatf'Iy are Mohammedans. Before living long in 
India ho will find that eusloma differ between these two 
Mifions sects, and religion enters into trade as well aa 
into every department of Easrt Indian life. It would be 
an anachronism, for example, for a Hindu whoiie religion 
has tauj^ht him that a cow was sacred, to have anything 
to do with the trade of hides and skins. Thereforej Moham- 
meda*is and uot Hindus arc engaged in this latter industry. 
Among the Hindus a shoemaker occupies one of the lowest 
positions in the social scale. The Mohammedan, on the 
other hand, has no 3uch prejudices, but the rules of the 
Koran against drinking spirituous liquors and the attitude 
'toward social question:* have to be considered* 

It must be rememb^Jtcd also that at the summit of East 
Indian society are educated and cultivated men, many of 
whom are getting a voice politically in the legislative 
assemblies and otherwise. Below these East Indians of 
intelligence and culture, without much of a middle class, 
are the ignorant and in many cases impoverished millions, 
over*ridden and kept down by their caste gystem and as 
impotent for great leadership as are the South American 
cholos and Andean Indians, or the coolies of China. In 
this melting-pot also must be noted the Eurasians and 
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Anglo-Indiatis, racial strains produced by mixed marriagei 
between Orientals and Occidentals. 

Then there are tho Parsee merchants who have been 
called the Jews of India.*' The American trader who has 
eome in contact with these latter business men in Calcutta 
or Bombay has obtained a new idea of the ability of the East 
Indian to do busineas along practical and suecessfnl lines. 

Methods of trade here, as in all other countries where it 
is always afternoon," mnst be suited to the climate as 
well as to the customa of the people. 

The following description is given by one of the repre- 
aentativ^ of Grace Bros, (India), Ltd., concerning the 
purchase of Mdes and skins in this country. 

The hides and ukim come into the bazaar from the raikoad 
station in bundlee, alt assortments and classes mij^ed up, and 
although the buyer is permitted to assort the hides before they 
are bought^ it is most difficult to bring the ideas of the seller 
down to the proper market level, and one has to talk for hours 
and hours in Hindustani till the seller is eonviaced that he can- 
not get another cent out of you. Talking ia a great stunt in 
India, and it is marvelous how much time is wasted over it — 
and in this buBiness it is the head Munshi, who has to do a lot 
of the talking and prepare the way for his 'Sahib' (Sahib is the 
Hindustani title given to a European) who has neither the titae 
nor the inclination to diseuss what would have happened if — 
ete. This diseusaion must take place before business eommencea 
and the Head Munahi is very useful in this respect j it is f wrther- 
iDore a part of the tatter's duty to make the BelJer understand 
that it is not at ail likely that his Sahib will buy the hides or 
skins in question, but if the unexpected should happen which 
would mean that the Sahib is in a 'benevolent* mood at that 
moment^ the seller may eonsider himself very fortunate. 

After all these preparations have been made the Sahib is 
asked to appear, and when he arrives he is welcomed by the 
'Airathdar' as a long lost brother, and is bombarded with ques- 
tions by this 'gentleman as to his own healthy and that of his 
wife (he may not necessarily have one) and family, although the 
parties may have separated the day before as deadly enemies 
owiug to the impossibility of being able to come to terms. 

A seat is offered to the buyer^ but it would be fatal for him 
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to oommenoe taUdng 'shop' straight away, as in all prdbald% 
it would increase the ideas of the seller by at least 10 i>er emt, 
therefore, the Sahib has to wait till the 'Airathdar' is ready to 
discuss the business in hand, and as the same is generally rather 
slow to take up the subject, a good amount of time la wasted. 
When eventually one does get down to business and the bargain- 
ing commences, 'Allah' (all hide dealers axe Mohammedans) is 
brought up to witness that a frightftd amount of mon^ is being 
lost, and the other side regrets this immensely, but on the other 
hand cannot help it as the Sahib will lose an equal amount or 
more; neither side believes a word of what is being said, but 
this is all part of the 'game.' Eventually, if the two parties 
come to terms, the departure of the Sahib takes places in the 
same ceremonious way as he arrived, and the 'Arrathdar' finally 
shakes hands with him and wishes him all sorts of good things; 
if, on the other hand, business does not result, the parting is 
not at all friendly, and the buyer has to wait till the next day, 
before he can approach the 'arrathdar' on the same subject again. 

A few rules for the American foreign trader or salesman 
doing business in India are suggested: 

First: Don't try to hurry the East Indian! Kipling's 
verse is apropos: 

Now it is not good for the Christian's health 
To hustle the Aryan brown. 

For the Christian riles 

And the Aryan smiles 
And he weareth the Christian down; 

And the end of the fight 

Is a tombstone white 
With the name of the late deceased, 

And the epitaph drear; 

"A fool lies here 
Who tried to hustle the East." 

American ''hustle" and "efficiency" with the slogan 
"Do it now" is about as useless as trying to pour water 
in a frog's face to drown it, when applied to the methods 
of officials in the Far East. One day a bustling, energetic 
American came into the office of the American Consul at 
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Shanghai, and announeed that he was a representatiTe of 
one of the big locomotive works in America, and had come 
out to finish some contracts with the Chinese Imperial Rail- 
way* He found he could get an introduction to the Gen- 
eral Manager of the Bail ways through the Consul, and 
even that had dragged on for more time than he thought 
necessary. He had booked his passage home by a steamer 
leaving Shanghai in two weeks^ and expected to fill his 
contracts and see a little of China in the meantime. When 
the Consul told him it was impossible to sail by that 
Bteamer, he was scornful, then sarcastic. ** You've been 
here too long, Cotisulj you have forgotten how we do things 
back home. I'm an American and I do business in the 
American way. I '11 have those contracts in my pocket and 
sail on the Mawhuria^"* 

The Consul smiled and said "Well — you are going to 
meet His Excellency to-day* Stop in on your way back 
and tell me what you have done.'* 

The optimistic American went to his appointment and 
in about three hours a rather dejected, sullen man appeared 
in the doorway of the Consul's ofiSee. '*Well,'* said the 
Consul, "everything finished, I presume* Got the con- 
tracts, of course, sure you haven't built the road already 

The man chewed his unlit cigar for a moment, then he 
laughed, * * Got nothing, ■ ' he saidj * * except an invitation to 
dinner three weeks from to-morrow night ! ' ' 

The man was in Shanghai eleven months. 

Second: Remember that the East Indians of the upper 
cast^ particularly are not lacking in intelligence. The 
Bengali-Brahmins probably not surpassed hv ary 
nationality m intellectuality. 

Third: Leave your religious prejudices behind when you 
enter into trade and commercial relations with India. 

Fourth: Get into touch with some American concern 
that is doing business in India and save yourself many 
initial mistakes. For example, although 85 per cent of the 
Indian population is engaged in agriculture, the problems 
of farm machinery and the fertilization of land are very 
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great on^* This is due in part to the conservatism of the 
inland cultivators who are slow to change, and aJso in 
certain parts of India to the smaU farms which do not 
lend themselves to modem implements especiallj such 
things as steam-plows, tractors, etc. Poverty of the Indian 
farmer is also a handicap to this trade. The fertilixing 
problem is made difficult because the manure in this eonntry 
is used largely, and necessarily so, for fneL 

Fifth : Have patience and be willing to lay firm founda- 
tions for the future. In India there seems to be a settled 
conviction that there is unlimited time for Providence to 
accomplish its purposes. 

It is estimated that the United States is supplying from 
ten to twelve per cent of the imports of India. Before 
the war the United States supplied only 2.6 per cent. 

The exports from the United States in 1920 to India 
were practically ten times as much in value as in the 
year immediately preceding the war, the total value of 
our exports to India having grown from $10,379,000 in 
1914, to $99,828,000 in 1920, and while the 1921 exports 
to that country show a decline, as they do to all other 
parts of the world, they will be for the current year 
approximately six times as maeh as in the jrear imme^ 
diately preceding the war. 

It is well for the American trader to note that 
India is awakening rapidly both as to economic and material 
progress. The urge of economic necessity is upon her. 
The war has helped to break out a window for India into 
the wide world* She will never be content again to live 
merely on the shores of the Ganges. The United States 
has products and manufactures India needs and must have. 
Now is the acceptable time to enter Indian markets. For 
the study of India and India's wants only intelligent 
agents should be sent out ; only men who can adapt them- 
selves to customs, strange and often mysterious. Already 
the United States has a foothold in sections of the East In- 
dian Empire. The future of our trade depends upon one's 
knowing and following the rales of this foreign trade gama 
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CAN TRADE WESTERNIZE ASIA? 

The Ea«t bowed low before the hlmt, 

In patient, de€p disdain; 

She let the legions thunder past, 

And plimged ia thought again. — M^thew Arnold. 

Foreign trade has interested itself in the Orient because 
the majority of the human race dwella in Asia, the largest 
of the continents. Asia is nomericaUy tremendous with her 
mne hundred millions of population^ four times the popula- 
tion of Europe, forty-one times the size of Prance and the 
sphere of activity of more than half the population of the 
globe. Although Asia has never been known as containing 
warrior races, it is conservatively estimated that she can 
muster one hundred millions of fighting men, while the 
warrior nations of India alone outnumber those of the 
combined nations who speak English. 

The strategic significance in the history and trade of 
nations of the Asiatic races, is not generally realized. Asia*s 
struggle with Europe has lasted two thousand years and 
has been the binding thread of history; her trade with 
Europe has been the foundation of commerce; her 
philosophic thought has been the basis of all Western 
religion, and the charm and the spell of her antipodal 
customs have been the wonder of every Occidental student 
or traveler. 

In spite of these faets^ it is notable that the fusion of 
races, Asiatic and European, has never occurred j the great 
continent of Asia has never vitally associated its creeds 
and customs with those of the West ; its currents of thought, 
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strange md contradictory experiences throwing all of yes- 
terday's conclusions out of balance. 

It IB not merely a kindergarten fancy to state that 
Oriental populations^ from the point of view of the Oc- 
cidental at least, are walking on their heads. In almost 
everything^ Asiatics are our opposites. Whatever you say 
about anything Eastern, remember that from some other 
angle of vision the contrary could be truthfully stated. 

A former British Ambassador to Constantinople wrote: 

When you wish to know what a Turkish oBcM is likely to 
do, first consider what it would be to his interest to do^ next 
what BMj other tnan would da under Ginular eircumstaneeSj and 
thirdly, what every one expects him to do* When yoti have 
ascertained these, you are ao far advanced in your road that yoo 
may be perfectly certain that he will not adopt any of these 
courses. 

One soon discovers that his Asiatic impressions depend 
largely upon the people whom he meets, I made one trip 
around the world in which I met many Protestant and 
Catholic missionaries, European and American, and talked 
and lived with European officials and Western men of 
business. As my conclusions, drawn from this experience, 
coincided in general with many books which I had read 
upon travel and ofi&cial history written by Europeans and 
the treatises and reports of missionaries, I somewhat 
naturally decided that my point of view was in general a 
correct one, relative to the character and progress of 
Asiatic peoples. 

As a balance to these impressions on another Eastern 
trip I traveled and lived almost exclusively with the native 
peoples of North Africa, Egypt {and Egypt is peculiarly 
Oriental), India^ Burma, the Malay States, China, Japan, 
and had also some association with the inhabitants of the 
Philippines and the islands of the southern seas. To my 
surprise and often to my puzzled bewilderment, I found 
myself inevitably drawn to conclusions quite different from 
those I had previously formed* 
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While I have never met with more lavish hospitality or 
more intelligexit penetration or more decided social, 
religiouB and political convictions than those I encountered 
among these Asiatic folk, I have been repeatedly and con- 
st^tly aware of something radically distinet, something 
intangibly and irremediably different from that which my 
Western birth, education and environment have given me. 
I have felt that, even if 1 had accepted the creed of the 
Moslem or the Hindu or the Confucianistj this barrier 
would not have been removed. 

The sense has not always been present, to be sure. At 
times one seems to forget entirely his geographical and 
racial partitions in converse with men of light and leading 
who are as fully acquainted with the history and movements 
of nations, as those of the highly educated classes of the 
West, But when one follows these same congenial and 
modem Asiatics into their homes or to their places of 
worship, or comes upon them suddenly when they are off 
guard, surrbunded by their own people or friends, this 
mysterious lack of comity again ai^isea. 

One finds himself asking: Can Asia ever become reaUy 
Westernized? What is to be the effect of our new trade 
contacts t Is there not some inherent dissimilarity between 
the West and the East which forever forbids the one perma^ 
nently to mix with or to conquer the other! Can the 
training in commerce and in the arts and sciences of the 
West cure these prejudices of color and creed, these natural 
and temperamental incongruities ; or has Providence rooted 
deeply and inextricably distinct laws of the mind and the 
spirit in these truly distinct continents, so deeply, so inex- 
tricably that all human effort will appeal in vain for their 
real union? 

National and racial contrasts are among the most real 
things one feels as he delves into the life and history of the 
Asiatics, 

The artistic ability of the Oriental is unqueationed- 
Asiatics have built the Taj* and the Alhamhra; they have 
constructed the marvelous temples of Buddhism j they have 
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blult the graeeful towers and the temples and mosques of 
Cairo and Benares; they are responsibly? for the towers of 
Naoking and the palaces of the Shoguns. Chinese porce- 
lain is the best of its kind in the world, and the literary 
and the artistic ability of the Tagor^ of India can be 
duplicated in many a circle of India and Japan. One wiU 
not find in Western lands tbe equal of such work as the 
Damascus blade, the gold chains of Trichinopoli, or the 
black wood carviug of the Middle Kingdom. 

Yet in the conquest of nature, Asia is behind Europe 
and Western nations. Living for c(uturies above great 
mines of iron^ coul, tin and platinum^ she has been content 
to shiver about her tiny brazicrsi or her fires of-cowdung, 
to plow with crooked sticks, to use gourds for carrying 
rec' ptacles and to make her homes in temporary dwellings 
of mud and si raw. In the science of medicine, in machin- 
ery^, in seientifie discovery and in the conquering of natural 
resources generally, Asia for generations has been tried in 
the balance and has been found wanting. 

From the point of view of morals also, the Asiatic is 
different from the European and, from the latter 's point 
of view, is unadvanced. He is at times a creature of su- 
perstition. The *'evU eye" of Eg^^^t has a thousand 
counterparts in a thousand Asiatic communities. The 
Oriental is not moral in the sense known in the West. He 
often practices falsehood, and often sees no e\al in so do- 
ing, save as falsehood is objeetle^ or unsuccessful. 

He is more tmly a hero worshiper than the Westerner. 
Confucius, who did not claim to be a prophet, has molded 
the thought of vaster populations than any other, save that 
of the Oriental, Jesus of Nazareth, while the name of 
Mahomet is a compelling idea to two hundred and twenty 
millions of the earth's inhabitants. 

Asia, irorcnv«x diff^u^s froja Europe in being a land of 
contented acquiescence rather than om of nggre^sive 
ari|in>:tj«jn I>!Mpitc hun^^er and famine and pestiiencc and 
sword, Asia lias pursued iicr wa> unchangingly until 
the present I indifferent alike to misfortune, wars and death. 
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Save in astronomy, the East has made small oontribntion 
to science. She has produced no great historians, and until 
recently she has had few great travelers and investigators, 
and has been accustomed to give small credence to the 
accounts of tourists and traders relative to eonditioiui in 
foreign lands. 

But as the originators of philosophy regarding relations 
between the seen and the unseen world, the whole earth 
has gone to school to Asia. Whence? Whither t Whyt 
These are the questions which have been the subject matter 
of Asia's deepest thought. She has rested her great religions 
like Hinduism and Buddhism upon the deep philosophies 
of the mind and spirit. 

In the doctrine of reincarnation, Asiatic religion has 
attacked and solved for itself, at least, the most vexing 
problem of the world, the problem of the origin and reason 
of evil, and the apparent uneven justice in the world 
presided over by a just God, the problem that no Western 
race has satisfactorily settled for the majority of its 
adherents. 

To the Westerner, this doctrine is faulty in many of its 
phases; it is diflScult to secure adequate evidence and the 
man of the West demands objective as well as subject- 
ive evidence for his truth. Nevertheless, the faith has 
been the means of saving millions of Asiatics from irre- 
ligion and the atheism which at various times has spread 
over Europe. Who can, with honesty, utterly deride a 
creed that acts as a bridge from doubt to faith for mil- 
lions, even though the creed may seem at times a tissue 
of superstitions and far from perfect in its working. 

The Moslem, while he does not accept the theory of 
incarnation, finds for himself an adequate explanation of 
the evil of the universe in the idea that Allah wills." 
Fatalistic it may seem, but it has held the faithful with a 
mighty grip, defying all attempts at conversion, and has 
made Islam the "missionary's despair." 

The weakness of the Asiatic's religion lies in his lack of 
emphasis upon ethics and social responsibility. He cares 
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little, in fact, for the grreat thought of the brotherhood of 
man. He is strictly a religious individualist. Outside of 
his family or elan or caste into which he is religioiisly bound, 
he has little appreciation of an obligation to his neighbor. 
It is the absence of good Samaritanism that has caused Asia 
untold conflicts^ murders, wars and turmoil* Although we 
may say that the West has not lived up to the second great 
commandment, we must also add that the West believes 
that it ought to live up to it, while the East disregards it 
or treats it with contempt. 

The fifth commandment, however, is obeyed in Asia aa 
in no other part of the earth, the devotion of son to father 
being a kind of unwritten law instinctive in the Oriental's 
thought and heredity. Polygamy, on the other hand, is 
not considered adultery, the Moslem sanctioning it and 
the Hindu allowing it in cases when the first wife is child* 
lem. Asiatics are abo free, or have been in the past quite 
free, from that gnawing and baneful covetousness of the 
West through their beliefs in the adjustments of society by 
a wise Providence, 

Although the Asiatic is accustomed to absolute authority 
and bows to the will of a sovereign, as to « divine mandate, 
who may with impunity infiict death upon him. he has 
resisted for centuries the encroach ments of the West. With- 
out being renowned as a marsh aler of armies, A;sia drove 
Borne from her Persian borders, and Alexander with hia 
matchless political insight, coveting the diiiintegration of 
the Asiatic peoples, only succeeded in founding a few 
Greek dynasties within Asiatic limits, and one will search 
in vain in Asia to-day for any constiderable Greek influence* 

England has made deeper impress in Oriental Egypt 
and in India, the flower of the Bntish Errinire, than has any 
other European nation. But if Enj^iand should leave the 
East to-morrow, her impression of mfiny sfwes of colonizing 
years would hardly be deeper than the externals of modem 
civilization. In that part of Oriental thought and life, 
which to the Easterner is really the life — religion — England 
has said, '* Hands off I*' and in this real Hfe of Asia she 
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has attempted and has accomplished little or no change. 
Asia is not an aggressive conqueror, but hy her power of 
I>a8Biye resiBtance, springing out of her convietion of the 
difference of permanent ideals between herself and the 
Westi she has proved a tremendous ability to reject her 
conquerors and to survive them. Her spirit has been not 
unlike that of Socrates who could drink the hemlock and 
murmur triumphantly: ''Tou can have my soul if you 
can catch me." The West has never captured the soul of 
the Easty and one doubts that she ever wilL 

From 700 to 1757, a thousand years and more, Asia was 
supremely Asiatic save for a small raid upon her borders 
by the Crusaders. Although it would seem that Great 
Britain has formed new precedents of control in Asia, a 
dose scrutiny of the facts reveal with what difficulty this 
control is being preserved. A few years before the open- 
ing of the World War, Lord Kitchener was rushed to 
Egypt to prevent imminent disaffection and disaster, and 
it is generally believed that only the presence of the late 
modem Pharaoh with his soldier's hand of iron preserved 
anything like quiet in the land of the Nile. The frequent 
recurrence of bomb throwing and assassinations in India 
give an inkling of what is seething below the surface where 
people are being ruled by an alien race. I was repeatedly 
told by English officials that a more extensive and careful 
secret service was now in vogue than ever before had been 
known in this land. 

'*You never know what is going to happen here,'* said 
a keen deputy commissioner in the Central Provinces, a 
man who mixed with thousands of natives every month. 

The Sepoy Rebellion of 1857 is always a shadow in the 
back of Tommy Atkins' mind, and its renewal is by no 
means a fanciful possibility. '^All is quiet," says the home 
Government, but let a disinterested investigator travel and 
live in the native states of India, which compose such an 
influential part of India, that in the Sepoy Rebellion the 
loyalty of one State alone, Hyderabad, saved India for 
Britain, and what does he find? To be sure, outwardly 
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mil is calm and you will frequently find all kinds of mecfr 
ings of memoriai and appreciation to His Excellency, the 
Viceroy, and in public a marked deference on the part of 
the Indian towards his British Baj* But when you meet 
the native in the privacy of hia own home, if you are 
fortunate enough to induce him to break through the barrlei 
of language and nationality, you will find, almost invari- 
ably, something more aJrin to hate than to love for his 
British overlords. Said a vexed native Prince: 

Do you know J 1 con bardly buy a pen or a sword for myaelf 
without askijag the British Resideiit for permission- 

The attitude of mind is not unlike that of Tewfik Pasha 
who, in the early days of the English occupation of Egypt^ 
while watching a review of British troops said to one of 
his ministers: 

Do yon suppose I like tblsT I tell you I never see an English 
sentinel in my streets without longing to jmnp out of my carriage 
and flta^gle him with my own bands. 

England has indeed been engaged in a great undertak- 
ing, and the result is becoming evident in a new material 
India and Egj^pt, But a people is not changed at heart 
hy means of mechanical devices, whether they are railroads 
or iiTigation, new markets, or Western buildings. As a 
nation thiuketb in its heart, so is that nation* As Matthew 
Arnold accurately has said: 



For the last few years v/o have been optimiKfically stat- 
ing our bdiefe in ^ nv.w China. Bi'hold n new llepublic 
in an old Empi'^- \ Svif^eeping chanties in every drpartment 
of her life, youngs luea jii Efi spn-^nn bowlet^ nnd frock 
eoatA, Chinese women \\ith unbound feet bccotijing inter- 
eated in Western dressmaking and society, a new constitu- 



By the soul only 

The nation shall be great and &ee. 
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tion and a new of ijoliticians, closely resembling 
made in America I In place of the old Litem ti esaniinatkD 
fitaUs, modem school buildings, like those famid in Enrop 
and lh« United States* and a new President of the Bepnblie 
himself, although a Confucianist, appointing s daj of 
prayer for China, asking especially the snpplicstiofis ol 
Chrbtians for the New Bepnblie. I was in China shortly 
after Doctor Sun stated that *Hhe new BepubUe is the 
formal declaration of the will of the Chinese i>eaple-" H« 
told me of plans for trunk line railroads^ bringing together 
the vast aims of this old awakened land* The dragon tfarone 
eeemed rocking to its fall, the collapse of Manchn md 
Literati, the dissolving of Confucianism and the eostami 
of centuries all passing as in the twinkling nf an eye. 

Yet those who knew China and who were acquainted 
with the treachery, the rapine, the piracy on the Kwatig 
Tung coast, the assassinations and ineffectual delays of tha 
new Parliament, those who came in daily contact with thriflfl 
half-Oceidentalized young politicians, realized the artl^V 
eiality of »nch conquests of the East by the Wi«t* Thiy 
knew tiut t hma hud been accustomed to upheavals, piJitt 
cal as well as social, and that China regarded not thi 
change of clothes nor the vicissitudes of rulers, as she went 
nnhecdingly throughout her vast secluded provinces, en- 
grossed with the all-important and eternal ques^tion of 
daily rice. He who knows China appreciates that a nfiti- n, 
which has seen, unmoved, a Taiping Bebellion, devai^iating 
nine provinces and destroying forty millions of Uvea, a 
country which underwent four famines in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, costing the liv^ of forty-lira 
millions of Chinese, is not easily and rapidly to be stirred 
out of its age-long placidity of habit and temper. 

One keen discemer of Chinese life has said that: 

The problem of China is one of eoonomies^ ineumble ^' 
by religious teaching or by legislative fomitiI&. 

In the shadow of all this uprising and seeming rent* 
the groundwork of rural, ancestor-worshiping Chinm 
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lions IS inherently the same, aa it would seem, yesterday, 
to-day and forever. 

Here, as in India and Egypt, one finds increasingly 
encouraging signs of new and better conditions wrought 
by trade contacts in the Western world, by modern proe- 
esses of thought and scientific and social machinery. But 
new constitutions and new buildings crumble beneath the 
steady and regular motions of eenturies of habits and hered- 
itary thought, China may take on the glad garments of 
the West; she may assume the language of the present, 
but her thought and her motives rise out of a vast repressive 
past* The re^U change is amazingly slow. 

One then is driven repeatedly to the query, what does it 
mean to westernize Asia and who is capable of so gigantic 
a task? 

Is America with our halting attempts at representative 
government, with our pipings of peace advocates, drowned 
by the roar of guns and armed conflicts with our neighbors t 
Tom by civil strife between employers and employed, our 
municipal governments distracted between the crimes of 
officials and the threats of anarchism, can we consistently 
elevate the Bepubliean idea in behalf of the Oriental f 
While over all our life in the West is the trail of luxury, 
of pieasure*seeking and utilitarian self- hood, shall we go 
to China or to India and have compelling power with a 
new social gospel T 

Shall Europe so often at war with her brother nations, 
with her continental agnosticism and socialism, or England 
with her eivie and industrial strifes and conflicts with her 
own divisions, teach the Asiatic peace and the secrets of 
higher powers, individual or national! 

We cannot but ask at times as to how effective our 
religious message may he to Asia, the mother of our Western 
spiritual creeds. When the keen Oriental tells us that our 
religion has lost the spontaneous loyalty and glad devotion 
of our thinking classes, that our forms and rituals of 
professional religion are being upheld principally by 
women^ that we are divided into a hundred camps and 
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orders of faith, while outside the eharch, men are crowd* 
ing our new civilization with multifold movements for 
uplift, social, charitable, and philanthropic, with all their 
evident duplication and often with the lack of a deep 
religious purpose — when the Oriental points out in answer 
to our derision of his Ganges worship, his lepers and his 
poverty, that all these efforts at reform in America are 
the symptoms of distress and moral and physical failure 
that ought to have been prevented by the essential religion 
we claim to represent, what answer shall we give! 

Do we expect the keen-eyed scrutiny of the Oriental to 
overlook the real results of a Christian civilization as these 
results pass through his domains and are hurled before 
his eyes in the persons of unscrupulous foreign traders 
who laugh at his sacred things f A member of a high gentry 
family in China spent an afternoon in telling me of the 
bacchanalian orgies of Europeans and Americans in the 
port cities, of the acts of European business men under the 
guise of trade, the trivial example of tourists, the bicker- 
ings and divisions of rival Western faiths and the re- 
stricted laws of immigration, which excluded his i>eople 
from America, through what he called the economic greed 
of the United States. 

Let us not blame our missionaries, if we, by our works, 
make it too hard for them to influence the educated 
Easterner to accept our faith. Let us not wonder that 
Asia hesitates to displace the gods whose protection she 
knows, for those she knows not of, especially when those 
who worship them seem to deal in terms of gold and 
** things" rather than in the * 'fruits of the spirit/' 

When we appreciate that no American can hold land in 
Japan, and that foreign missionaries have been obliged to 
retire into honorary and advisory relation to the new self- 
guiding and new self-supporting churches, we are reminded 
of the fact that the most advanced portions of the Orient 
have not learned to trust the Occident. Indeed the distrust 
of anything in method or practice emanating from America 
is so pronounced and general in Japan that speakers and 
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writers on education, politics and religion have been fre- 
quently warned to eliminate illustrations referring to 
Western and American ways of doing things^ if they would 
have influence with their hearers. There was a time when 
it was said in England that no Britisher reads an American 
book; it is now a time in the Sunrise Kingdom when one 
might say that no one followa an American method, at 
least not without rigid, native modifications. 

And yet the Orient, in self-preservation must he modem - 
i2ed, even westernized to a degree at least. For her, the 
future must bring the open, not the closed, door, to the 
Occident in trade, in education, in social and religious 
influence. The nest quarter of a century promises changes 
and advances, economically, scientifically and politically, 
that may again change the balance of commercial and 
perhaps territorial conditions. Modernity has ali*eady 
passed through the portals of the East into the great 
Oriental citiea Although this present-day leaven of 
westernization has as yet worked but a small way into 
Aaia^as the present unrest of Japan, the most advanced 
Eastern government is d^onstrating — it will most surely 
continue to penetrate these vast continents until even the 
remotest fellaheen and Thibetan lama shall feel its irresist- 
ible impulse — and the Orient shall be changed^ not suddenly, 
not in a generation, not by something revolutionary, nor 
finally by the aggr^ive forces of the westerner, bat rather 
by the rising up of the awakened Orient herself to com- 
prehend, to choose or to reject, as Japan^ China and India 
have already begun to do. 

When India accepts Christianity {aaid an astute American 
edacator), aa I believe sbe will accept it one day, it will be a 
Christianity with Hinduism, not Judaism, for her Old Testament, 

In other words, in faith, aa in trad© and in everything 
else, permanent Oriental modernization will be funda* 
mentally East, not West, The renewal of the Orimt, for 
her own good and for the health of the nations, will grow 
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eat of the awak^ed, setiTe brain aiid lieatt and band of 
her own Bons and danghter^ and its roots viU eling atxmt 
the rock foundation of her own tr^aditiotis, her own time- 
lessne^, her own temperament^ and her own religion. TbB 
Occident can help, though she can ncrer truly wstemiEe 
the Orient — bat the Ori^t can and will westernize her- 
sell 

Let the trader, therefore, going to the East to get hosiness 
acquaint himself in advance with the inherent eharaeter- 
istics and age-long traditions dominating the Oriental 
Lasting commerce with a foneign nation is based first of 
an upon clear eomprdiension of the natnre of the people. 
Trade methods and merchandising arrangem^ts can be 
adjnated properly only when this first step is taken. The 
exporter or mannfaetnrer who has learned that he cannot 
change Asia, her dedres^ her racial reiiaireniats or her 
religion^ at least not in generations, has taken the first step 
toward the trade modifications positively iiwiintinl in weft- 
emizing the Orient. 



CHAPTEB XXI 



OUR TRADE IN THE NEAR EAST 

There are good and sufScient reasons why traders and 
manufacturers of the United States should consider th« 
possibilities and present opportunities for commerce in that 
extensive territory bordering upon the eastern Mediter^ 
ranean^ Black, Aegean and Red seas. 

Out of this historie section of the earth, containing a 
population estimated at upwards of 25,000,000, came the 
Phoenician and Tyinan shippers and traders, who at one 
time dominated the foreign eommeree of the world, while 
the Golden Horn has been a seat of trade for 2600 years. 

From this region also have sprung the religions that 
have Spread over the European and western continents. 

Prom the Near East, moreover, we have received some 
of the greatest streams of immigration — Greeks, Armenians, 
Syi'ians, and Jews — who have come to the United States 
to found homes and acquire citizenship and prosperity, 
helping to link our country with the vast expanse which, 
excluding Arabia, includes upwards of 450,000 square milea 
of territorial area. 

Into this borderland of the great Near Eastern sea we 
have Bent our missionaries for more than a century and for 
all these years the name, America, has been known to the 
populations of the Near Eajst as synonymous with modem 
education, with activities of charitable benevolence in timea 
of distress, and with a disinterestedness as far as territorial 
aggression is concerned, that has made America less often 
suspected and more truly trusted than members of any 
other nationality. 

821 
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Our hospitals are to be found in every city in Toiki^ 
and our preachers and meaical doctors in almost every 
village. Other nations have invested in these Near Eastern 
lands for gain, while we have poured into this region 
$20,000,000 in founding schools and colleges, $40,000,000 
in feeding the hungry, and $50,000,000 in affording mLssioii- 
ary teaching, free medicine, and extending the borders of 
western civilized science and instruction. 

All of this activity and giving have helped lay the founda- 
tions for a stable, modem commeicial life, now about to 
give ample evidence of the value of these forerunners of 
national prosperity. Any European nation would eagerly 
grasp at such advantages of favor to establish commercial 
ties. But while our trade in the Near East may be said to 
have the possibility of foundation upon a broad basis 
of philanthropy and confidence, we have thus far almost 
neglected this commercial open door. It is high time that 
we consider the Near East as a trading center of vast 
importance lying along one of the greatest and oldest com- 
mercial trade routes of the world. 

It is largely because of such interest as the United States 
has shown in the Levant that the populations there, espe- 
cially the Tui-kish section, subsequent to the war, hailed 
with eagerness the idea of a mandate making possible 
American supervision. While this matter is one of doubtful 
policy in the minds of many Americans, it has given ample 
reason for belief in the moral and political favor with which 
the Near East looks upon the United States. This is a factor 
not to be overlooked as an element of great value in any 
move we may make in the near future toward trade and 
shipping relationships. 

While we have with justice given our attention and trade 
to Latin America, since these populations are near and 
belong to our own hemisphere, to China aiid the Par East 
where our Philippine interests have lured our commerce. 
It must be kept in mind that there exists no portion of 
the earth of oqunl oxtcnt to which Amerii an exporters thus 
far have given so .slight uttentiji as to the Levant, 
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That there is aiuplc reason lying in the rich, almost 
untouched reaoiirces of this section for onr trade mtei*c6t, 
can be easily demoivsiiated. For proof of thia, reference 
may be made simply tt> the coal fields aloag the Black Sea; 
the oil fields of the Persian Gulf; the extensive gruin HeldB, 
where the yield as it is eoB^ervatively estimated eould be 
raised in a decade to 200,000,000 husheb ; the great copper 
areas upon which Prance is centering her attention; the 
cotton possibilities in Masopotamia; the wool of Asia Minor; 
the natural silk areas; and the region furnishing the 
world's supuly of opium, licorice and the fine tobaccos. 

To quote from a report by Lewis Heck, of the American 
consular service^ regarding our import and export trade 
with the Near East: 

Before tlie war the United Statea bongbi from the Near East 
»ome fifty million dollars* worth of goods, principally raw 
materials such as cotton from Egypt; tobacco^ woolj mohair, 
gkins^ opiimij rose oil, licorice root, dried fruits and nuts, ete. 
from Turkey; skins and coffee from Aden; dried fiiiits^ cheese, 
olive oil and tobacco from Greece; copper and plum jam from 
Serbia; rose oil and tobacco from Bulgaria; roclaimcd rubber 
and wool from Odessa; hcorice root^ wool, manganeee and hard- 
woods from Batoum* The manufactured goods con&isted of 
carpets and rugs* laces ^ and curioSj etc., and represented only a 
small proportion of the total. In general, the region is agricul- 
tural and pastoral rather than industrial, and there is but rela- 
tively eligbt industrial development in any of these eountrieet 
m that for many yeara to come they will have to iiBport manu- 
faetured and Qnished merchandise and will not have much in 
theee lines to ofTer for sale in other countries* Their climates 
amd soils enable them to produce better than elsewhere certain 
staple articles for which there will always be a demand in western 
Europe and the United States ^ and they will have their natural 
pcpducta to offer in exchange for their importations of finished 
eommodities, until such future time as their own domestic indus- 
Ixies shall oome to a greater degree of prodtiotion and variety^ 

For this reason the ooun tries of the Near East ofifer a permanent 
field for the sale of the products of industry and manufacture, 
the value of which hm always been fully reeognii^ by our main 
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competitors in Enrope, although we have oftan overlooked it 
because of its diBtaoee md of relatively larger markets else- 
where, Neverthele^, a portion of the world which aoQUftl^ 
importer! some $550,000,000 worth of foreign goods hefore tb€ 
war is worthy of closer study now that our esporteri hftve waked 
up and are both ready and eager to really go after a fair share 
of thm ir&de, instead of waiting till eome small share of it 
comes to them of its own accord. 

Oq the export side, we sold to all the Near East, includiog 
Southern Russia, goods to a value of hetween ten and twelve 
miUion dollars per annum before the war. A large proportion 
of this total consisted of mineral, animal and vegetable oils; 
textiles played a smaller and decreasing part, as we had to give 
way to more active British and Italian competitors. We had 
some small business in leather and bides, shoeSf rubber overaboes, 
typewriters and supplies, agricultnral machinery, the better grades 
of tools and certain American specialties, hut in the principal 
staples whieh form the hulk of any real volume of trade we had 
almost no share, in spite of the fact that for the erports of 
Turkey we were the second best customer, next after Great Britain, 
and also bought the second largest share of Egypt 'B pnncipal 
crop. The heavy trade balance against us was paid for by 
remittances from immigrants to their home folks; by sums 
expended for American schools, missionSf and colleges, etc*; hy 
tourists' expenditures, for many thousands of them annually 
visited Egypt^ Palestine and Constantinople; and hy Lancia] 
adjustments through European countries. These remittances and 
expenses, of course, increased our debt to the Near East, but here- 
after we should bo able to exchange an increasingly larger volume 
of onr own products for the goods we buy. 

It mtiFt be remembered that whatever tradr; we have had 
with this section has been done practically with little or 
no Amerieati shipping t^j this region, depending upon 
foreign nations not only for ships but banks and other 
Jacilities. It was the writer^s privilege to pass thi'augh the 
Suez Canal at the time that our American fleet in its 
voyage around the world was returning and Jay in the Su^^e 
Canal An Egyptian business man said then that the 
people of the present generation in the Near East had never 
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seen before the American flag floating from any vessel savo 
possibly from an occasional American pleasure yacht or 
from a small tramp steamer too insigniiicant to make any 
particular impression npon any one* In fact, outside our 
diplomatic and consular service, there was no organization 
for trade in this section until in 1911 the American Cham- 
ber of Conuuerce for the Levant was formed. This body 
now has a membership of 600 firms and individuals located 
for the most part in the commercial centers of the Levant. 

While trade relations of the United States with Turkey 
and considerable of the Balkan peninsula during the 
period of the war were of small importance, there was quite 
a large volume of dollar exchange carried on which helped 
to accustom local merchants and local bankers iu the Near 
East to the habit of dealing with the United States, also 
to establish credits in this country which have been used 
to purchase American goods. 

The American Embafeisy at Constantinople was connected 
with a sale of dollar exchange to the amount of more than 
$10,000,000 to provide funds for relief in charitable pay- 
ments of various sorts. The Entente Governments furnished 
several million dollars of this fund since the American 
diplomatic and consular representatives looked after the 
interests of these Oovemments during the fighting period. 
There were several million doUars deposited with the State 
Department to individual beneficiaries and treasuries and 
a considerable amount was left in funds in relief organiza- 
tions, such as the Armenian and Syrian Relief Committee, 
and the Joint Distribution Committee of the Jewish Chari- 
table organisations. 

Trade relations with the United States were kept up by 
Egypt and Greece during the war and both of these coun- 
tries have prospered along different lines since 1914, ao 
much so that Greek currency has been kept almost, at pan 
The EgjT>tian situation although affected somewhat by poli- 
tical agitations and labor troubles, is on the whole promis- 
ing. 

The following table gives a general idea of Egyptian 




trade, together with imports from and exports to the Uaited 
States: 





Total E3tports 


Total Imports 


1914 
1015 
1017 
191g 


$120,2ia,062 
184,963,892 
204,^,454 
226,306,400 


$108,405,784 
94,431,67a 
158^76,60e 
255,264,976 




Year ending 
June 


Imports from U, S. 


Exports to U. SL 


1919 
1920 
1921 


110,293,189 
27,129,699 
29,118,357 


t 23,934,571 
105,872,508 
26,437,350 



According to consular reports^ exports from the United 
States to Greece increased from $1,123,511 in 1913-14 to 
$48,672,778 in 1919-20, and ^o slightly over $37,800,000 in 
1920-21, There are few countries which show a like in- 
crease during the war. In the fecal year ending June 30, 
1914, we shipped to Egypt good^ to an amount of $1,930,- 
108, In 1920-21 our total exports to Egjpt were $29,* 
118,357. These two countries bought from us in 1916-17 
more than three times as much as the entire Near Eastern 
field in 1913-14. 

It may be pointed out that we have speetal tiew with 
GrLeee since there are more Greeks in the United States 
than in any country in th^ world, excepting Orec-ce, 
Americans are also popular in Egypt and are large 
purchasers of Egyptian cotton, the most important product 
of that country. It must be remembered^ however, that 
Egypt has long been a British dependency and notwith- 
standing the new degree of independence gained by Egypt^ 
British trade here will be naturally considerable, 

Turkey furnishes interesting possibilities for trade with 
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the United States since mmy of the old commercial ties 
with Europe have been broken and because of the need of 
utilizing the great potential wealth and resonrees of this 
country. 

According to a report of Louis Heck of the American 
Consular Scrrice, in the few years before the war wo 
bought from Turkey about $22,000,000 worth of goods each 
year, of which tobacco repr^ented about half of the total. 
We sold to Turkey, on the other hand, not more than an 
average of $3,500,000 per annum. The principal American 
establishments in Turkey were educational and missionary. 
Next to the French, whose religious orders have been 
engaged in missionary^ and educational activities in Turkey 
aince the days of Lonia XIV and longer, there were more 
American schools, missions and college than those of any 
other nationality, ours outnumbering all the others put 
together except the French. 

We also have the most prominent and conspicuous col- 
leges, such as the University at Beirut, Eobert College and 
the Girls' College at Constantinople, the International 
College at Smyrna, and several large and admirably con- 
ducted institutions in Egypt. In almost every city of 
importance in Asia Minor and Syria the traveler b likely 
to see a large and well constructed group of buildings, 
standing out notably among the other structures of the 
city, and upon inquiry he will be told that these buildings 
belong to the Americans. 

Hospital and medical activities were among the main 
features of missionary work and were badly needed in a 
country where extreme ignorance prevailed and doctors 
were few and unskilled. In more recent years other prac* 
tical lines have been taken up, so that to-day Eobert College 
has the first real school of engineering in Turkey, and 
plans are ready for agricultural courses for both Robert 
College and the University at Beirut as soon as conditions 
permit their execution. 

Besides the schools and colleges, we had the buying agen- 
da of the various American tobacco companies and the 
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Mac Andrews & Forbes Company; the selling and produc- 
tion agencies of the Standard Oil Company of New York^ 
the Vacuum Oil Company, a branch of the Guaranty Trust 
Co* in Constantinople; American Express Co, in Constan- 
tinople, Cairo and Athens; and the omnipresent and 
widely estended organization of the Singer Sewing Machine 
Company, Beyond these principal concerns there were veiy 
few that were distinctly American in character p There 
would be occasional visits from American business men who 
happened to go to Turkey; or, on one special occasion in 
recent years^ there was the attempt to obtain a conces^on 
for a 1200-mile railway known as the Chester project, which 
was designed to open up valuable mineral regions^ and for 
which a total investment of $100,000,000 was planned. This 
schema was defeated in 1911 after a hard tight , principally 
by German opposition, but the need for such a road SEtiU 
exists, and had it been constructed before the war, the 
strategic position of Turkey against the Russian armies in 
the Caucasits would have been vastly stronger. 

The handicap which the United States stiffered in furnish- 
ing large food supplies, especially flour, for Turkey sub- 
sequent to the signing of the ArmisticCj was found in not 
having an American bank through M^hich to work. It was 
necessary to use a British firm and a British bank in suppl}'- 
ing American food products to render this assistance to a 
hungry and nearly war starved city. 

The arrival of 350 workers belonging to the American 
Committee for relief in the Near East, together with an 
international mandate commission headed by Charles 
Crane and Dt, Henry King of Oberlin College increased in 
Turkey the high opinion of America's desire to play fair 
and to assist in the settlement of Near Eastern problems. 

Trade with this section has been greatly helped of late 
by new lines of regular and direct American steamers such 
as we have never had in the past to the Near East, In 
recent shipping lists there will be found three or four 
vessels leaving each month from American ports for Con- 
stantinople and other points in the Levant. 
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A large number of AmerieaB fimis have been sending 
their owu repre^jentativca t'> ih*^ Levant^ but m this we havQ 
been autstripped by the British, French, Italian and 
Japanese, who have followed the poHcy of **?ending largo 
delegations to promote trade with their vfiiioua count riea. 
At Constantinople there was, not very long ago, a Japanese 
delegation of 30 members and soon afterwards there was a 
large imp^^rtation of Japanese eotton goods. Our com- 
petitors in this seetion are capable and formidable* Such 
corporations and its ^subsidiaries as thfi Levant Co, Limited, 
which has acquired a controlling interest in the largest 
British trading house in Turkey, in the only British Bank, 
and is closely affiliated with the largest and leading firms, 
is one of Great Britain's plans for the resurrection of trade 
on a large scale. 

The British control of the oil fields of Mesopotamia a^ 
well as those of Arabia and Persia which are among thi 
richest in the worlds has brought under Great Britain N 
control a field of production of almost inestimable value. 

The French, moreover, have not only had long estal»!ish' 
connections and considerable investments in Turkey, bui 
they have been giving attention since the war to the ext - 
Kion of their trado in the Turkish Empire, A large Frei 
Commission, which included the head of one of the Nation .1 
Export Associations of France, has visited the importan 
trade centers of the Near East. The French have a certaui 
advantage in the ready curreney with which the B'rench 
language is utilized throughout the Levant as a commerci'd 
medium of expression. There are certain other advantages 
held in this section by the Italians because of their el«se 
proximity and by reason of the fact that they have fallen 
heir to many of the Austrian connections with the Levant, 
particularly in ii^atterH oi Umbing and shipping. The 
Austrian Lloyd Steamship Company, which was the largest 
and most important fleet of vcssek in Near Eastern waters, 
now flics the Italian flag and the ships are reported to be 
running on approximately their old scheduler. 

The activities of the Greeks in this section have been 
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confined largely to trading and dealing in goods imported 
from other countries since there are few industrial prodaetB 
in Greece to export. 

An American banking house in this section is greatly 
needed, rot only for commercial transactions, but to pro- 
vide a basis for investigation, investment and the develop- 
ment of resources in the Near East, as there are lich mincB 
111 Asia Minor of copper, coal, iron, silver, lead, zinc, etc., 
which are only waiting to be scientifically explored and 
developed. 

In this agricultural and pastoral section where irrigation 
and farming projects on a large scale are certain to come, 
all kinds of agricultural machinery, tractors and motors wiU 
be required previous to the building of more railways. 
There is a great need of hydroelectric development It is 
said that at present not more than twenty per cent of 
Turkish agricultural products are touched by any but the 
most primitive tools and with methods such as are native 
to the country. The American opportunity for the develop- 
ment of public worira and transportation generally is patent 

Turkey, with a population of 20,000,000 in the year 1914 
and an area of 695,000 square miles (more than 15 times 
the area of Pennsylvania), had less than 5000 miles of 
railway and only three cities had electric light plants or 
electric street railways. It seems strange to realize that 
Constantinople itself did not possess telephones, electric 
street cars or lights until the year 1913. 

The American automobile market which has already been 
opened in so many foreign lands finds in this region almost 
virgin soil. In 1914 it is stated that there was less than 
one automobile to each 200,000 inhabitants in Turkey. 

In spite of the political vicissitudes of Turkey and her 
debt of $2,000,000,000, Turkish money has been worth more 
in exchange than any other paper currency of the former 
Central Powers and is slightly better than that of such 
countries as Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugoslavia and 
Roumania. 

As to Bulg.irici. S' rbii^; Rounianin and T^ans-Caucasus 
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tliere will be found opportuniti^ for Amerir m trade as 
soon as ourTnanufactiirers and traderi? are ready to seriously 
IttLter these Helda 

^ The large number of Bulgarian students at Robert Col- 
lege, the considerable immigration from Bulgaria to the 
United States numbering upwards of 75,000, and the highly 
agricultural and pastoral nature of the count t>' requiring 
imported manufactured goods, all offer inducements to 
American commerce. 

Serbia, or the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, 
otherwise known as Jugoslavia, is in need of manufactured 
and finished articles, while the population is sympathetic 
with the United States because at our aid in the war. 
There is an estimated surplus of cereal production in Jugo- 
slavia for the past year which should provide upward of 
1^000,000 tons of grain for export. There will he need of 
the extension of credit m order to do business at present 
in this country and probably longer credits, in rnoHt of the 
other Near Eastern countries, than we have been accus- 
tomed to give. 

Boumania with her agricultural prosperity and oil fields, 
having about the same area as Italy and a population of 
15^000,000, also large areas of coal, iron and copper re- 
sources, is the one country in this section to w^nch the 
United States sold more than it bought previous to the war^ 
the balance in our favor being about 4 to 1* 

"While Southern Rnasia presents a complex and uncertain 
condition for trade, Trans-Caucasus with the three small 
republics of Georgia, Armenia and Azerbaidjan, has ^ho 
great natural resources, especially minerals. In 1913 the 
Caucasus produced over 1,000,000 tons of manganese of 
which 121,887 tons were sent to the United States, Other 
mineral products include copper, cement, salt, coal and car- 
bonate of potash. Tobacco and licorice root and hard woods 
such as Circassian walnut have also been coming to the 
United States from this region. Trade has been resumed 
to a certain extent with the Caucasus and there has been 




talk of an Anglo-Armenian bank and a British project in 
ttb region to develop hydro eieetrie plants. 

As to our trade with Persia in the past it has been hardly 
worth mentioning, amounting to only a few thousand dol- 
lars a year. There have been some indications in late years 
of closer relations and the Shah of Persia purchaised several 
1 andred thousand dollars ' worth of Liberty Bonds. Frevi- 
oim to the war the total import trade of Persia amounted 
to about $40,000,000. 

Although certain sections of this Near Eastern field are 
at present more or less demoralised because of the results 
of the war, European traders are sparing no means to 
establish firmly their positions there. It will take effort 
for American traders to secure firm and abiding markets, 
hut that this great section of the earth should not be 
neglected by us goes without sayitig. 

There are signs of progress in the recent establishment 
of American Chambers of Commerce in Egypt with head- 
quarters at Alexandria, and the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Greece with an office and secretary at Athena* 
American automobile business has also gained headway re- 
cently in the Levant* 

It has been truly stated that the discovery of the Ameri- 
can continent formed one of the chief causes contributing 
to the decline of the trade routes from Europe to the East 
by way of Turkey as well as to the eclipse of Constantinople^ 
of the Italian maritime republics, and the ti'ade of the 
eastern Mediterranean. 

It would seem appropriate that America and its Ameri- 
can commercial leaders with American capital, brains and 
stable business methods, should take their part in rebuild- 
ing the economic structure of this historic region, thereby 
utilizing particularly our American manufactures and 
machinery in a territory where perhaps they are more 
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AMKEICAN OVERSEAS TRADE WITH AFHICA 

To ih% lastf to the lai^ge&t empire, 

To the map that is half luirolledt^ — Kipling, 

It m mmy years ago now since Livingston sent back 
word from darke^it Africa to his English constituency, say- 
ing, *'The end of the exploration is the beginning of the 
enterprise." 

For a considerable period u€ years Africa has been in 
the commercial eye of various nations. Great Britain with 
her protectorate over Egypt in the Valley of the Nile re- 
placed former French influence in that section and although 
the inhabitants of ihm most ancient countiy have been 
given recently a larger share of national control, there is 
no doubt that Britinh influence and British trade will 
dominate in the ancient land of the Pharaohj* for many 
years to come, 

Wlien one considers what the English have done through 
the foundation of government schools in Egypt, in tho 
reclaiming of vast tracts of Egyptian land for agriculture, 
in large engineering and railroad enterprises along the Nile, 
as well a.s in their contribution to the stabilizing of business 
and government through the work of such men as Cromer 
and Kitchener, much credit must be given to the colonial 
Britisher* 

Egypt is located strategically at the gateway between 
the great trade routes of the East and West. Herodotus, 
more than a thousand years ago, said : "I speak at length 
about Egypt, because it contains more marvelous things 
than any other country, things too strange for words." The 
I 333 
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Greek historian goes on to i>oint oat in detail some of the 
oddities, and to the Westerner the abnormalities of this 
Oriental land : 

Other nations in weaving throw the woof up tho warp, hot 
the Egyptian throws it down; in other countries the Priests of 
the Qods wear hair, in Egypt they are shaved; in other ooantries 
the dwellings of men are separated from those of beasts, in 
Egypt men and beasts live together. Other nations fasten their 
ropes and hooks to the outside of their sails, but the Egyptians 
to the inside. The Greeks write and read from left to ri^t, bat 
the Egyptians from right to left 

And these pecnliarities of the Egyptians may be traced 
-virtually to every phase of this people's life. It is ancient 
as it is strange ; more than medieval, this Egypt, unchange- 
ably and inexplicably ancient, a part of the slow mov- 
ing east, the land of timelessness; as the Khedive Ismail 
once said, "To-day is here the same as yesterday, and to- 
morrow will be the same as to-day ; and so it has been, and 
so it will be, for thousands of years." 

It is like a page from the old pictorial family BibV^ oii^ 
of which we spelled the letters at our mother's knee. 

In sailing down the Nile you see the Egyptian peasant 
using the same hand propelled shadoof that his fathers 
Ubcd in the time of the Pharaohs, while grave fellaheen ride 
solemnly along the paths upon donkeys that might have 
been the direct descendants of those that l^re father 
Abraham when he went out to a land that he knew not of. 
In the village **kuttabs" (small Moslem schools) I found 
the ancient looking Sheikh in turban and flowing robes, 
exactly as he might have looked ten centuries ago, with his 
band of half -clad boys about him, repeating in a sing song 
refrain the long unintelligible words of the Koran, keeping 
time with their swaying bodies, while the school-master 
accents their recital by expressive grunts and flourishes of 
his pedagogical cane. In short, if you have known JEScpt 
once, you have known it for all time. In the words of Ifin 
Amelia B. Edwards: 
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dahabecyali, photographs at his circling sakieh, or stoop- 
in^ aiiil straining at the shadoof, will be men to whom the 
very ment" m of sueh atroeities will seem unbelievable. They 
^ill be men of rich properties and growing minds, separat- 
ing themselves more and more from that herd instinct 
which is the bane of Ijelated races. It is, indeed, donbtfnl 
whether history records another instatiL-e of bq mMm A 
leap frf)m abject misery and slavish poverty mto the *^egin- 
nmg *>f aflSiLence and material pioypcrity as an,^ now in 
evidence in agricultural Egjpt, 

In spite of thJs general apathy among the masses of 
Egyptians, whose only idea of the modem Egyptian 
awakening is that which comes to their material appreeia^ 
jtion^ one finds in the large cities a new sense of representa- 
tive responsibility. Witness the new schools for law, which 
are turning out each year hundreds of Egyptian students 
educated in modem judicial procedure; in short, the 
cynosure of the vocational hop^ of Egyptian students have 
been for the past decade riveted upon the profession of 
lawyer or judge. Scores of new schools have been estab- 
lished of late by the Moslems and the Copts, having directly 
in view the making of citizenship through the avenues of 
practical, commercial and legal education. These institu- 
tions, together with those in charge of the foreign mission- 
aries, whase educational ideals are increasingly progressive 
and utilitarian, are crowded to ovcrflowiiitc with Egyptian 
young men determined that the foreign Syrian or Greek 
ur European will not filch from them much longer tlie prizes 
of commercial and national citizenship* There is hardly a 
vocation with which we are familiar in the West which is 
not to-day beginning to receive attention by these coming 
eitizens. 

Alexandria^ the city which w^s ff - is in other centuries 
for its trade as well as for its L,*i*itng- ju.o\v holds the 
possibility of again becrmir g great w*vrld and maritime 
port. 

Among the growing industries of this old country are 
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tbose inTolTuig Sgyptiaii eottn ud otiier tertilm, 
tolMu^, skills and leallier goodSp as as mmnj 
commodities like dnLgs^ metak and cbemicak wiuek fig^^ 
among Egypt *a modera exporta 

Algmm.-^ Great Britain lia» laid tlie ba» of wotld 
tede in Egypt and tlie Sudan, 90 Franee h»n bran^t to 
Alg^ria^ Morooeo asid the iraitful Aarm id the Somheni 
3Ieiitarranean, the developoient ol i atire t^smmm, tbe 
fiontlnietiQii of militaiy loada, tlie eidtimkb of 
via^ards^ and tlironf Ii ber eolnii8te hj aetiial 
^gfc^mg m agricidtxiral parsaits, 

l%e aotlior wm amazed a lew ymn ago in taking « 
what erteoded jeurmy thrm^ Alg^ia to aee tlie ^ 
in which French civilizatioii had stamped itself npon 
aneient and somewhat hackwaid civiliiatioin oompoa^ 
Kabrles^ Arabs and a mixture of old Eoropeazi raeca. b 
this historie mctkm nrh^re Romans* AMcau and ByxsiH 
tituea met and fooghi for saprema^ in other cenfnrk^ 
modem ind^MricB and opportonities are cming into 
being. 

Imports into Algeria dnring the period Jamiary to 
193(1, amonnted to #36,201409 and exports to $9T;283, 
mak^ a total tmde of $1&3,487,882, which was an in 
oft«ffi^,466 orer im 

In the Central Coastal Begioii and in Sonlli Abicm. paz^ 
tiddarlj modern foreign trade has made esomeiia atrite 
forward. Toe los^ to Gennaiiy of prcmnm thmiigb the 
vigencies of the war hare giv^'u Great Britain a firoi hold 
upon the trade of Ontnil Afri^ That thk trade is in- 
crea^ng and that gr^at pd^bilities exi^ for adTanee ii 
tJiown the fact Oiat the Aeerm district, for example, in 
British West AMm leads ill oth^ aeetiixi^ in the wozid 
to-daj in cacao prcMlneticav 'ending to the United States 
alone more than 100»000 toi^ yoaft^r. 

South Africa, — In unier to understand the 
and ecoDOmie cctfiditioais of &Kitfa Africa it is 
to know soiBirthing of the phjsieal stroctnre of the Mtmtiy. 
The land south of the Zambesi nr& maj be prided into 
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tkree re^ons* There is a low strip of land bordering ou 
the Indian Ocean which extends from Cape Town past 
Durban, Delagoa Bay and Beira to the south of the ZamhesL 
Behind this low coast belt lies rough, hilly country which 
gradually rises as one goes inland to an altitude ranging 
from 3000 to 7000 feet and Ln some places reaching an 
altitude of 11,000 feet. A vast high tableland fills in the 
interior behind this Quathlamha Range. Thus the main 
features consist of this considerable mountain chain with 
rocky, hilly country between it and the low lying coast 
plain, and the vast tableland stretching behind it into the 
interior. 

The climate is extremely dry, the air being clear and 
stimulating. The heat m intensOj but generally cooler than 
that found at a similar latitude in northern hemisphere's. 
Although the sun is very hot, sunstroke is unusual and the 
natives do not have to be on constant guard against the sun 
as in India and other counlries. Most of South Africa is 
high and dry, but all of it is hot- The freshness and purity 
of the air tend to produce a vigorous race which can resist 
the heat. The high and dry parts are naturally the most 
healthfiiL In the low belt, where it is wet and swampy, 
malaria prevails and is the scourge of the east and west 
ooast. 

The coast has extremely few harbors and unfortunately 
the country itself has few rivers and such as there are 
practically unserviceable for navigation thi'ee-fourtLs of 
the year. This is one reason why the continent remained 
unexplored for such a long time. Unlike North and South 
America, where eixplorers penetrated the country by follow- 
ing its waterwaj^, in South Africa tiiey were obliged to use 
ox-w^ons and make frequent stops to feed the animaLs. 

The chief sources of the country's wealth are its agricul* 
tui*al land, its pasture land and its minerals. Agriculture 
is the least important of these. The chief agricultural 
products are wheats oats, maize, com, fruit and sugar. 
In the past more attention has been given to pastoral 
pursuits than to the cultivation of crops. In this way the 
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great agricultural '^tsources of the countiy have searcdjr 
been touched. Thv future of the country depend to 
a great extent on the development of these resources and 
the government is giving serious attention to such develop- 
ment. The interior land which is too dry for suceessful 
agriculture furnishes excellent granng country. The rain- 
ing of cattle, Hhirp and goat*s has been for ye-ars a well 
developed industry. The mineral source, the last to be- 
come known, oi>eTied a new period for South Africa, 1^ 
Ijrought crowds of immigrants and helped to develop trade. 
This mineral rc*gion in one of the world's hesL The gold 
mines of the Transvaal are the richest in the world and tht^ 
diarnond mines uf Kinibcrley i^upply 98 per eent of all the 
diamontis used. The working of these mine^ is the greatc^c 
industry of the country* Just what will happen when these 
mines are exhausted is hard to predict. There will be no 
reason then for the mine workers to stay and population 
may decline or the people may turn to other activities. 

South Africa, like many other countries, experienced dif- 
ficulty in the latter part of the war period in obtaining 
urgently needed supplies from foreign countries and like 
other countries, she too began to develop more extensively 
her own resources. This resulted in a widespread develop- 
ment along industrial lines. These industries continued to 
be active in 1919. Many of them enlarged their plans and 
increased their output, while new ones were begun. In the 
Union of South Africa since 1915 no less than 200O new 
factories have been established and the output per annum of 
these factories is approximately £61,000,000 ($297,000,000). 
The industrial production has increased 50 per cent in the 
past four years and the country is rapidly advancing in the 
direction of becoming self-supporting in all the neeeasari^ 
of life. The year 1919 was a most prosperous one for 
South Africa. The universal demand for raw material 
stimulated production and the country benefited by the 
prevailing high prices. Further proof of the increased 
activity in business conditions was to he seen in the large 
deposits accumulated in the banks* 
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The tatal foreign trade o£ the Union of South Africa, 
which is about one-sixth the si2e of tht? Dnited State^^ and 
is composed ot four provinces, C'ape of Good Hope, Natal, 
Transvaal, Orau^^e Free State, was th( largest since the 
formation of the Union in 1910, This trade in 1919 was 
valued at $672,94r2;M3 m compared with $575,198,034 for 
the year 1918 and $532,671,000 for the pre-war year of 
1913. In 1919 the exports including raw gold were valued 
at $425,766,974 and the import^s $247,175,399. The excess 
of exports over imports amounted to $178,591,575, This 
showed a decided increase over that of 1918. In 1913 
54.4 per cent of the total imports into South Africa came 
from the United Kingdom and only 9*5 per cent from th« 
United States. In 1919 the percentage from the Unit#?d 
Kingdom was 45,4 per eent> wliile that of the United States 
had risen to 24.1 per cent, 

Considerahle apprehension was felt in South Afi-ira con- 
cerning the general slump in trading and tlie marked de- 
cline in all prices in 1920. The total value of the declared 
exports of Cape Town to the United States for the six 
months ended June 30, 1920, amounted to $2,912,163, as 
against $3,164,756 in January^ June, 1919, being a decrease 
of $252,593. The recent decline in prices in South African 
markets of wool, skins, hides, feathers and diamonds, as 
well as the action of banks in refusing to handle foreign 
exchange is largely responsible for the decline. This gen- 
eral fall in prices has reacted unfavorably on the commod- 
ities produced for export in the Union of Sooth Africa. 

According to a report by Con^l Pred D, Fisher, July 
31st, 1920, a Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America was formed in South Africa at a meeting held 
in the American consulate in Johannesburg on July 30th, 

In organizing this chamber the constitution of the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce in Ai^entina has been followed, 
with such alterations and additions as local conditions 
necessitate. In order to give it a legal status and to limit 
the liability of its members, the chamber is duly registered 
in the Transvaal Province. 
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The following table gives some idea of the txade develop- 
mfint in the Union of South Africa: 



Principal Exports 



Raw Gold 

Diamonde. . . . . , 
ORtrich FeatheiB, 

W'yol 

Hides 

Coal, . , 

Mohair. . , 

Copper, . . . t 

Tin; 



Total Imports (1 U, S.). 
Total Exports (f U. S.). 



1912 


191S 


$186,600,000 


134.200,000 


44,500,000 


431,000 


12,700,000 


47 ,200 fiOO J 


23*280,000 


11,180,000 1 


8,240,000 


4,870*000 


5,850,000 




4,720,000 




2.100,000 








203,300,000 


240,a3O,O0O 


324,100,000 


160,700,000 



Membership in the chamber is open to American firms 
and individnals resident in any part of the Union 
of South Africa, Portuguese East Africa, Belgian Congo, 
South West Africa and other protectorates. The offieen 
elected for the remainder of the year 1920, were: Presi- 
dent, C. D. Healy, manager of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany; vice president, Frederick V. Green, South African 
representative of the Baldwin Locomotive Works ; secretary, 
E. W. Harris, joint manager of the Denver Rock Drill & 
Machinor>" Company; treasurer, W. Otis Bullock, manag- 
ing director of the Colonial Banking & Trust Company. 

It is the desire of the chamber to maintain cordial cooper- 
ation with the United States Chamber of Commerce at 
"Washington and \\ith other chambers in the United States 
interested in the extension of American trade and enter- 
prise in South Africa. 

Industrial Development in South Africa. — That there is 
far-reaching reason for ."mch a Chamber of Commerce is 
revealed by examining the oflSeial trade returns for the 
Union of South Africa for the third quarter of 1920. These 
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returns show an enormous increase over the foreign trade 
of the corresponding quarter of 1919, according to report 
made not long ago by the Forei^i Trade Bureau of the 
Guaranty Trust Company. Imports increased by weU over 
$16,000,000 and exports by nearly $36,000,000, exclusive of 
raw gold. The total value of imports was about $80,000^000 
and that of exports by close to $116,000^000, including raw 
gold, which amounted to a little over $32,000,000. Exports 
of wool were in the neighborhood of $43,000,000, 

A considerable expannion h expected to take place in the 
production of fertilizerSj where much raw material, such 
as oflfal from abattoirs and crayfish canneries, which might 
be converted into fertilizers, is allowed to go to waste. 

A growing demand for railway tmckage is reported from 
tvei'y part of the Union, The railway finds this demand 
difficult to meet, although new freight eai-s are constantly 
being placed in ser^^ce. 

During the month of Ma} , the Johannesburg municipality 
approved plans for new buildings, including additions and 
alterations to the value of $800,000. Building materials 
are very scarce and prices are increasing, particularly on 
lumber, but nothing seems to check the building progi'ess. 

In an annual report of the Department of Mines and 
Industries, an extract which appears in the Chamber of 
Commerce Journal of London, shows a promising industrial 
situation in the Union of South Africa. The following 
notes regarding industries in that section reveal the present 
and future possibilities: 

CoUon and Fiber: Much more interest is now hdbg shown 
in the eultivation of cotton. Even sugar planters are going in 
for its cultivation to some extent* With a greater area imder 
cotton there will be larger supplies of cotton seed available for 
oil extrajction, and undoubtedly these supplies of eotton seed will 
he treated within the Union, Anotbor oil-seed beaj*ing crop ia 
flaxj about which and the linseed obtained therefrom numeroua 
inquiries have been received. Mention should also be made of 
sisal, the cultivation of which ha^ greatly Id creased, and at no 
far distant date the Union should bo supplying its own require- 
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maM of mmi bemp for the mamtf &etiOT of top^ tmu^ 

BO iiidagtiy wbieii has made gimt prqpm m& 

Food9iuff$: Additional eold gtonge worin ami depfllp 
W Bt trf during WlBf while prodoetaon of efafieae, Inoan^ lotlav 
<Oiid<Bied miikf foodstii^ from eercsals and eernl bT-prodMlSi 
Kidli as tUirdip glucose, dextrme^ tnalt and malt erfawla ahonr 
hifj^ily Hnimfiu- lory ioeratsea. 

General Induiftries: Veiy gradfyizif progreii lias been wom^b in 
Uie production of drags and chemical^ paintu, soaps mnd candles, 
gugiLT by-produets, eement and eemenl mamzfa^toiCr famiture, 
giaainaifin^j boots and dioes, pickles and condmentSf gine^ fer- 
tOiw^, bajiketware, rubber goods, sbeep and cattle dips, and inm- 
amaltinfT^ A tin -smelting works has been started, while in tin 
prodtif'tion of coke a commeneetoent has been nubde witli by- 
product piautA. 

Future PmdhitiiwM : In regard to futtire pos^bOities the Report 
jToint» cmt that the pneaent is undoiibtedly a favorable oppor^ 
ttinity fur tbe investor to put capital into the de%*dopment of 
tlio Union resources* Great possibilities lie in the direction of 
8t*«l produetionf of coal by-product and maize by-product Indua- 
trii'^r of wtxiltm manufacture, fiber and cotton prodtiction^ ship* 
biiihtirti;' nnd rrpairing, and the development of the deep sea 
flMbi^rieK, 111 tliat section of the R€port dealing with the prodno- 
(ion ol* biuic metoli and minerals, at is noted that the Union is 
to day the woi^ld's leader not only in the production of gold and 
dinmintdM, but also of corundum, and that it possesses the largest 
known reserves of these minerals. In the production of asbestos 
tlio Union eotues fourth, and in coal it is the eleventh largest 
pruduetr. Comparing the year 1918 with 1913, there has been 
ma inmaaa in the production of salt, Lime, corundum, asbestos, 
gyparnn, eodap magnetite and graphite. Copper, tin and lead 
show an appreeiable decrease in output, but on the other hand, 
ninny other base metals and minerals have been produced in 
iutreiuiiiig qua nil ties, wlucli do not figure in the pre-war tables, 
among tlirm being iron ore, iron pjTite, iron ojdde, manganeee, 
tunghten and mica. The Union is also supplying the whole of the 
Iwai domnnd for talc and talc products. The greats progrgfii 
l\m been njade in the iiroduction of asbestos and comndnm, and 
it IS proniisiiiig to note that both of these industries are capable 
of very frrent expansion. No other country' in the world can 
compete with the Union as regards varieties and fibres of asbestos. 
Another good sign in this connection also i^ the announcement in 
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the Report that a beginning: has been made in the mantifaettire 
of a?5bestoi goods of excellent quality, tbere being made locally 
roofinj,', slates and tiles, boileT taggingi stove bricks^ Jointing, 
packing, eto. 

Already American engineers and American Viu^iinesa men 
have had a part in the development of the **dark con- 
tinent/* American mining engineering km always been 
in ?^reat demand. Both at the time of the great diamond 
ditscoverj in 1867 to 1870» and when gold was discovered 
about the year 18S7, the lives of the people both black and 
M'hite in this vast country were changed quickly by these 
activities. In this development the American engineer by 
reason of his experience, education, and resourcefulness took 
a leading part, and the salaries ranged all the way from 
$15,000 to $50jOOO with extras for group mining and con- 
sulting engineers. To-day the Transvaal with its gold mines 
employing 20,000 white skilled laborei^s and about 20,000 
natives, furnish problems as well as possibilities for world 
trade. It is significant that never has the supply of labor 
for this indufitiy exceeded the demand. Here are mixed 
populations such as few places of the earth present, Cornish- 
men, Dutchmen, barbarian nationalities, Britishers, and a 
great conglomeration of peoples from varied clim^ and of 
diverse racial strains. 

While certain of the gold mines of the Transvaal are 
being abandoned as unprofitable, new ones are being opened 
and developed, chiefly on what is termed the East Rand. 
In spite of the fact of the increase in all costs of minings 
together with Government taxation and restrietionsj the 
price of an ounce of gold remains at the old standard and 
it is asserted by the mining companies that it costs 4 per 
eent to send bullion from the Transvaal to London, this 
including all eosts. 

Belginn Congo, — Northward from the Zambesi River to 
the Red Sea stretches the great eastern highland which 
reaches its most extensive development in the region about 
Vietoria Nyanza. The average elevation of this highland 
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is over &000 feet except in AliyBBima where it xiseB over 
considerable areas to the height of 6000, 8000 and 10,000 
feet. The most significant feature of this region is the 
qrstem of so-called nft-vall^ in which lie the majority 
of the great African lakes. In West Central Africa we 
find the Congo Basin which surpasses the area of the 
Mississippi Basin by 175,000 square miles. All of this 
area is an elevated plain which slopes gradually toward the 
middle west. The river Congo which, excepting the Nile, 
is the longest and largest in Africa, with its tributaries, 
not only drains nearly the entire territory but provides 
the inaiii transportation facilities of this region. 

T^clgian Couro, formerly Congo Free State, was annexed 
to Belgium in 1907 with the king of the Belgians at its 
head. It is bounded on the north by French Equatorial 
Africa. Rubber is the chief product and export. Some 
of the other exx)orts are ivory, raw gold, palm kernels, 
palm oil, raw copper, cacao and eoflfee. The chief imports 
are textiles, boats and machinery', beverages and foodstuffs. 
Copal, a resinous gum, is found in large quantities in the 
forests of the central Congo. This is use i largely in the 
manufacture of varnishes and is especiaUy valuable be- 
cause it is hard and transparent. It is now being shipped 
principally to Antwerp. The exportation of copal from the 
Belgian Congo during recent years has been as follows: 
in 1916, 8677 tons; in 1917, 6940 tons; in 1918, 3636 tons. 
Copal is also an export of Portuguese Angola; all of the 
copal exported from Angola is sent to Portugal. 

The United States, Great Britain and Japan are com- 
peting for trade in the lielgian Congo, especially in ihe 
Province of Katanga. This province appreciates par- 
ticularly American wearing apparel of diffeient kinds and 
this far-oflF market probably can bo held by us in spite of 
the active competition of rivals who have the advantage 
of being nearer than American houst s. 

Such things as textiles, enameled g0(KLs, tools, watches 
and locks are being sent to the district of Haut T^uapiila. 
Belgium naturally feels that it should have a larger share 
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of tins trade than it hm been getting of late. Great Britain 
supplies cloth, sheetings, sugar, candles, tobacco and 
cigarettes. Japan took every opportunity during the war 
to ship those things v hieh Germany hfid formerly sent and 
now supplies such rchandise as pencils, pocket and table 
knives, glassware* *Hu?iby, iiuiTors, perfmiieiyj matches and 
considerable quantities of col<A*ed cotton goods. 

In thifi colossal country comprising almost every variet; 
of nationality and offering extreme diversity of climate, 
the possibilities ol the soil and the financial development 
of industries along a hundred lines, furnish the arena for 
world trade enterprises equal to the vision, the courage and 
the efficiency of merchant traders in all lands. It is signifi- 
cant that among American firms becoming interested in- 
creasingly in African busiBess are those of the larf?er 
raport and import houses* W. R. Grace & Co. with their 
London oflSces have more or less flourishing offices and bu?^i- 
ncss activities in the following cities and towns of Af'^iea; 
Alexandria, Accra, Freetown, Nairobi, Dakar, Johannpv 
burg, Lagos-Nigeria, Bathurst, Bulama, Conakry* Among 
the products handled in these various sections are : cotton, 
cacao, palm oil, peanuts, or ground nuts, chrome and 
manganese. 

We would recommend that all manufacturers or traders 
wishing to enter this vast open door of trade get in touch 
with the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at 
Washington, "D* which Bureau can supply latest infor- 
mation and statistics concerning any commodity. We would 
Btiggcst in this, as in all cases where information is desired, 
that questions state definitely the products or definite line 
of industry about which inforniatjon m defeirod, in order 
that this important Bureau may know exactly what infor- 
mation the manufacturer desires to obtain* 

In the great tradt^ field of the world, Africa is to takfl 
an important place, being still a largely undeveloped, aitd 
in some place^i unexplored region that our trade pioneers 
"will go up to occupy." 
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AMEKICAN COMMERCE WITH RUSSIA 

The conditiom of Russia &s this is written in 1921, ebarae- 
teriised by great uiiecrtainty as to promises held out by the 
Soviet government relative to trade, with little or no surety 
of protection for foreigners or foreign goods entering 
Ru^ia, and with doubtful conditions of production or 
methods of payment on the part of the inhabitants of 
Bmsia, makes the [j resent trade sitnation with this vast 
country a problematical one. The United States govern- 
ment justly has refused to have trade dealings with a 
govern nient which posseisses such a record as the present 
Soviet regime. In spite of rumors that certain trade with 
Russia is being done on the part of Great Britain and other 
European countries, it seems fairly safe to predict that 
this great country will be closed to world trade in general 
until other nations can become assured of a worth while 
government and a steadiness of production that will merit 
serious attention. 

The following statement of Secretary of State Hughes 
made on Irfarch 25, 1921, in relation to the opening of trade 
between the I'nited States and Russia, represents the 
attitude of the Government and of the leading and best 
informed busing men: 

The Government of the Unified States views with deep i^mpath; 
and ^ave concern the plight of the people of Russia and desires 
to aid by every appropriate means in promoting proper oppor- 
t unities through which commerce can he established upon a souad 
twsk* It is manifest to this Government that in existing €W- 
eumstances there is do a^urance for the development of tradei 
as the suppliis which Russia might now be abk to obtain would 
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be wholly inadequate to meet ber needs, and no lasting good can 
result so long as the present causes of progressive irapoveriah- 
ment contmae to operate. It ib only in the productivity of Russia 
that there is any hope for the Russian people, and it is idle to 
ei^pect resomption of trade until the eeonomie bases of produce 
tioo are securely established, Productioii is conditioned upon the 
safety of life, the reeognition by firm guaranioes of private prop- 
erty, the sanctity of contract and the rights of freo labor. 

If fundamental changes are contemplated, involving due regard 
for the protection of persons and property and the establishment 
of conditions essential to the maintenanee of commerce, this 
Government will be glad to have convincing evidence of the con- 
aummation of such changes, and until this evidence ia* supplied 
this Govenmient is unable to perceive that there is any proper 
baaia for considering trade relations. 

It is important, however, that Russia which has fonned 
one of the greatest and most important markets of the 
Tvorld and which in all certainty possesses large prospective 
opportunities tor trade, when she puts her house in order, 
should receive the careful attention of Amerieati business 
interests. 

Russia, like India, for the American has been shrouded 
more or less in mystery. Although nominally included 
usually in Europe, this vast inarticulate land teeming mth 
its millions of peasantry, its soil rich in cveiy possibility 
of agriculture and mining, partakes largely of Asiatic ideas 
and traditions. The vast distances, moreover, insiififieient 
transportation, together with the geographical fact tliat 
Russia is not easy to reach by Americans, has added to the 
impregnability of this land for both trade and travcL 

Added to these fundamental barriers to easy relation- 
ships are the present menace of Bolshevism and the 
terrific devastation and demoralization coming in the train 
of a great war. It would seem natural that the evils which 
this social and political Bolshevist movement has foisted on 
Russia — the evils of disrupted homes, broken transportation, 
demoralized exchange and uncertain and unscrupulous gov- 
ernment — should discourage nationals of other parts of the 
world from engaging enthusiastically in Russian business. 
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eiitr6e* Canada has stndied the Siberian mBAets, and pros- 
pects, and Japanese merehwts and bankeis have aaqoired 
leasdiolds on mdnstries, forests and minm in Bastm 
Siberia. 

Jf popttlati^n^ ^il, mineral deposits and bnsirass §gb* 
enJl^ have to do with fninre 2»uccess oi trade, Rllims 
te considered m one of the great futore [ Im 
eom .lerce and triide development. Kuis^si - t_co« 
progress depr nds upon the development of her vast natttiAt 
resources and the re^tabUshment of Russian cre^t in for- 
eign markets, mth the repudiation of Bokbevisiii. These, 
naturally, are the first essentials toward the enlarging of 
her markets. 

The Russian Information Bnrean in the United StaM 
pointa out the strikii^ development even under the bnrean- 
cratic regime during the ten years preceding ihe last war. 
During thk period Russia national wealth had almost 
doubled. Before the Eusso-Japanese War in 1901, Rujsa 
produced 16,750,000 tons of coal. Ten years later, in 1911, 
Russia yielded 31,116,667 tons of coal, about 86 per cent 
more than in 1901. Just before the World War Rn^ 
was producing more than 40,000,000 tons annually. The 
amount of copper smelted in Russia in 1901 was only 9633 
tona In 1911 this amount had increased to 26,060 tons. 
Just prior to the war it totaled about 40,000 ton& The 
progress in copper production is analogous with the develop- 
nient in all the metallic industries in Russia, The quantity 
of pig iron produced vim almost doubled in three years, 
reaching more than 5^000,000 tons just before the war. 

Agricultural production in Russia developed along the 
same lines. In 1901 an aroa of 214^500,00^) acres was sowed 
in main agricultural products, whereas in 19104911 the 
number of acrea planted was 246,000,000. The yield in 
1901 was 54,167,000 tons, and in 1910-1911 it amounted to 
74,168,000 tons. 

Naturally, with the development of Russians industries, 
Russia *s trade also developed. The number of Russian ei^m- 
mercial houses increased from 862,000 in 1901 to 1^177,000 
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in 1911, Just prec?eding the war the number of conunercial 
houses totaled about 1,500,000. 

The joint stock company is a very important feature of 
Russia's industrial development. Many Russian manufac- 
turing establishments are organized in the form of joint 
stock companies. During the five years 1903-1907, 419 
joint stock companies began operating in Russia, with a 
capital of $180,540,000, During the following five years, 
1907-19II, 778 joint stock companies were operating with 
a capital of $453,900,000, Just prior to the war, in 1913, 
235 new joint stock companies were organized, vdth a 
capital of about $204,000,000. The capital of the joint 
stock companies increased about $500,000,000 since 1911, 
reiiching a total of $2,022,150,000 before the war. Of this 
$2U9,370,000 was foreign capital 

Simultaneously with the striking economic and commer- 
cial development in Russia, the financial strength of the 
vast country greatly increased* The money in Russian 
banks and in circulation multiplied from $918,000^000 to 
$1,938,000,000 during the ten yc^rs prior to the war, an 
increase of about 111 per cent* The amount of securities in 
circulation grew from $4,233,000,000 to $6,783,000,000, an 
increase of about 60 per cent. The deposits in the Russian 
State Bank, Societies for Mutual Credit, commercial banks 
and city banks on January 1^ 1913, amounted to $1,669,- 
230,000 about $1,000,000,000 more than on January 1, 1903* 
The deposits in ibe Russian savings banks multiplied from 
$399,840,000 in 1903 to $812,840,000 in 1913. During the 
ten years between the Russo-Japanese and the present war 
Russia's wealth had doubled* 

One of the first needs of Russia is the development of 
her railroads. Russia, covering one-seventh the total area 
of the globe and being about three times the size of the 
United States, possesses only about 40,000 miles of railroad. 
The following table gives a comparison of the ^re-war 
railroad situation in Russia, not only with that of the 
United States but also with the principal' conntri^ of 
Etirope: 
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United States. . . 

All Europe . 

Fwmce ♦ 

Germany ....... 

AiL^tria-Hung^ 
Great Britain . * , 

Italy .... 

Hussta. ........ 



of the Rail- 
road Syetm 
(m miles) 


To Each 
100 Square 
Miles 


For Eviery 

10,000 
Fopulatioii 


258,783 


1.9 


29.0 


225,898 


1.5 


5 


32,924 


4.1 


8.4 


40,766 


5,0 


6 2 


29,582 


2,9 


5.8 


25,053 


5.3 


5.G 


11,304 


2.6 


3.2 


39,706 


0.5 


3 2 



Russia also needs eoal in order to develop her miniog in 
the Ural Mountains, as there is practically no coal in th^ae 
maun tains. This coal must be brought from West em Siberia, 
and the problem of transportation is one of the diffieultiei 
t'onnec^ted with the industrial development of the country, 

Th© development of Russia's timber industry holds a 
key to the partial solution of her financial difficulties, since 
Siberia contaias half the forests of Asia. It is estimated 
that in the Amur region and in the Maritime Province 
alone there are 50B,(K)0,000 acres of timber land. During 
the nineteenth century^ Russla^a timber export multiplied 
126 times and she is destined to takn a le^ijig plaee in 
the world's markets in this commodity. 

Comparing Russia with a group of countries whidi ar© 
able to export timber, gives the following results: 

The Amount of Timbkr Lakd (in Acres) 



Oormany 

Balkan Btati».. 

F>«noe (withotjt coU 

ckiiiei) 

(without colo- 
nic) 

Italy (without coio- 
mes)* 

Great Britain (with- 
out colonies) . , . . 

Other Eufupean 
oountries , 



38,430,000 
28,380.000 

27,141,000 

17,844,000 

11,256,000 

3,375,000 

0,426,000 



Ry^ia 1,125,000.000 

Canada 889,380,000 

United States .... 6a^.0()0v0t)0 

Scandinavia 81,000,000 

AustriarHungaxy. (^3,000,000 
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In spite of Russia's great preserves in this line she has 
been behiiid other nations in the amoiint of foreign trade 
in timber as the following statistics of the export of timber 
in 1913 from Russia show ; 



i 


The Amoimt of 
Timber Land 
(in Acr^) 


The Export of 
Timber 
(in Dollans) 


United States 

Sweden and Norway 


1,125,000,000 
603,000,000 
81,000,000 
63,000,000 


89,250,000 
134,487,000 
129,489,000 

79,203,000 



In a great agricultural country lihe Russia containing 
poteDtial wealth and population far greater than that of 
our original American cotonies, no government canditions 
can be lastingly a menace to her prosperity ; no government, 
however bad, can destroy the fertility of her soil or the 
wealth locked up in her mines, or her forests. In these 
three great resources alone Russia wiU one day rise in a 
gigantic strength. 

Russia is Europe's granary and Central Kurope 
obtained before the war one-third of her staple food require- 
ments in Russia. In the year 1913 Russia pmduceil one- 
third of the world's wheat, one-half of the barley and 90 
per cent of the fla^; The country holds a balance of eco- 
nomic power in Europe and the safety of Europe, as well 
as the stabUity of world economic conditions depend:* more 
largely upon this countiy than we sometimes su]>pose. The 
world's body cannot grow continuously strong and healthy 
with a diseased member, especially when that member is 
so enormous as Russia* 

Bolshevism which has out- I'e Cisar mmi come to 

an end or be radically r rl^ rnrld will again 

_eitablisli iia rtfd earth needs 

.ssianfurs/meut inese, 
r coppr*r }u-r * , and 
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one natorallj asks— Hotr can tluB most spee^Hy be bron^ 
aboatf 

Already some progresa has been made throogh tbe use 
of the Bmian cooperathre aocietka and in Sberia m i^stem 
akin to barter, especially in the trading of furs, baa beoi 
carried on. The commercial accounts of Bossia were nsoaUf 
all right before the war and there is no reason to distrust 
Bnssian business men along this line as soon as preset 
political npheavals have subsided. 

One of oar reasons for failure in Russia according to Mr. 
Frederick M. Corse, Vice President New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, has been our initial error in sending in- 
ferior men to represent us. 

Since 1902 1 have i*ii::?!fstjd scox^ of faihires. Many ivpre- 
■entatives of American bosiness booses have gone there, men of 
untried character, who suffered a moral collapse inside of a jear. 
An equally nnfortnnate class of men came, loud and blustering 
men who failed because they had no experience in handling deli- 
cate situations where tact and patience were necessary, men who 
could not respect and honor customs and formalities aben to oar 
own. During the last five years a marked improvement has been 
noticeable. Younger men were sent under careful snipervisioD, 
enforced to learn the language and customs of the country before 
assuming heavy responsibilities. Only in this slow and con- 
servative way can permanent and profitable commerce between 
America and Russia be built up. 

As far as labor is concerned, in Russia it is a simple 
problem as compared with labor in certain other parts of 
the world. Labor costs per unit of product in Russia are 
below those in the United States. Usually, even in the use 
of labor a certain knowledge and adjustment to the 
country's conditions are required if Americans are to 
Buoceod. 

St>cial etiquette must be studied as in other foreign lands 
and the roguliir enstonis concerning handshaking, going 
without b^oakfa^t, and tea drinking, need to be observed. 
As in Japan, a business call is a social evfnt. 



i 
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Mr* Norton, Acting Director, Eussian Division United 
States Committee on Public Information, has given some 
valuable suggestions for our business leaders who are 
choosing men and training them to send to Russia when 
the new day of trade dawns: 

Your agent should be sent to %^adi\ oslok or Harbin at onco^ 
He should be a young maiij and he certainly aliould it* an Ameri- 
ean. Far too long have wf> permitted foreign *natiotiala' to repre- 
sent us in world trade. Our Kussjnn busmess littj* heQu in the 
hands of Germans and Swedes. This poHey particularly 
dangerous in the Far East where alJ business is basic^d on personal 
friendsliip, where .vuur eustomerjj are not your friends, but your 
agent*s Irifi-nds, and therefore his customers. Should he leave 
yon at any time, y^^^ur customers will go with him. If he owes 
allegiances to any other nation, sooner or later ho will deliv(?r 
your business to his own country* It is surp rising to note how 
many American agencies in the Far East are in the hands of 
re^jresentatives from other countriee* 

Living conditions are dilTicuEl in Siberia at this time, and 
young men will bear them with gi*eater cbeerfuine^s than could 
an older man> Expensive outtits are not required in preparing 
for a winter in Siberia. Any mmi in ordinary American clothing 
is sufficiently warmly clad to live in Siberia in the dead of winter, 
provided only that he have a fur, a warm top coat, cap, gloves, 
blanketsi linen, cigarettes, and such personal necessities of life 
as he would use here, remembering only that he will buy nothing 
other than food in Siberia, He should take some knives and 
fountain pens to be used as gifts, and he should have warmer 
underclothing than B.V.D.'a. Last winter one of our young men 
wintered in Omsk with only such garments in his wardrobe, and 
be is stilt gunning for his advisor, 

A young man should be sent because he wiU be more tolerant 
of foreign customs, and why should not the Ameiieans be tol- 
erant? In the eyes of the Far East, we are a yoimg nation* 
Our older neighbors generously give us credit for many improved 
customs, but why should we be intolerant of the well tried customs 
of other nations, especially when we are so young in trading 
with the world that we do not have the slightest conception of 
the reasons why certain things are done in certain ways? We 
laugh at the Russian's ^tea-drinking' during the day* We are 
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amused that the Samovar is kept hot for the manager and eleAs. 
The reason for this custom — ^like the answer to all enstoms-^s 
simple. The water in RusGda is nnfit for use until boiled; boikd 
water without tea or other flavoring is flat 

But our young friend will find that the same spirit which made 
him successful here will make him successful over thei^, despite 
the bewildering maze of odd conditions, provided he adds to ]oi 
Americanism a certain degree of reserve and patience, and still 
more patience, not forgetting entirely that American eneigy, per- 
sistence and resourcefulness, are of great value to him wheiever 
he is. The American that goes to Siberia will find that a little 
more attention to formal etiquette and tactfnlness will pay big 
dividends. In other words, he should make himself a more perfect 
American, rather than forget that he is an American. He should 
not try to become a Russian, or a Japanese, or a Chinese. 

As to when Bnsna will again be opened for saoceasfnl 
and satisfactory world trade, it is difficult to predict at 
this writing. It would seem impossible, however, for the 
present r£gime to continue in Russia for any great length 
of time since the country must produce, must establish 
and complete its transportation faciliti^ and make provi- 
sion for the safety of life and property, if the nation is 
to go on and take its part in world trade relationships. 
When this new and brighter day dawns for Russia, it 
would seem reasonable that Americans who have given 
thought and preparation to the possible trade routes to 
Russian markets, and to a study of the Russian lan^age, 
would be able to secure their share of business in this vast 
territory, certain to become through the richness of its 
potential resources one of the great producing, exporting 
and importing countries of the world. 
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MARKETS WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
CANADA AND AUSTRAUA 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland may 
be called **the mother of foreign commerce/* 

Even before the rapid i*iae of American industrial 
activity in the latter part c*f the nineteenth eeutury, when 
none of liritaiii's pi^sent competitors for world commerce 
had become formidable, the United Kingdom was firmly 
established in a trade that reached virtually every comer 
of the earth. 

By her merchant marine, by her policy of vast invest- 
meuts abroad which brought her reciprocal trade, by her 
free trade policy, m well as by her great manufacturing 
genius and her colonizing capacity. Great Britain had 
gained a material empire upon which the sun never Ret. 
"When you thought of foreign trade for any country before 
the World War, it was England which first came into 
thought. In 1913 she posseted one-sixth of the entire 
trade of the world, a commerce amounting to over $6,800,- 
000,000, a trade at least $2,000,000,000 in advance of Uei^- 
many, who was then her nearest ri\'ai 

When the European war broke out in 1914, England 
possessed practically one-half of tlic ocean tounagt of the 
world, as well as being the leading shipbuilding nation and 
underwriting two- thirds of the marine insurance on thi^ 
world's output of ships. Although she ranked second to 
the United States in the manufacturing industry, her in- 
vestments of ca^^ital in foreign enterprises were the largf^^t 
of any nation, while she was the confessed leader of the 
world in banking and finance. 

In all this development, England's coal supply, which 

m 
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was one-fourth of the entire coal prodnction of the woild, 
gave her great assistance, not only in her own manufactur- 
ing, but in the fact that she could readily supply return 
cargoes for her ships to nonproducing coal countries. 

Among the re&sons which gave Great Britain her great 
prestige in commercial trading was the fact that her trad- 
ing pioneers, no matter where they were found, always had 
the assurance that their rights and their property would 
be safeguarded by the diplomatic, the military and the 
naval power of Great Britain, a confidence, by the way, 
w^hich has not always been present among American busi- 
ness men who have gone forth to invest capital and labor 
in building up foreign business. 

A natural love for the sea and for adventurous exploits 
was another reason for England's foreign trade success, 
while the geographical position of the British Isles made 
it essential for her to look beyond her own borders for 
expansion. There has alwa^'s been notable among the 
British a farsighted and settled policy in connection with 
their foreign business. One feels in India, for example, 
that viceroys and governors may come and go, but in the 
background there is always, not only the English Consti- 
tution but a trade policy, a policy that is not at the mercy 
of frequently changing parliaments and which has been 
worked out through years of successful commercial efforts. 

England has also cultivated the habit of placing her 
trade routes, trading and coaling stations, at strategic 
points in the world, and she has also made her country a 
distributing center for the products of other nations. She 
became, naturally, a great world market and London was 
looked upon for several centuries as both the commercial 
and also the financial center of the entire world. 

It is only through the exigencies of the war that the 
United States has usurped something, particularly of the 
financial prestige, of the United Kingdom, but the trade 
relations between these two English speaking countries are 
among the most important factors in the entire circle of 
overseas commerce. 
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A study of markets relating to Great Britain and the 
United States and a knowledge of the important exporta 
and imports between the two nations are important factors 
for the American trader to know if he expects to build up 
a pemanent commerce in any particular line with Britiah- 
ers. It is important to know that our trade with the United 
Kingdom ( England , Scotland and Ireland), during the 
year 1J)20 amounted to the vast sum of $3,320,434,238 (con- 
Tersion based on normal rate of 4,8665 dollars to the pound 
sterling), and that the leading article in thia commerce 
were; 

Exports from thb tTwrrKD States 



Cotton , . . , $803^562,828 

Wheat . , , , 339,707,142 

Baeon 143,337,375 

Tobaeeo , 135,716,830 

Flour , 52,909^53 

Lard ... 50,430,^ 

Hides and Leiithcr 41,365,708 

Barl^ , 36,653,708 

Sugar 31,062,368 

Copper ..... 19,466,000 

Iron and Steel • , * 14,599^0 

Imports ixto U kited States 

Cotton piece goods .$38^932,000 

Rubber 30,600,000 

Linen piece goods , 29,834,297 

Woolen and worsted yams and tnfgs. (except 

wearing apparel) 29,199,000 

Cotton yarns , 26,489,471 

Predous stones 22,500,000 

Jute piece goods^ baf^s, etc 19,466,000 

Furs 18,800,000 

Pigr iron , 11,053336 

Hides and akins 9,733,000 

Leather 7,305,983 

Tia 5^1^17 
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The total trade was made up of $2,746,340353 exported 
from the United States to Great Britain and $574,093|885 
exported from Great Britain to the United States^ or 
approximately a ratio of exports to imports of 4 to 1 in 
favor of the United States. However, imports from Orett 
Britain in 1919 were only $375,866,513, showing that Orett 
Britain increased her exports to ns in the spaee of one year 
by $198,277,372. Exports of gold bullion and coin by the 
United Kingdom for 1920 amounted to £92,565,137 ($450,- 
468,239.21) of which £80,621,469 ($392,344,378.89) was in 
refined bullion bars and the balance in coin. Of this £80,- 
621,469 of gold bars, £52,828,093 ($267,087,914.58) was 
exported to the United States. 

It is important also to have somewhat precise knowledge 
as to the tendency of British trade in South America where 
for many years Englishmen and Scotchmen i>articularly 
have devoted much attention to the development of Britidi 
markets. In 1920 British trade with South America 
amounted to £79,872,574 ($386,699,882.37) of which £52,- 
139,433 ($253,736,550.69) were exports and £27,733,141 
($134,963,430.68) were imports, while the trade of the 
United States with the same section during the same period 
was $1,384,964,034 of which $623,910,163 were exports and 
$761,053,871 were imports. 

The manufactures of England which have been par- 
ticularly notable in world trade have been textiles, espe- 
cially those of cotton, together with machinery used in the 
textile industry, and leather manufactures, shipbuilding 
and the production of locomotives, iron and steel rails, 
pottery and cutlery. 

It is interesting to note that the value of English manu- 
factures exported in 1912 amounted to $2,000,000,000, while 
that of all other nations amounted to $6,000,000,000. In 1913 
it is estimated by a prominent British statistician that the 
investments of Englishmen in overseas property aggregated 
£3,715,000,000 or about $18,000,000,000, and that her invest- 
ments in the United States were estimated at £755,000,000, 
and investments in Latin America aggregated £724,000,000. 
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It is this practical farsig^htedncss of Great Britain which 
I has helped to establish her so firmly in virtually every part 
of the world. 

Professor William Clarence Webster is quoted as follows 
relative to this subject by Measrs. L. C, Pord and Thomas 
Ford in their euxcellent treatise on The Foreign Trade 
of ihs United States; 

While Eogland has been losmg her poeition as tbe world'a 
workEhop, she has been building itp her C'lipitali^tic supremacj^ 
Her capital has tlowed into her colonies and nearly every country 
in the world. Consequently she hai beeome the world*s cieditOFj 
and wields the power that ai^nipanieB eapitalistie supremacy. 
Her capitalists own vast tracts of land and work farms in nearly 
every country of the world; they also control railroads, manu- 
facturing plants, and mines in many of the most strategic places 
on every continent* In tliis way England keeps her cows in 
Australia^ Canada, and Argentina; cultivates her wheat in Mani- 
toba, the United States, and India ; grows her cotton in the United 
Slates, India, and Egypt; spins it not only at home, but even in 
Indiai China, Egypt, and Mexico; makes her machinery in Ger- 
many and the United States, Thus not only her many colonies, 
but the whole world has become a part of her domain through 
the power of her capital. 

No one can travel in Argentina, for example, where such 
enormous British investmenli* are everywhere evident, espe- 
cial ly in Argentina railways, without appreciating how 
Btrategic it ia for nations to show their belief in foreign 
commerce by investing their money in the projects intended 
to develop the foreign countries. 

In general, it may be Kaid, that the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain imports foodstuffs, raw materials for her 
faetoriea, and certain manufactured silks, leather^ woolen, 
hardware utensils and machinery. 

Among the foodstuffs are daity products, tropical f^oits, 
tea. coffee^ sugar and cocoa, while ihc raw materiaLn in- 
clude cotton, wool, hides, iron ore, skins and lumber. Her 
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er forests, her cries and her mines. Our dependence 
upon Canadian wood pulj^ troni whirh paper is mannfacs- 
tured was brous;ht clearly to tiie attention of American 
people during aud after the war, and Canada's broad 
western fields of wheals barley and oats rival any 
other parti of the woifld m the cultivation of such 
prodnets. 

British Columbia has an estimated forest area of 
50,000j000 acres and produces all merchantable wooda and 
pulp wooda, Quebec, with 100,000,000 acres of forest, 
has the largest timber area in Canada, and is the largest 
produeer of pulp wood. Alberta has 11,800,000 acres of 
forests producing: spruce, pine, cotton-wood and poplar, 
Manitoba has about lO.UOO square miles, producing prin- 
cipally spruce. Nova Scotia produces spruce, fir, hemlock^ 
pine, oak, maple and birch on about 8000 square miles* 
Ontario, with 70,000,000 acres of forest area, produces 
spruce, pine and poplar. The Yukon has large tracts of 
both white and black spruce, balsam, poplar and birch. The 
forest area of Prince Edward Island is about 316,000 
acres. 

According to the report of Consul PeliK S* S* Johnson 
of Kingston, Ontario, on June 26, 1921^ Canada's imports 
of merchandise for the fiscal year ended March 21, 1921, 
had an aggregate value of $1,240,153,882, this total com- 
paring with $1,064,528,123 in the previous year, $919,711,- 
705 in 1919, and $619,193,998 in the pre-war year of 1914. 
Exports of domestic merchandise from the Dominion 
amounted to $1,189,163,701, as compared with $1,239,492,- 
098 in 1920, $1,216,443,806 in 1919, and $431,588,439 in 
1914. The trade balance for each of these years is shown 
in the table on page 366. 

This calculation takes no account of the reexports, which 
amounted to $23,848,785 in the fiscal year 1914, $52,321,479 
in 1919, $47,166,611 in 1920 and $21,264,418 in 192L The 
inclusion of these sums changes the trade position as fol* 
lowi: 1914. $163,756,774; 1919, $349,053,580; 1920, $222,- 
130,586; 1921, $29,730,763, 
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Cliiaaificatioii 


19U 


1919 




431,588,439 


$919,711,706 
1,216,443309 




ExoesA of imports (+) or ex- 


+187,605,550 


-296,732,101 


Oassification 


1920 


1921 




$1,064,528,123 
1,239,492,098 


$1,240,158,882 
1,189,163,701 




Ezoeis of imports (+) or ex- 


--174,963,975 


+50,995,181 





Imports from the British Empire for 1921 aggrcfated 
$265,911,222, contrasted with $174,351,659 for the preced- 
ing year; for the same periods imports from continental 
United States {exclusive of Alaska) amounted to $85ij- 
613,430 and $801,097,348. On the other band, exports to 
the BritiBb Empire declined from $561,788,003 in 1920 to 
$403,470,602 in 1921, while exports to the United Stat^ 
inereaKed from $464,028,183 to $542,304,456, The major 
divisions of Canada's import and export trade for the fiscal 
year ending March, 1921, compare with 1920, 1910 and 
the pre*war of 1914 as indioaled in the table on page 367* 

Among foreign countries Cuba, Prance, Switzerland, 
Japan and San Domingo followed the United States in rank 
as supplierfj of the Canadian market ; and, next to the 
United States, Italy, Belgium, France, Greece and the 
Netherlands were the Dominion's best foreign" costomers 
last year. 

Australian Markets.— Another of the British dominions 
requiring the attention of American exporters and mann- 
facturers is the eommonwf^alth of Australia witii its vast 
total area of 2,946,691 stquare miles, a rich and growing 
land of opportunity, in some respects similar to Canada in 
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P Classification 


1914 


1919 


Impoht8 

British Empire , 

Other countriea, 


$154,526,846 

396,302,138 
68,365,014 


$ 123,671,540 
750,203,024 
45,837,141 


$619,193,998 


$ 919,711,705 


Exl'OBTB 

British Empire * 

United States 
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progressiveness and also aympathetically related in tiie 
character of the people to the inhabitants of the United 
States. 

Here is a great sheep and cattle laud producing minerala 
of gold, eoal, silver, copper and iron in large quantities, 
and also a nianufacturing country, particularly in the states 
of New South Wales and Victoria. 

In this fertile continent of new wealth, sheep-raising haa 
comprised one of the most important of the pastoral indns- 
tries, and wool hm been the most important single article 




of exchange. The cattlf* and horse-hreeding iodostriea have 
also b^n vital in Australian commerce. 



Another industry of great importance is that of the grow- 
ing of wheat, com and the cultivation of such products as 
hay, potatoes^ sugar cane and fruit* 

Australia is one of the greatest gold-producing pountrics 
iu the world and silver is also mined extensively* Tli^e 
are also iron and coal mines, and mineral products siieh as 
manganese, bismuth, lead^ mercury, wolfram^ nickel and 
zinc are found. 

The United States in a recent year supplied about 25 
per c^ent of the total impoils of Australia and purchased 
approximately 15 per cent of the total exports* 

This country, carrying on a foreign trade aggregating 
considerably above the half billion mark is certain to be 
more and more closely associated with American marketfl 
and with the advantages of the new American shipping 
I'outea, identical Isriguage and the general similarity of 
problems, the cordial trade relations between the Unite*] 
States and this great commonwealth should be steadily 
developed. 




CHAPTER XXV 



TJNDERBTANDING BRITISHEBS— A NECESSITY FOR 
SUCCESSFUL INTERTBADE RELATIONS 

A foreign country is a point of e^nnparisoa w herefrom to jodgfl 
our own, — Emerson^ 

Quite as important as the knowledge of markets, and a 
fiubjeet which is far less frequently considered, is a thor- 
ough-going knowledge of English traits and the ability to 
compare American and English characteristics of doing 
business. This knowledge is fundamental and elemental to 
auccessful business dealing. We, therefore, wish to present 
a study of these contrasting traits and to add that the 
manufacturer or merchant who has been able to grasp the 
outstanding characteristics of the British character and 
adapt himself to them has progressed a considerable 
distance bej^ond any competitor who endeavors to do 
business with Britishers without this rudimentary knowl- 
edge. 

It was about thirty years ago that Matthew Arnold, after 
his visit to Ameriea, wrote in the Nineteenth Centifry^ say- 
ing that, as he viewed them, our dangers as a nation are 
** self-glorification and self-deception," These traits he 
attributes to '*the predominance of the common and ignoble, 
bom of the predominance of the average man/' The search 
of the English critic for the ** sense of elevation" was 
unsatisfactory, and reveals among other things the difficulty 
of the foreigner to get at the real America. 

Lord Haldane gave utterance before the World War to the 
thought that the great danger threatening a rupture in the 

m 
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contrasting study of th^ two people bs a means of bringing 
out more clearly certain of the distinctive traits and ideals 
of the inhabitants of both countries. 

It is first needful to remember that the distinctions in 
the United States are traditionally not of aristocracies, but 
of merit; not of age and the sense of elevation" derived 
from the contemplation of either majesties or monuments 
(since we have none of the former and few of the latter), 
but primarily the distinctions centering in men and their 
work. There is, moreover, comparatively small respect in 
America for men of good birth but of bad character or 
unemployed talents. Even the adornments of the artistic 
connoisseur, and the idle or ** gentleman" class, find here 
in this land of plain reality little more than curiosity and 
that kind of respectful attention given to unusual * 'speci- 
mens," The crowds may line the sidewalks in front of a 
Fifth Avenue church to watch the wedding procession of a 
scion of one of the few old families of wealth still left to 
ns ; but even a casual study of the faces and a slight analysis 
of the remarks of the spectators will reveal the abysmal 
difference between the thoughts called forth by this spec- 
tacle on Fifth Avenue and those seemingly uppermost in 
the minds of the London watchers of nobility on Pall Mall, 
or at the marriage of the son of a duke or an eminent repre- 
sentative of an old English house. 

A chief engineer, on the other hand, returning from his 
notable labors in connection with the building of the 
Panama Canal, calls forth a crowd as diverse in character 
as it is serious and respectful in attention, and the man of 
deeds is placed upon a pedestal of honor and national regard 
to which the mere inheritor of wealth or an old family name 
can never hope to aspire. 

Through reasons more or less evident, American ideala 
gather instinctively about people like Edison, of whom the 
public never tires of hearing. They like to read how he 
spends long, sleepless nights working out bis latest electrical 
invention, which they are certain will open new windows 
into a more usable world* The crowd never tires of read- 
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ing or hearing of Lincoln, whom certain Bnropean wiitezi 
have trathfollj said was without ''distinction'' and who 
was undoubtedly at times ordinary, even i>erhaps vulgar, 
both in the speech and manners of his day. But Lincob 
visualized that which Americans prize more highly than 
coronets and Norman blood — ^heart quality — and thd 
nation's ideals and reverence cling closely about his memory. 
His homely wit and kindliness appeal to their love of 
real things, and they keep green his grave with a sentiment 
as deep as it is disregardful of the lowliness of his early 
social station and possessions. This is not far from the 
innate respect felt in the souls of all men everywhere for 
great humanity, and in this type of elevated regard the 
dwellers on the North American continent are second to 
no people beneath the sun. 

We would not minimize the need, in this country of 
magic business endeavor and enormous raw material of both 
heart and hand (material which has not yet had time to 
be worked into artistic expression), of the erection upon 
these strong basic traits of a superstructure of gentlemanly 
manners and a worship of beauty in all its forms. This 
is a thing which time and leisure and growth may be con- 
ducive to strengthening, all to the betterment of American 
civilization. In such matters the American may look, as 
indeed in many another thing, to the land which gave Eng- 
land and these United States a common stock. 

To come to a more detailed and concrete comparison, 
one is at once struck at the amazing contrast between the 
Englishman and American in the realm of feeling and 
expression. The American is first of all volubly expressive, 
while the Englishman is studiedly reserved. The Britisher 
is a kind of negationist; he is dmost stoically repressive^ 
and frequently inarticulate. John Qalsworthy has said 
that there is no more deceptive person than the English- 
man on the face of the globe, his deception being due to 
his inability as well as his unwillingness to make himself 
understood. The American, on the other hand, is enthusi- 
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astic, fluent, and is quite ready nsnally to examine and 
to expatiate upon his own inner feelings as well as to make 
a giiess at those of other people. To hide his feelings is 
second nature to the Englishman. Should his emotions by 
some unwary chance get the best of him, he is usnaUy 
ashamed of himself and expeets to be laughed at. He 
deprecates any lapse from his suppressed idealism. The 
American feels that some of this is parade, what Robert 
Louis Stevenson called, *'A winking, curled and oiled, 
ultra-eultnral-Oxford-don sort of aifectation/^ and dis- 
comxts it accordingly, 

A few yeaj^ ago I was talking with a young man over 
the omnipresent tea urns at Oxford regarding these matters 
of English and American traits, when I ventured to suggest 
that his father (a prominent Englishman) was a fitting 
example of the Britisher who had accomplished fine work 
and had not talked much about it- When I began to speak 
of a book which had pictured this public man with his 
accomplishments in South Africa, the son swept tlie matter 
aside with a deprecating gesture, saying, '*Ohj the gov- 
ernor's all right/' and turned the conversation to the last 
cricket match with Cambridge. 

At the Oxford Union, that miniature English world, 
where, in a manner strange to America, the chief members 
of Parliament return to preside at the sessions, helping to 
keep inviolate the English traits and the attitude of the 
English mind toward public service, I have heard students 
called down severely for giving a suggestion of emotionalism 
in their speeches. In fact, one student, who in our Ameri- 
can Judgment had made by far the best presentation of 
the evening, was riddled as to his argument and his side 
utterly routed, because his opponents had credited to him 
an attempt to play on the feelings of his hearers through 
an illustration suggestive of spread eagleism/* To the 
American, accustomed to the public mode of expression 
in his own land, this show of feeling would have hardly 
been noticeable, certainly not objectionable. Another 
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student demolished his opponent who had been lured into 
sentiment by saying: 

Sir, Mr. has tried to wring our hearts. I sabmit. Sir, 

that our hearts refuse to he wrong! 

The state papers, as well as the public addresses of 
Englishmen, while on a high level of intellectual reasoning, 
and exhibiting frequently examples of choice diction, often 
make dry reading for the man who has become familiar 
with the American type of political presentation. An 
American politician has observed that the only parallel to 
the human interest found in the congressional records filed 
away upon the dusty shelves in Washington are the 
''popular" speeches of the members of the House of Com- 
mons, reported in full in the dreary columns of the London 
Times. 

A conservative master of one of the old colleges at Cam- 
bridge remarked to me that the principal objection he 
found to Lloyd George (who was at the time, several years 
before the war, delivering speeches in Wales on the land 
question) was that he reminded him of his namesake Henry 
George, whose spellbinding characteristics were as unintd- 
ligible as they were distasteful to the educated English- 
man. The attitude is reflected in the statement of Francis 
Gribble concerning Jowett, the old Master of Balliol, a man 

full of milk of human kindness, but profoundly conseions that 
milk makes a mess when it boils over, and firmly resolved tQ 
prevent that catastrophe by keeping it in a refrigerator. 

The American is easily moved and often he is easily 
convinced. It may be added that he is quite as readily 
cooled and as readily unconvinced. His across-the-seas rela- 
tive is hard to be convinced, but when his conviction 
formed he is a veritable bulldog. One of his countrymtfi 
said in relation to his attitude regarding the European 
war that when the Englishman finally sees and seijoea a 
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thing, he tabes It with tho whole of his weight, and wastes 
no breath in telling you he has taken hold. 

The American is friendly and long-suffering. He does 
not grumble over trifles, and frequently is justly accused 
of being indifferent to his rights, while the Englishman is 
the most inveterate grumbler, especially over little things, 
to be found extant, and withal the most determined advocate 
of his common rights, be these rights located in Liverpool, 
Cairo, Calcutta or Hongkong. 

As a chance traveler the Engliyhman is about as com- 
panionable as a stone image and equally communicative. 
His impermeability is a wonder of perfectness. A Danish 
gentleman who had lived most of his life in an English 
colony told me of hb experience in crossing Russia on the 
Siberian railroad from Vladivostok to Petrograd, a journey 
of thirteen days, in the same compartment with an English- 
man. Their conversation during the entire trip consisted 
in saying Good -morning'* when tbey arose and handing 
each other the daily papers, for which each one politely 
thanked the other with a bow. Had these two men been 
Americans, at the end of the first day there doubtless would 
have been no subject in all the range between politics, piety, 
and personalities, that would have not have been discussed 
with fervor and thoroughness. The second day would have 
doubtless been more difficult in the matter of conversation, 
eince they would have told everj^thing readily accessible the 
first day, but for the American, at least, the first day's con- 
versation would have paid for the trip, and not to have 
expressed himself would have made the journey cjcquisite 
boredom. 

As a tourist, the American is the very epitome of good 
nature, geniality, curiosity and agreeableness. He is a 
first-class mixer, talks easily, laughs easily, and his bump 
of inquisiti veil ess, together with hi^ temerity in unearthing 
the unearthable, has made him the arch investigator of 
the world. He goes in where angels fear to tread, and 
to want to know about anything is synonymous with find- 
ing out. When he is well mannered (and it must be reraem- 
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bered that not all Americana in these days travel in 
Cook parties) we venture to saj, even at the risk of being 
called prejudiced, no world traveler of any nation makei 
a more charming and obliging comrade. 

In this relative appraisement of the globe-trotting daas 
one must remember the sources from which the different 
types of .English and Americans come. America with its 
quick results and quick money has foisted into the world 
of travel thousands of people whose forebears and ante- 
cedent opportunities for culture have been far removed 
from those familiar to the majority of the English sight- 
seers. A manufacturer of machinery, for example, in the 
Middle West makes an unexpected ten thousand dollars, 
and he immediately thinks of how he can expend it for his 
family. An early thought is to send his kindly, good- 
natured, domestically inclined wife, with her little troop 
of pretty daughters, who are striving for something that 
their home town does not afford, to Europe, or x>ossibly on 
a trip around the world. They take with them their fresh- 
ness, their vivacity, their overbounding health and optimism 
and joy in every new sight, and their training which has 
been of the sort that teaches them to give full vent to their 
expressions of wonder or disdain. The English tourists, 
meanwhile, shrug their aristocratic shoulders and exclaim: 
*' Those Americans!" It is sometimes forgotten that it is 
only of late years that the people of the same stratum in 
England have been either capable or desirous of exjtend- 
ing their knowledge or of gratifying their curiosity with 
the scenes of foreign lands. The average middle-class 
Englishman is content with his home and fireside, and with 
good safe 5 per cent investments on his money. These are 
more tangible and satisfactory assets in his eyes than the 
investment in culture for his wife and family. 

Kindliness and humaneness, the common American traits, 
are responsible also for the way in which the sorrows and 
calamities of the world cut our countrymen to the quick. 
His extremist temperament makes the American prodigal 
and sometimes foolish with his wealth, and he is often as 
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impnlaive as he is excessive in his phiknthropy. Full of 
nervous sensibility, he wears out much mental and physical 
energy by his neighborUness. The Britisher in contrast is 
seldom excessive and goes to extremes far less frequently. 
This makes for a certain toughness of nervous fiber that 
calls in turn for fewer sanitariums in England than in 
America; this insensibility to the nerve-racking stress and 
strain of modem competitive existence has caused the 
Englishman to be pointed out as a good example of the 
conser%'ation of energy; it fits him peculiarly for a war of 
exhaustion in which the proverbial ability to muddle 
through** and take things as they come are rare talents. 
This trait of repression and staying at home in his own 
feelingSp this inaptitude for sacrificial interest in others, 
saves energy for the Englishman ; it also loses many oppor- 
tunities for being human, or so it appears in the Americanos 
eyes. 

In the matter of ready adjustment and adaptability, the 
American easily outstrips his brother of English race. 
Given the same ideals, the Yankee finds many more means 
with which to achieve them, since he has fewer binding 
restrictions upon his working. His lack of idee fixe and 
freedom-confining traditions leaves him free to move more 
easily on his bearings, and makes it possible to get things 
done with promptness and often while the Englishman is 
thinking it over. The American likes taking risks and is a 
ready apostle of aU progressive measures. His conservatism, 
however, is increasingly noticeable along some lines. I was 
t&lking recently with the editor of one of the large American 
magazines who said it was his policy to publish virtually 
nothing having to do with current interests in any part of 
the world. This is quite largely an acquired English trait, 
and conservatism is naturally of slower rootage and growth 
in a countrj'^ where newness, change, and advance are 
attendants of all activities. That a t^^^^ ^ i^- ^r^-^h r th^ im- 
tried, and heretofore unheard of, is -e 
recommendationj when to the mor0 t:!iu-: a 
new thing is intended to arouse h«flltati t 
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A ppominent English writer related to me recently an 
experience which befell him m connection with an old and 
very reliable publishing houae in London, A seeming^ 
attractive book proposition, involving a nmnber of rolnmei 
relating to a widely popular subject, was presented and 
one that was after^^ard accepted with avidity and much 
miceess by an American firm. The Londoner called in a 
member of his company to consider with him the seheme. 
The method of consideration consisted of looking oveir a 
dusty pile of records to discover whether the house had 
ever engaged In a similar publishing venture ; finding that 
it had not, the head of the establishment immediately and 
without further deliberation as to the particular merits or 
demerits of the plan before him, rejected the proposal, say- 
itig with a thoroughly satisfied and conclusive air: '*N^ 
we cannot accept it; we have never undertaken anything 
like that," Tradition ruled, and contemporary interest 
lost, 

A New York publisher was next appioaehed, and hk 
first questioni according to the narrator, was, '*Ia tbm 
similar set of hooks in e^tenceT'* When be had 
mm that the idea was a new one and after he had eoo- 
flotted with his "men on the road" to find octt wlietliar 
tliey thought it would app^ to the latest tendoi^ 
enrrent demands, he said: 

T^s looks good to ns^ We will take it We he&eir It 
nake & hit from the start, since it is a ziew sngle of 

And it did» though in England it mi^t have been m 
failure, and have justified fully the iMStatton of the haodm 
pablkber. It revoals tlie ever rea^ wiUingBcn of ^ 
Ametieaii to take a cbanee on a new thins^ Tbm mam wth 
raadtneea to change from l^'^^^^ jBsnner of doiiig 
businesa his been the mmm for more tittn one Bri * 
faihue in tb» Fur Bast, m the converse trail of fitting 
tirodoot to the rnHtomffr and the lataH mpismm^ 
anms vpeeiaUy lor the Oman m 
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It is probably au fond the ideal of getting on, tbe aim of 
success through adaptation, that is Mt in this drift away 
from any final or accepted way of doing things. The 
middle-class Englishman, constitutionally solid and stolid, 
is satisfied and quite resigned to his fate of middle-class 
existence, taking it as a matter of course, and therefore 
devoting himself to the immediate duties Ij^fore him. No 
large dreams or future ambitions blur his eyes* The Ameri- 
can, on the contrary, is never content and is always seeing 
himself rising out of present mediocrity to leadership and 
power in the class of business men or stratum of society 
immediately above hinu The Englishman, moreover, is 
hieliDed to take his business as a necessary evil, especially 
the Englishman of the upper classes: a thing to be gotten 
over as quickly as possible, so that he may get on to some- 
thing else: golf, shooting, or polities, for which he cares 
infinitely more than for his office work. The American 
regards his business as his main activity in life; it forms 
often his diversion as well as his daily taak; "he is all 
business^' an expression frequently heard. It is the one 
thing for which he delays his pleasures and recreations and 
amusements and travel, it is the altar upon which he too 
often immolates? matters of intellectual and cultural inter- 
ests J it is a veritable religion to many, and no man of any 
other nation, not even the shopkeeping Chinese, worships 
more loyally or unintermittingly the capitivating gods of 
trade. 

It is because of his devotion to business that the European 
newspaper artmts never weary of picturing Uncle Sam as 
a pork packer millionaire and the shrewd Yankee trader 
with the head of a hog and the octopus body of a trust 
magnate. We have yet to find a company of foreigners 
either abroad or at home who fail, after a few moves of 
the conversation, to bring up the money wraith against the 
American. Without doubt we have here a subject of strik- 
ing interest close to the nation's idealism and fruitful of 
marked comparison with English aims. That the American 
thinks in terms of money, and that wealth bulks large in 
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his estimate of sneeesa^ no one doeelj acqoaiBted with him 
will deny, but when it comes to a comparison in the matter 
of the reason for acquiring doll ax's, we doubt whether he 
will be found more raaterialiatic than the Englishman. , 

Certain it is that in conYcr^tion the Englishman baa 
been reared to talk of other things than his income; He 
hag been train^ to connect the commercial transaetion with 
a lower order ot society and accomplishments than those 
represented by the persona and aetivitiea connected with 
public Ufe, the realm of letters, and especially the careers 
of his miHta^ and oolonizing countrymen on the seas or in 
distant climes. 

When one turns to the mental consciousness of the two 
peoples, and this consciousness is closely akin to the spring 
of their id^ism» one finds sharply outlined a few dis- 
tinguishing features. In the United Slates it is easier to 
find persons who are Belf*conscious and imaginative, and 
who include the past and the future as well as the present 
in their introspective sense of themselves. Many an Ameri- 
can is a dreamer, and as much of a failure in a practical 
way as is the speculative Easterner* There is a marked 
sensitiveness when it eomes to the fear of public opinion 
in regard to his fellows, while the prevalence and the 
flourishing success of almost every kind of metaphysical or 
religious sect known on the face of the earth is a mark 
of his unqualified mental receptiven^. 

The Englishman, on the contrary, however much he may 
Bcout the idea of materiality in his patronizing attitude at 
times toward his New World cousin^ dwells in the realm 
of facts, and often in the atmosphere of a blind practicali^j 
even more than does the American. As a business mad, 
the Englishman is ''awfully level headed" and ^ves the 
impression to many foreigners of a distressing matter-of- 
factneas. His religion he accepts as he accepts his national 
consciousness, as a matter of course, and one finds abstract 
discussions of religion and philosophy as infrequent and 
usually distasteful interlopers in the ordinary English con- 
versation* New religions and anything that approximates 
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to fads and faneies are not readily received in that land 
of conservatism. 

To the adaptable and ideal-loving American the popular 
sentiment welcome change so rapidly that in some respects 
it is open to the Frenchman's retort regarding bis own 
people: 

I put no faith m my of the laws of literary historyi except 
in that which consists in sayiu^ that a faahion sueceeding an- 
other faila if it is not the absolute converae of that which px^eded 
it 

The solidity and impertnrbahility of the Englishman in 
contraHt is often as unintelligible as it is foreign to the 
American temperament. 

It must be remembered, especially as far as the leader- 
ship of English thought and action is concerned, that the 
twenty or more large English public schools^ which have 
no counterpart on earth, and which train at least one 
hundred thousand of English youth of each generation, are 
responsible largely for this uniformity of mentality and 
this mysteriously cool, critical, and reserved manner. When 
one appreciates that seven-eighths of the important posi- 
tions, public^ professional, administrative, as well as an 
increasingly large number of notable posts in England's 
present day industrial enterprises, are held by the graduates 
of schools of which Eton, Harrow and Eugby have heen 
for generations the exacting models, there is found at least 
one reason for the English mind. Here young England 
learns impartial justice^ and acquires the knowledge of how 
to govern others as well as himself. Here the orderliness 
and obedience to law, so much needed in the United States 
just, now, becomes second nature to the young Britisher, 
These schools cultivate the negation of self -consciousness, and 
are more or Itss inimical to that type of individualism 
which the multitudinous vocational schools of America, with 
their emphasis upon individual aptitude^ magnify and 
develop. 
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The negative philosophy of these schools of EBglAnd, 
whose spirit enters so largely into the English ideal, has 
been humorously satirized in a code of ten commBndmeitts 
of the English schoolboy, by a French writer in the B§fm 
PoUtiqm et Parliamentaire, 



1. 



4 

5. 



7, 



Thej^e is only one God, and the Captain of football b }m 
Prophet. 

My school is the best school in the world* 

Without big muscles, strong will^ and p^per eQllar% dim 

is no salvation. 

I must wash cmch^ and in accordance with tra<^tion, 
I mtist speak the tmth even to a maater, if he brevet 
€verything I tell him. 

I must play games with all my hmri^ wi^ ftU my soo^ 
and with all my strength. 
To work outside class hours is mdeoent, 
£iitlii:miaain, except for gtmtes^ is In bad taste. 
I must look up to the older fellow^ and pour eonlanfiA 
on newfomeri^ 

1 must show no emotioii, and not kiss mj motiier in 



In these training places of English schoolboys there if 
as little attesntkm given to bothering abotit one's inner i 
of conscionsnm as one can imagine. One teacher told 
that he did not want Ids boys to bother ahont tlidr BomStk 
bat to take care of their bodies and their souls woisld tafea 
Ciyne of themselveeu As a eonsequence yon will nrdj sii 
m high degree of moral or mental sensa tivenjeaa on the part 
of these graduates. They do not brood, neither do th^ 
lake undue troi^ble about their fnture state. N^tber dt 
tli^ sit up nights to do arigbkal *kiwtm|y relathre lo 
pliilDeop^ of life. They stm^y aieoept 
films aikd |0 sfe««dily aJong in the paths their f^thm trod. 

Itet m of the faiei ikaX the w^OmA of 
m stittjoi^ diilarfnl^ 



jIs for id awfttiKty is 



and 
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realm of intellectual ima^nation, where idealiem is par- 
ticularly regiiant, the American holds his own with the 
Englishman. Prof, Gilbert Murray of Oxford, after teach* 
ing American college boys at Amherst for a year, in answer 
to my question regarding the difference he noticed among 
the students of American and jEnglish schooLs, replied j 
"The American boy is more alert, usually I think more 
intellectual; he adapts his knowledge much more readily 
to the contemporary conditions with which he is closely 
allied He lacks, however, the background of knowledge, 
and especially the knowledge of the classics common among 
the students of England* He also lacks in a certain reserve , 
which is one of the notable products of the English public 
fichools* ^ ' 

In a peculiar sense this college and schoolboy life of 
the two nations reflects the countries of which they are a 
part. The Englishman, repressive, matter of fact, slow to 
action but tenacious to the end, drawing his inspirations 
from staid and sacred traditions of a great past, takes his 
whole life more practically and with a self-confidence that 
often refuses to admit that idealism has part or lot in his 
thinking. The American, on the other hand, who draws 
his sentiment and ideals from the shining glory of the 
present, is not ashamed either of his dreams or his optimism. 
He has already seen so many evidences of his constmctive 
imagination that he is willing to believe the strang^t 
miracles of his mind. By the very expression of his en- 
thusiasm h© grows more and more convinced of the pos- 
sibilities both of his head and of his heart* As the years 
roll, he will become increasingly conservative, and the 
mannerisms of a new world state will be tempered by the 
gentler arts to which his hand is already becoming ac- 
customed. That he will ever become English either in the 
spirit or the revelation of his ideals, is not to be expected* 
for the breath which he draws is filled with a different 
ozone, for him surely a more rarefied and exhilarating air. 
As the ground beneath his feet stretches away to a con- 
tinent whose borders only have been touched into life by 
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the magie of bis hand, as he bdiolds as now new warkb 
abroad in which to expend his genias for indnstrialism. 
likewise his idealism will grow, and his Tiaians will expand 
until they are wide enoo|di to match his bonndleas dzeaaing 
and deep enoo^ to satis{j his rettless aooL 



CHAPTER XXVI 



TRADE WITH THE NEW EUKOPE 

More tlian aver since the European war and the growing 
financial relationship of the United States with Europe^ 
there have been coming about new trade relationships and 
the bases are being laid for routes of commerce heretofore 
unknown between the United States and Europe. Apart 
from the serious obligation of this country relative to the 
rehabilitation of the European fighting areas^ American 
manufacturers and business men have appreciated the 
necessity of investments and farsighted business plans re- 
lating to Europe which are bound to associate American 
and European markets in a closer and more vital way in 
the future than has been the case in the past. 

We give some of the outstanding features of these markets 
which merit veiy clc^e and exhaustive study by students 
of trade and manufacturers especially in times when trade 
routes are changing and developments in shipping and 
foreign markets need to be watched with constant and con- 
tinuous care. 

Central Europe. — A study of the growing trade with 
the political division of Europe r^ulting from the war, 
including Central European countries — Russia, Germany, 
Austria- Hungary and Turkey, reveals interesting features. 
It is ^ugnifieant that in the year 1920 American business 
with ilm area, measured in dollars, was gi^eater than in the 
year preceding the war. 

To Oermany representing four-fifths of the former area 
of tlie German Empire, with approximately five-sixths of its 
former population, the United States exported in 1920^ 
commodities vahied at about 90 per cent of those sent to 
Qcmany in 1913* The imports from the new German 
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Bepublie during 1920 were valuecl only at about 50 per cent 
of those from the German Empire in 1913, the total official 
valuation of the United States' trade with Germany in 
1920 being in ronml figures $400>000,0CM) as against $536,- 
000,000 in the year 1913. 

Ameriean trade with Austria-Hungary in 1913 amounted 
to about $42,000,000, and trade with the new Austria m 
1920 was valued at $21,000,000, chiefly in foodstuffs for 
the immediate needs of the Austrian people. 

With the CzechO'SIovakia area which was formerly a 
part of Austria^Hiingary, the United States carried on a 
trade of about $17,000^000, about equally divided betweeo 
imports and exports. Add to this the enlarged trade with 
Jugo-Slavia and Greater Rumania, and American trade 
with this section is revealed to have been much larger in 
1920 than in the year 1913, 

The Baltic trade, furthermore, shows even a greater 
inereasej esp^ially with Finland, Esthonia, Latviat 
Lithuania and Poland- With Finland the total in 1920 
was $24,000,000 against 1<^ than $4,000,000 in 1913, and 
with the new Poland about $70,000,000 chiefly exports to 
that country. The records of each of the Baltic States 
ahow a substantial interchange with the United States dne 
to the presence at their ports of numbers of Ameriean 
firms. 

On the Mediterr^ean coast the trade of the Unitad 
States in 1920 was many times that of 1913. With 
greatly enlarged Greece it aggregated $60,000,000 in IS 
against leas than $5,000,000 iu 1913. With Greater Rumania 
it was two and a half times as much as in 1913, and with 
Bulgaria 15 times as much. With Turkey it amounted to 
$80,000,000, against $25,000,000 in 1913, 

To summarize, in the entire world area in which the wif 
resulted in new governmental organizations or marked 
readjustments of boundary" iin^, the trade of the Uni 
States in 1920 was approximately $900,000,000, 
about $685,000,000 in the year before the war, 

Belgium,— In the year before the ^war the United Statci 
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exported to Belgium upwards of $67,000,000 worth of goods, 
while the imports from that country were approximately 
$100,000,CX)0» In 1919, however, the total amount of exports 
were nearly $323,000,000, while import amounted to 
$647,860,000. 

The high industrial development of Belgium, and her 
large manufacturing industries have mada this country an 
important factor in foreign markets, while her rapid revival 
since the war has revealed her inherent possibilities for 
both home and foreign commercial industry. Her indus- 
trial products have been in iron and steel, the construction 
of steam and gas engines, automobiles and machinery of 
all kinds, together with the production of zinc, glass and 
chemicals, and a very important textile industry, Belgium 's 
coal mining is of great importance, while there is extensive 
agriculture, cattle breeding, dairy farming and the growing 
of fruit, flowers and vegetables. 

The United Stat^ supplied 8 per cent of the total imports 
of Belgium in the year 1912, Belgium's largest commerce 
was with France and Germany previous to the war. 

France. — The Bepublic of France carried on a total 
foreign trade with the United States in the year 1913 of 
approximately $146,000,000 in exports and $137,000,000 in 
imports; in the year 1919 these two figures had grown 
r^ectively to $976,000,000 in exports and $62,000,000 in 
imports^ 

Before the war 20 per cent of the population were en- 
gaged in agriculture as compared with 23 per cent in 
Germajiy and 5 per cent in Great Britain, Vineyards, silk 
culture and the cultivation of corn, wheat, millet and beets 
are among the important a^i cultural activities. 

There are highly developed manufacturing industries ^ the 
chief being in the line of clothing and adornment, textiles, 
foodstuffis, chemicals, machinery, perfumes, jewelry and 
novelties. Approximately 13 per cent of the population of 
France were employed in manufacturing industries before 
the war as compared with 25 per cent in Great Britain and,, 
17 per cent in Germany, 
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The acqmring by Franc© through the war of the Saar 

.Valley coal mines adds 17,100,000 tons of coal annual out- 
put, while the return of Alsajce-Lorraine adds to her normal 
ircm output over 23,000,000 tons. 

Of the different nations the United States and the United 
Kingdom are the chief markets for France^ her total Imports 
from the United States alone ranging between $1,000,000,- 
000 and $2,000,000,000 in the years since the war, and 
aggregating somewhat larger than French imports from the 
United Kingdom. 

The large, new investment interests of the United States 
in France assure an ever increasing trade between the two 
countries, while the sympathetic entente between the two 
nations make for cordial relationships both political and 
commercial in the years to come. 

Italy. — Together with France and Belgium Italy is re- 
vealing increasing signs of encouraging industrial progress 
since the war particularly in her principal industries of 
agriculture, mining and manufacturing. As in France, wine 
making is an important industry, together with the cultiva- 
tion of olives, almonds and citrus fruits. Silk produetiou 
is carried on by cultivation of the mulberry tree^ while in 
manufacturing industries, machinery and the making of 
steel are of importance, as weU as chemical industries and 
the manufacture of foodstuffs. 

The result of the war has given Italy extended territoiy 
to the North, where she acquired possession from Austria 
of the Trentino, and she has also extended her territory on 
the Adriatic coast through the occupation of the former 
Austrian province of Trieste. This province has an 
area of 3078 square miles and a population of 893 The 
control of this district assures Italy of Trieste, an important 
port with a population of about 247,000. 

In addition to this newly acquired territory Italy claims 
the Dalmatian coast of the Adriatic which includes the 
port of Fiume. These claims^ however, are disputed by the 
new State of Jugo-Slavia, 

The total foreign trade of the United States with Italy 
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ia the year 1913 before the war was in erporte approri- 
mately $T6,000,000 and imports, $54,000,000, while in the 
year 1919, these exports had grown to approxiraately $496,- 
000,000 and the imports had decreased to somewhat more 
than $21,000,000. 

Italy's principal articles of import from the United 
States for the three years since the war have been in such 
commodities as cotton, wool, horsehair, minerals, metals, 
manufactures, eereals and vegetable products, medicittal 
Bubslaaces, gums, perfumery, spirits^ beverages and oils, 
together with pottery and glassL 

As with Prance, the Unit^ States is one of Italy's largest 
foreign business clients. 

Spain, — Among Spain's chief products are wine and 
olive oih In a recent year Spain manufactured approxi- 
mately 600,000,000 gallons of both red and white wine and 
the value of these exports comprise something like one- 
Beventh of Spain's total exports. The olive tree is one of 
the most important in Spain and Cordova is the head- 
quarters of the olive oil industry, while Seville is the center 
of olive cultivation for table use. 

Since the war the textile industries of Spain have become 
more important, comprising upwards of 8,000 establish- 
ments for manufacturing cotton, woolens, silks, hemp, dy&- 
ing, bleaching and associate industries. 

The enlarged use of electricity in recent years has greatly 
added to Spain's industrial progress, there being $300,- 
000,000 of capital invt^ted in hydro-electric enterprises in 
this country. 

Spain's minerals include iron, copper, lead, manganese, 
quiekHilver, silver, sulphur and phosphorus; her metal- 
lurgical industries are increasing* 

Her total foreign commerce since the war has decreased 
approximately $300,000,000 about evenly divided between 
exports and imports, a decrease from pre-war commerce, 
though in the year 1919 the balance of trade was in Spain's 
favor. 

In the year 1913 the United Stat^ stood fourth in the 
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CARIBBEAN MARKETS 

If proximity counta, as it most certainly does in com- 
merce, the markets of the countries, our neighbors to the 
South, fringing the Caribbean Sea, should be of primal 
interest to North American traders. 

The West Indies have been ealled **th© scattered frag- 
ments of a broken continent, situated in an extensive 
excavation apparently scooped out by the hand of Provi- 
dence/' These fortunate isles, together with the northern 
portions of South America, Panama, the Central American 
Republics, Mexico and Cuba enclose a sea which in the 
annals of future trade, is quite likely to rival for commerce 
the history of the Mediterranean, 

In this circle must be included Mexico, our nearest 
neighbor, which country has 327 miles of her coast lying 
on the Caribbean, and with her possible resources hardly 
yet discovered after centuries of political and racial vicis- 
situdes. No one can appreciate this country until he has 
read at some length of those early days of the Aztecs who 
fought with the Spanish conquerors for supremacy on the 
lofty Mexican tablelands, or drove one another alternately 
down to the tropic coasts of the Caribbean. The story of 
the intrepid Cortes, as told by Prescott in his Conquest of 
Mexico, has few superiors in interest, either in the realm 
of history or romance. To know what history lies behind 
the modem Mexican, whose trade we desire, is first of aE 
essential. 

The turbiilenee which has been associated with Mexican 
affairs of late years has concealed from us at times the fact 
that we arc the northern neighbor of one of the most 

m 
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potential areas, as far as resources and cotameree are eon* 
cerncid, in the world. Here is a vast euuntry with an area 
of 767,097 Bquare udl^^ with 45,074 miles of coast line on 
the Pacific Ocean and 1,400 miles on the Gulf of Mexico, in 
addition to the 327 miles already rcf^rrt*d to skirting the 
Caribbean Sea ; with a population of upwards of 15,000,000, 
for the motit part uneducated Indians, businef^s largely in 
the handii of foreignei-^, with 16,000 miles of railway and 
34 deep water ports, Mexico is still ^^aiting for sufficient 
political iitability to utilize her natin-al wealth. 

This wealth exiists in mines of silver, copper, gold, lea4 
antimony and zinc. The couiitry is rich in petroleum, in 
as»rieultural produclSj while her vast domaiJiis furnish ex- 
ceptional opportunities for cattle-raising* The niountainoui^ 
character of the country and Slejtieo's numerous streams 
afford rich advantages for water i^ower. 

At least $500,000^000 of American money have been 
invested in Mexico in mining— probably more than lias 
been spent by all other nations combined. Among her 
agi'icultural products for exchange are cotton and rubber, 
eorn, im'ao, coflfee, heniquen and tobacco. In the year 
1913, previous to the European war, silver amounting to 
$44,500,000 was Mexico's principal export. 

The present-day conditions give many of those who know 
Mexico well a confidence to believe that this country, so 
long lorn by strife, is now about ready to begin a con- 
structive and permanent upbuilding and that the United 
Stat^, naturally^ sliould be in the future Mexico's greats 
customer as well as her leading market, Tliis depends 
quite largely upon the manner in which we may becoine 
at this vitally important moment in Mexico's destiny, her 
friend and commercial aid. 

We look far over the seas, spending money without stint 
for markets and also for raw materials for our manufac* 
turea. In this world-wide search for trade, it is well for 
Americana to remember Mexico — our next-door neighbor. 

Cuba* — Ninety miles soutli from Key West, l>*ing in the 
" ie of one of the great trade routes of the world, is Cnbfr, 
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an island from 20 to 100 miles in breadth and 730 miles 
Ion J?, with an area somewhat larger than the State of 
Pennsylvania, Its landlocked harbors, its 13,000,000 acres 
of forest, its superlatively rich tropical vegetation and 
resources, together with its delightful climate, make a pos- 
fiible habitation for certainly three times its present two 
millions of population. Its sugar, its tobacco, its fniitj 
its latent agricnltural, minenil and industrial wealth, are 
worthy of particular notiea by North Americans, The 
following table gives an idea of American exports to Cuba 
and the relation between these exports sent to other of the 
West Indian Islands: 





1915 


1918 


Cuba 


$ 95,750,004 


$227,156,047 


Porto Rico , 


41,318,151 


54,043,349 


British West Indiea ♦ . - 


13,94S,S20 


21,432,437 


Dominican Republic , . . 


7,447,182 


16,156,443 


Haiti. . - 


4,^9,850 


9,069,275 




2,698,050 


5,357,451 


Dutch West Indies ..... 


1,269,808 


1,361,434 




882,442 


1,640,130 


Total 


1170,914,333 


$336,216,539 



Th© total for 1918 represents an increase of 07 per cent 
over that of 1915. 

Cuba is particularly of interest to American trade be- 
cause of the happy political relations which have existed 
since the Spanish American war and the enlarged develop- 
mcnt of Cuba will naturally mean an enlarged trade 
between this Island Republic and the United States, 

Cuba is called **a prospective four million ton sugar cane 
proposition.*' In 1919 it had already approximated 4,000,- 
000 tons. The sugar crop exci3eds in value ten-fold thu 
tobacco crop and Cuba's total commerce has reached $700,< 
000,000 annually, the United Btates posFies^ing a major 
part of this trade, taking about ^5 per ecnt of Cuba's 
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exports and supplying the Isknd with about 60 per cent 
of her import requirements, Cuba m a eooMaiit market 
for foodstofEs, machinery, toolsj hardware, uheniicaUp tex- 
tileSf fihoeB and drugs. 

Cuba has been called '*the world's sugar bowl." Steam^ 
power machinery driving out the old picturesque windmills, 
with the variuum pan conserving that which formerly 
went to waste in the piwesses of evaporation, have eome 
to the help of sugar production in this rich i^and. 

Tn British India and to the Caribbean section the wedd 
looks to-day for its rhief cane sugar producing areas* 
British India in 1914^-1915 produced 2,400,000 tons of sogar, 
while the Caribbean output was 3^243,000 tons. Of this 
latter Cuba produced 2,600,000 tons. This amount has 
increased vastly each year since 1914-1915, 

As far as international trade in sugar is concerned the 
Caribbean region far outranks all other markets since 
British India, one of the oldest sugar producing count rieSi 
consumes its own production and in addition imports 
annually about $25,000,000 worth of sugar. Comparatively 
little of the West Indies production is not transported. 

The United States trade in sugar is revealed by the fact 
that Cuba in a recent year furnished to this countiy 
4,786^000,000 pounds of sugar, the total eonsumptioai 
of sugar for that year (1914^1915) being 8,630,000,000 
pounds, 

American producers as well as the owners of sugar indus- 
tries m Cuba are increasingly important In 1912 and 
1913 a Britisher Consular Beport stated: 

A very large proportion of the mills (in Cuba) are m ths 
himds of Americans^ and it is probable that not more than one- 
third of the mills remain in Cuban hands. 

Among the other r^ourceful sections of the West Indieii 

important for American markets, are Porto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands belonging to the United Stau«, i^hile the 
Islands of Haiti and San Duiningo aj e closely related both 
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bj political control and eommeree to this country* Porto 
Eico counts sugar among its thief exports, sugar inakmg 
up nearly half of it^ exports in value, although tobacco, 
cofifee and tropical fruits are important. The Island iniporta 
foodstuffs, machinery of all kinds, cotton goods and shoes. 
United States money is used and there is an excellent ship- 
ping service. 

Haiti's chief exports are coffee, cocoa, dyewoods and 
medieinal gums and her importit are mmilar to those of 
Porto Rico. 

San Domingo produces Caribbean products such as sugar 
cane, cocoa, tobacco, coffee and also raises bananas; she 
also exports dyewoods and hides. Her imports consist of 
cotton, cotton goods, iron, steel and foodstuffs which are 
largely (at least 70 per cent) from the United States, while 
she sends 50 per cent of her exports to this country. 

The Central American States consist of five Republics 
and Britisli Honduras and Panama add practically the 
same kind of products to the Caribbean jnarkets, with a 
very much increased trade in bananas. In this indns^try 
Costa Rica leads, while Guatemala's chief export is coffee. 
Other exports are tobacco, indigo, rice, sugar, cocoa and 
cocoanuts, the bulk of the 1>usiness in these Republics being 
in United States hantls, many Americans living in the?4e 
sections. Our chief competitors are England^ Germany and 
France, 

Imports to these Republics include practically everything 
in manufactured supplies such as cottons, woolenji, ir<jQ 
and steel supplies, food products, and agricultural products, 
electrical supplies and hardware* 

The trade in tropical fruit in the Caribbean section 
promises to be an increasing business, while the tobacco 
industry in Cuba, as well as the oil resources, may be 
studied with profit by American capitalists and commercial 
developers. 

The Land of the Banana.— It is in the banana industry 
especially in which Americans have had a very large share 
in these Caribbe^m markets and a brief study of this 
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industiy in relation to the cbafacter of the popolatioiti mi 
the possibility of American enterprise mak^ a fascinat- 
ing chapter in foreign commeree m Central American 
marketa. 

To most of na the banana ii n^ually connected in some 
far away and mysterious maimer with the tropics. We 
recall with certain vividness a picture seen in our yTOtb 
of a solemn-Iooking miBsionary with open Bible standing 
beneath the protecting leaves of a banana tree, preaching 
to a small hand of naked savages clustered about him. The 
thought of the banana^ if we think of it at all, faring to 
the imagination visions of indolent natives clad in abbrcvi' 
ated clothing, wandering in luxuriantly hung banana 
groves, where without effort or exertion on their own part, 
they have only to pull down the golden fruit with which 
generous tropical nature has provided them. 

But these are schoolbook visions and pretty delusion% 
since we all know if we have studied the banana iiidltaflij|fl 
at all, that tropical jungles are foodless wastes and tnPH 
there are no wild bananas fit to eat. We also discover sooo 
that those dauntless pioneers who through a series of vicis- 
situde that would have daunted the average man have 
made it possible to bring into the Umted States yearly more 
than 40,000,000 bunches of bananas, creating a commerce 
amounting to more than $105,000,000, have at the same 
time created an enterprise which deserves to rank with the 
greatest achievements of the last twenty -five years. 

It is only when some attempted legislation by short- 
sighted lawmakers has brought this matter to the attention 
of the multitude that we have given any considerable atten- 
tion to the growing reign of the baufuia amongst us. When 
some years ago a bill to tax this tropical fruit with a tariff 
of five cents a bunch was presented to Congress, the press 
of the nation voiced the conviction of the masses, and with 
one united prote^st squashed this attack upon a product 
which had come to be a settled fact in the lives of millions. 
John O^eefe in the New York World ddivered his m^sage 
in verse regarding this matter; 
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We are amions that beef eliould be cheaper, 

So we*Ll lower the tariff oe cow ; 
Thooglj it comes from the Plate or ihe Dm^per, 

We will lessen its pric^e to the frau ; 
And the wheat of the Mtiecovite reaper 
May sustain the American man; 
But far greater than these 
Is the joy that he sees 
As he lives on the handy baBanM 

As we write these words in the midst of a great banajm 
plantation in Central America, as far as the eye can 
penetrate tbe waving frondfi of these tropical trees can be 
eeeiij and the ship that brought m here will carry back" 
to New York 80,000 buiiche<5 of this golden fmit. Dunng 
a recent year the United Fruit Company shit^ped to the ' 
United States 24,fi75,640 lamehes of bananaa. Counting 
a standard bniich an containing 144 individual bananas, a 
little arithmetic will show yon that this company, organized 
in 1899, is instnimental in bringing to the United States 
yearly more than 3,000,000»000 bananas, for whose cultiva- 
tion and prodnction the company employs more than 60,- 
000 men, a large fieet of ships, and places behind the 
project assets of over $80,i^0O,0O0, 

In these days when we are turning our ey^ to the pos- 
sibilities of industrial and commercial aecomplishment in 
lands other than our own, the conquest of the tropics in 
behalf of the banana enterprise by American business men 
is a story of inspiration and enchantment. 

It is a Haying frequently heard in the tropics, that 

nature knows how to grow bananas, but man had to leam 
how to ripen them.*' The history of how this lesson wa** 
learned cannot be more vividly revealed than in the example 
of the United Fruit Compajiy, which now stands in the 
forefront of the banana induf^try of the world — a company 
which is said to have put Central America on the com- 
mercial map. That small band of New England merchants 
who dared to venture on unchai-ted commercial seas about 
twenty years ago with a small initial Investment of only 
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taOyOOOt took » Oev UmI, ^'Sfliaa profits oa big sales." 
iijiiiMiliii i1 t]ie iMUiiiia htAasuj wfaich up to that 
, ton mify m hamwirm i^eeialt^. They eoneeived 
of bminc the land upon whicti tx> raise their 
Thqr depazted from the g«ii€rally aceepled rule 
itraling eiMnmeraal enerfies and insured their 
tfaa iMfitafafe dimAtie djstnrfaaneea of 
fajf weMam^ their aidnrars ud pam» 
\ oror Clibs, Jattiaiem and Central America. They madt 
at an €v|y dalt ia the pngiw of the enterpri« 
to fvise thdr own Hm atcefc for tram^yortation pm^ioieg 
and fw the in'T''"!—tf of their workmen, and th€^ now 
own more thoa SOyOOO toad of hTe stock, valued at more 
than $1,000^000. 

Theoo £iMitfbtad toajfifiw pKoeetofs of trade saw abo 
the neenilf of toSdii^r vaSfoadi and tramwajB and con* 
Gtraeting ^ps snit^de for earqring the most peridiable 
of prodneta to nordiem ports. The resnh of this f oresigM 
ia MflSSO niih» of railw^y^ and tramways owned or operated 
by this company, ^AAm^ to the firm*a aKta more than 
$10,000,000, tofdW with a great fleet of ships aggre^ting 
a tonnage of more than 400,000 tons and Tahied at upwards 
of $15,000,000. 

Not the least adfan^ge of this mterprise, 
partienlarljr for the fmit trade, exists in the 
"great white fleet whieh aeeommodates more than 
pa^ngerv and has introdoeed ao Mny taadreds of 
cam within thi«e toief ttQiag dajB to die tn|>ies. 

The proUema ooueeled with the banana industry ue 
many and Tarioos;, but the labor question Is cme always to 
be reekoned with. Modem production of thia frait is 
arried forward on saA a large seak that it has neeastated 
the importation of winkmen. The Fanaraa dirisicm of this 
company employs 7000 men and these are aeattered over 
plantations embracing more than 170 sqnare miks of iandt 
The laajoritr of these laboraa ana &ds in tho 
groTes of Central America aro aeg roe a fran Jamaiea' 
other klands of the We^ Indiea Atthoogfa the wages paid 
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by the large banana, companies are far larger than has ever 
before been offered in this part of the world, pracUeally 
as high as those given in the United States, it is well nigh 
impossible to tempt the average Central American native to 
work. Moreover many of them seem to be incapable of 
sustained manual labor* 

Generally speaking, there are three classes of people in 
Central America: the aristocracy, composed of the educated, 
land-owning and official class, who, as a rule, decline to 
interest themselves in business or in modem agriculture; 
8 small middle class which contains the men of salaried 
occupations and professions; and Indians composing num- 
berless tribes and following many customs excepting the 
habits of physical labor, for which they seem to hold an 
inveterate repugnance. Whether it is because he lives in 
a country where the conditions of soil and climate remove 
much of the incentive and necessity to w^ork, or whether, 
like some of his white brethren farther north, the Indian 
was bom la^, are questions for the ethnologists The Ameri- 
can, German or British business man, however, accepts 
these conditions and calls the West Indian Negroes by the 
tens of thousands to the various modem industries of 
Central and South America* 

No one should forget that the huge task of developing 
the neglected wilds of Central and South America is largely 
the task of the negro as far as manual labor is concerned, 
and in no part of the world has the black man proved more 
surely his raisan d'etre. 

After the visitor from the North has ridden for a hundred 
miles through such Central American banana sections as 
are found in the Changninola and Sixaola districts lying 
along the Caribbean coasts, and has beheld the 250 mil^ 
of carefully constructed railway, linking an area of 109,000 
cultivated acres of bananas belonging to the United Fruit 
Company, where the largest and choice bananas to be 
found anywhere in the world are raised, he will begin to 
realize that there are some Americans at least who have 
heard the call of the tropics as a chaUenge for industrial 
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enterprise. He wiH gain a new respect for his own coantry- 
men as well as learn to be chary about loose talk eoncern- 
ing the worthlessnesa of the negro race. It is the happy 
combination of uorthem capital and intelligent organiza- 
tion with the physical labor of the negro, who has found 
his natural habitat beneath southern skies, that is now cre^ 
ating the new wealth of these republics and reclaiming for 
the people of all lands the beneficent mes of the tropical 
wilderness* 

That this va:^ banana industry^ finding its home in the 
beautiful island of Jamaica and along the eoasts of tie 
Central American republics especially^ has made an 
enormous contnbutiou to the food welfare of the natiooSp 
cannot be denied. 

One of the cheapest food produetSj which in the fluctuat- 
ing periods of high and low food prices has maintained 
essentially the same low and even co^ one of the most 
difficult products to grow and to ship because of the reasons 
we have narrated, and by reason of the perishable character 
of the banana, this is now offered for sale in the Unit^ 
States and abroad at all times in the year for than 
the average prices eharged for hardy native fruits grown 
only a few miles from our city markets. This feat has 
been accomplished by the outlay of fortunes, and in fair 
competition between scores of banana companies operuthig 
In these tropics. 

The situation and the work of the banana compwiee 
which have been spending money and men so freely for the 
last twenty years have been summarized, thus, by an 
editori^ in liie Houston Post: 

How does it happen that the home grown apple Is placed 
beyond the reach of the average consumer and that the foreiga 
grown bananas increased in quality and decreased in price f The 
banana is a perishable fruit. It must be marketed immediately 
€n its importation* and the business is one whieh requires millions 
in inrestment and the risks inddent to fieets sailing in waten 
menaced by hurrieanea and northers. It is a farce when applet 
grown wjthin 10 mUes of St liOuis or Kw York seU by wei^t 
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for 10 times the priee charged for bananES shipped from Costa 
Rica or Colombia^ South Amerka. 

There is no secret about the low eost of bananas^ They are 
produced and handled on an enormous geak by companiea which 
put them on the market without the intervention of middlemen 
who extort large commissions. These companies have learned 
that there ii more money for them in selling a huge total of 
product at a low net profit than there is in extracting^ a high 
profit from small sales at prices prohibitive to the average con- 
sumer* When those in the apple businesa learn the lesson there 
will be more orchards, Ic^ apples rotting on the ground and 
more prosperity and happiness for all concerned. Consider the 
banana [ 

Bananas, like sugar, the other cheap and more or less 
uniform product as regards price, are being produced and 
marketed in line with scientific and comprehensive systems, 
thus avoiding the waste and losses consequent upon petty 
and badly manag'ed prodnction. No one can study this 
vmt business in the region of the American tropics with- 
out coming to the conclusion that the achievements of 
Americans in this remarkable field of trade may be dupli- 
cated in both kind and degree in many another line, given 
the same persistent spirit and daring that have actuated 
the leadership of such concerns as the United Fruit Com- 
pany and their able competitors in one of the most difficult 
fidda of industrifil production. 



CHAPTER XXVm 



WINNING SOUTH AMERICAN TBADB 

The material reBowtces of South America are in some importaiil 
respects eomplemeutao' to our owb; tbat continent is weak^ 
where North America is strongest as a field for maBofactoim; 
tt has eomparati^ely little coal and iron. In many lespeete tlie 
people of the two continents are complementary to each otJier; 
the Sotttb American is polite, refined^ ciikivated^ fond of literatore 
and of expregi^ion and of the graces and charms of life, while th^ 
North American is strenuons, intense, utilitarian. Where im 
accumuUtei they spend. While we have lesa of the cheerfc! 
philosophy which finds sources of happiness in the existing con- 
ditions of life, they have less of the inventive faculty which strfv^^H 
continually to increase the productive power of man and lower th^W 
cost of manufacture. The chief merits of the peoples of the two 
continents are different; their chief defects are different. Mutnal 
^Intercourse and knowledge cannot fail greatly to benefit botk 
Each can leam from the other; each can teach much to the other; 
and each can contribute greatly to the developmeut and prosperity 
^of the other, A large part of their products find no domestic 
competition here; a large part of our products will find no 
'dom^tic competition there. The typical conditions exist fof 
that kind of trade which is profitable, honorablcj and ben^caaJ 
to both parties, — Elihu Root 



The word "winning" is used with premeditatioia in the 
Bense of a race to be won, a race in which our competitort 
'are trained for the contest as we in the United States are 
^ot. 

South American trade will not be acquired merely by 
'Wishing for it, nor by writing pleasant compliments about 
Latin Americans, nor by patronizing South Americans, 
nor by a sudden dash of advertising, nor by starting busi* 

m 
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nass agencicB, All of these things have their place, hut it 
must be rememhered that the gaining of the greatest neutral 
market in the world is to represent a contest, and that 
this pearl of great price eommercially — ^the markets of a 
nchly developing contineiit — ^is to be won by tserious and 
inteUigent effort, by most thoughtful and statesmanlike 
organization, and by rendering the most efficient service of 
which onr best American brains and sHU are capable. 

Despite the fact of the world-wide business depression 
occurring in the latter part of 1920 and during the year 
1921j attended by world-wide deflation and the disorganiza- 
tion of money exchange, foundations have been slowly but 
tmly laid for a rehabilitated foreign trade with Latin 
America, 

The new trade with South America consequent upon the 
j European war developing our investments at home in new 
productive enterprises to the extent variously estimated 
j between $6,000,000,000 and $9,000,000,000 hai4 turned the 
' eyes of our manufacturers and traders particularly to tho 
I needs and opportunities of Latin Amerieau markets* The 
1 Government has assisted this new trade by new Federal 
statutes such as the Webb Law, the Edge Act, and certain 
shipping legislation intended to assist materially in aiding 
American commerce to compete successfully vrith European 
trade in South America, 

The Webb Law hat made powible eomhinationi of 
capital prohibited under the provisions of the anti-trust 
laws, making it possible for various manufacturing interests 
in the same or similar lines to combine as a unit for foreign 
commerce ratlier than maintaining extensive separata 
organizations. Already American companies have taken 
advantage of this Act. The subsidized foreign trade inter* 
ests of Great Britain and Germany and such ari*angements 
as those furnished by the Cartels of Germany, existing 
previous to the war, may be successfully matched. 

The aerviccH fumiBhed by the Webb Law to commerce 
have a duplicate in the Edge Act and its ^idvantage^i to 
banking. The organization of international banks with the 
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power to negotiate long term credits and the eodorseinezit 
of notes and bills in connection with foreign conimeroe 
transactions, together with the right to purchase Americas 
exporters' foreign bOk^ notes and obUgations, iasning 
against these their own acceptances, notes and debentures^ 
if a real irtep forward in fundamental foreign trade buHd* 
ing< There would seem to be a poasibilitj here of meeting 
the necessity for long term credits demanded by SoBth 
American houses, since the Edge Act makes possible tht 
extension not only of credit hut the loan of capital for the 
assistance of foreign trade. 

The organization, furthermore, of such bodies as the 
Foreign Trade Financing Corporation, together with the 
more thorough and sj'stematic construction of chamheni of 
commerce between North Ameriean and Latin Ameriean 
countries have heen a step in advance, making ready for 
new progress. The present administration has revealed it< 
sympathetic cooperation with Latin American trade and 
with Latin Americims generally by its passage of 
Colombian Treaty and by frequent sympathetic ntt 
by President Harding who has voiced the general tresS 
of feeling throughout the United State^j regarding an 
enlarged commerce with our Sonthern neighbors. 

The Panama Canal is another vital as^et to trade with 
Booth America and is destined to reveal a possibility for 
usefulness beyond anything known previonsi to or during 
the war. It may be said that we are just beginning to 
appreciate the advantage of the Panama Canal as m 
instrumentality for Pan-American commerce. In the 
calendar year 1920, the net tonnage of vessels passing 
through the canal aggregated 10^378,265 tons as againsi 
6,919,1^9 net tons in the calendar year 1919, 

The activity of the present Shipping Board and the afore- 
said sympathy of the Administration for overaeas oom- 
merce gives promise of legislation favoring American ship« 
ping interests, which is absolutely essential for the sucoeffl* 
ful transportation of our manufactured exports and the 
bringing home of the various raw materials and diverse 
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imports from foreign countries required for the up-bmlding 
of our industries and national life. 

In spite of the fact that tariff legislation and disciu^ion 
during the year 1920 has tended to create certain foreign 
antagonism, despite the fact that high protective tariff 
at this time of changing conditions tends to disregard the 
vast investments of our country in foreign lands^ there are 
indications which lead one to hdieve that the good sense 
of Americans vnU predominate over political partisanship 
and preference, and that tariff laws will be passed adapted 
to foster and to develop rather than to retard and nullify 
the many fundamental activities just mentioned for the 
promoting of American commerce. 

Given these new supports for our foreign trade^ there are 
still further essentials needed for winning South American 
confidence and gaining a permanent foothold among these 
]>rogrcssive peoples, whose continent is on the threshold 
of a vast awakening. 

It i.^ of prime importance for the welfare of the United 
States, as well as for these natimrj Ihemselvea to give aid 
to ih^jm repuhlieiSj hoih by capital ard by service. It 
important for the United States to gam tangible visibility 
in South Amme. by the aofml presence of Ammenn 
capital, uol in Air3ri'^ftn baulra simply, but sho in general 
bu'^iness f^ntrrn rises. It is essential for our biL«?ines5 houses 
to open branch offices and carry stocks in South America^ 
to invest, in their Iwnds and public utilities, to furnish 
capital for South American railways, port-works and irriga- 
tion enterprises, to assist them by funds as well as by 
engineers to tunnel their mountains, to open up their mines, 
to fuminh cities with electrical power for public service 
work, to build packing houses and meat refrigerating plants, 
and in general to amst South America to develop her latent 
resources and iudustrirs. 

In no oth(T w, will American l>miness gain a foot- 
hold in Latin America more qiiickly than by the u^e 
of enpitrJ combined with Rympatlietic cooperation with 
peoptea in the developn*eiit oi' their rich continent. 
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That trade foUowB tbf dollar is a tralsni. Soittli Ameii- 
caoB are Latins by heritage, and their tr^'litiotis differ fitii 
our AnglD-SaxoQ ones, bnl South Ament^ans are as 
as ar*^ the Chinese, or the EgyptiaDS, or the Ea.< 
or any oUier race when it eatncs to giviag a prefemee 
those who pour money into their €nuntr>''s deTelopninit 
One ue^s only to observe the hold of the Engtishman upon 
Argentina through the miltions of pounds spmt an 
ways in that country to realize the vatuo of mmey in 
meet as a pledge for future trade. 

It is sur|>nsmg even to Srsi travelers tn South Am 
to note the way in wMeh foreigners have gained a f 
hold in tbeir enterpriseBw Why do not the South Americ 
do these things for themselv^^, one asks* Why eall in 
foreign capital and foreign leadership in relation to siidi 
fnterprises as fumishing hydro-electric power to ran the 
tranmays and light plants of Kueh important dties as Bio 
de Janeiro and Sao Paulo f Or for packing house planta 
in Argentina and Brazil? 

Wliy has tlie Peruvian Corporation with its British 
hacking gained control of the great railway systems in 
Peru? What has brought American capital m i>ucoe8sfd^y 
to invest and promote large nitrate and copper inteirests 
in Chile and Peru? 

The answer to such queries lies far back in the historical 
and racial background of South America. For centuries 
this country lay beneath the spell and control of medieval 
Spain and Portugal. 

The Spaniards and the Portuguese of the sixteenth cen- 
tury were great explorers, hardy adventurers, and bom 
to endure hardships of the severest kind on sea and land* 
But they were not coloniiera as were our early American 
settlers. Agriculture and the routine of daily toil on farms 
were repugnant to them. These early gentlemen advai- 
turers, exploiting chiefly the country's precious metals, 
earing only for the treasure of South America for them- 
selves and their kings in the old country, gave South 
America a bad start as far as internal^ national, industrial 
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and agTictiltiiral devdopment was concerned. Furthermore, 
the natural proelivities of the Latin race for politics, for 
gentlemanly pursuits, for the literary and artistic side of 
life were encouraged at the expense of training in the prac- 
tical utilitarian enterprises primarily needed to conquer the 
land and to erect industrialism. Consequently, when these 
states threw off the yoke of the mother countries in the 
early days of the nineteenth century, they found their 
republics with an intelligent and cultured class at the 
summit of society^ with no middle class, and below a more 
or less ignorant and primitive laboring population com- 
posed largely of Indians and mestizos, with many negroes 
in the tropical secftions. Altogether the population was like 
helpless children in the midst of their riches of natural 
resources, which required above aU the modem arts of 
science and modern industry to unlock their treasures. 

It was natural, therefore, for Latin Americans to turn 
to the British, to the Germans, and to the North Americans, 
not only to furnish the mechanical appliances, but also the 
means and the men with which to establish the basic founda- 
tions for their material prosperity. While these countries 
can boast of great patriots like Bolivar* Valdivia, San 
Martin and Bartolome Mitre, they have lacked such leaders 
as Fulton, and Mors**, Edison^ and ITarnman, To-day in 
the larger republics like Peni, Chile, Argentina^ Brazil and 
Uruguay. invc^*ments are practically as safe as in the 
United i^tat^s, since revolutions of any moment have been 
conspicuous by their absence in these iTpublic^ for many 
years. The $500,000,000 or more of American investment 
in looms to South America may well be doubled to the 
mutual advantage of both countries. 

The opportunities for showing South Americans that we 
believe in them and want their trade at present are great 
and none of them more important than the opportunity of 
lai^e American combines to assist these South American 
republics in a financial way, taking in return both excellent 
security and the promise of future trade. Mark«*ts foUow 
financial investmeotsi 
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Another necessity in graining commercial Ptanding in 
South Anerica lies iu the realization that Irade m'lSt go 
both ways between the northern and aoathem p«Drtions 
this continent. South America has invaluable products and 
raw materials to send to us, such as the copper, nitrates, 
and animal products of Chile ; the wheat, wool, hides and 
meat products of Argentina, Uruguay and Patagonia; the 
copper, sugar, cotton, petroleum, and alpaca of Pern; the 
tin, silver, and other minerals of Bolivia ; the cocoa, ivory, 
nuts, hats and rubber of Ecuador; the rubber, coffee, tim- 
ber, sugar, leather, and manganese of Brazil; and the 
cocoa, coffee, copper, rubber, hides, bananas and metals of 
the northern Caribbean republics. 

In return these nations want our manufactured products 
of all kinds. They need our agricultural and railv^ay 
machinery, our chemical products, our automobiles, onr 
dectrical appliances and tools, our industrial equipments 
for mills and factories, and alHo our technical experts and 
engineers to assist in the construction of their new mechan- 
ical, agricultural and mining establishments. 

There was never such an opportunity for this reciprocity 
of trade as at present with new steamship lines, both for 
passengers and cargo down the West Coast between New 
York and Valparaiso, and new lines of ships inaugurated 
down the East Coast, together with other sailings between 
New Orleans and the West Indies and South American 
Caribbean porta, and to the Pacific Coast through the 
Panama Canal. 

The British follow their traditional method of winning 
trade by sending commissions and delegations in their own 
ships to Ciiile and to other countries, using the means of 
friendly acquaintanceship between business men — a trc^- 
mendous leverage, in (gaining South American t^ade. 

It nil st be lememhered also that sentiment and favorable 
regard bom of knowing the people with whom we trade are 
vital factors in securing commercial footholds in Latin 
America. It is necessary for Americans to study the prob- 
lem of what South Americans want from us quite as much 
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as to plan what we want to sell to them, if we expect to 
build up a strong, permanent foreign business with these 
natioBS. 

Unless South America as well as North America prospera 
by our trade relationships we cannot in the long run b6 
sueeessfuL It is encouraging to note that our import as 
well as our export trade with South America has been 
rapidly increasing^ as the following statistics will show. 

Total value of raercbandise imported from and exported to 
South America by the Uuited Statjes during September and the 
nine months ending September , 1921, compared with correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year: 

MoHTH OF Seftembeb, 1021 





1921 


1930 




117,092,114 


$62,534,534 




13,913,116 


64,470,689 



NiNB Months Ending with September, 1921 





1921 


1920 




1224,047,977 


$637,608,910 




228,485,942 


431,552,496 



Twelve Months Ending June 30. 





1913 


1921 




$217,734,629 


$483,249,987 




146,147,993 


523,450,650 



Allusion hRs already bfrn ma tie to the fact (hut the 
South Anufriuuu ia viitM m(> 'C lamnly rfi'iitm^eat than 
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are the people in the colder climates of onr Anglo-Saxon 
laud. Feelings lie near the surface in Latin America as 
they do in Japan. Criticism of South American habits 
life or buHixLcss procedure is inimical to gaining trade with 
these people. Salesmen and advertisers dealing with South 
America lihould remember that as a rule there is no color 
line among these republics and that the attitude toward 
women is different by tradition than it is with us. 

It should alsoibe remembered that a ^strong Oriental straio 
permeates Houth America, having heeTi inii*^ritcd from 
Moorish ancestors in Spain and Poritigal through the 
mingling f>f the Moorish races with those of the Iberian 
Peninsula for upwarfls of eight centuries. 

When, therefore, the South American shudders at talk* 
jng husine^ with the brusque directness of the Northerner 
and requires politeness and gentlemanly deportment as an 
introductory means to talking business the North American 
will do well to fall into line, and ''when in Borne do as the 
Romans do," The adaptability of the Germans has greatly 
assisted their enterprises in winning South American trade. 
They have studied carefully the South American *s tempera- 
men t, liis wants and his character. They have learned 
Spanish and Portuguese before going to these republics 
and have considered seriously the question of the **wlmt" 
and ''how** of South American business. 

If the North American manufacturer or exporter in send- 
ing his agents to South America, or in his first letters, 
or through his personal contact with these people always 
will keep in mind the necessity of putting himself in the 
South America's place and securing the mental point of 
view of his customer he will seldom have difficulty in ob- 
taining bufiine^ or conducting it. Half of the trade errors 
with South Americans have occurred through this ina- 
bility or inattention on the part of American business 
men* 

A vital essential in winning Latin Amerienn trade also 
resides in the proper adjustment of our methods of bua- 
mm to suit the Latin American desirft^ and t*^iiip<imtiicttU 
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Tiis topic is hactneyed CBougt, but so long as we are loBing 
South American trade by our indifference to certain details 
of business intercourse and procedure it is a subject that 
must be considered. 

In spite of the enthusiastic admiration of North America 
by South Americans by reason of the results of American 
participation in the kte war, the moat recent observations 
in these southern republics prove that no amount of admira- 
tion and sentiment will take the place of business methods 
approved in South America in winning trade. Business is 
business in South America and when it cornea to economics 
the South American will favor Germany, Prance, England, 
Japan, or any other country which caters most carefully 
to bis national demands and idios>aicrasi(^< 

The situation along this line was expressed by a business 
man returning from South America whose views were 
published in the New York Times. Among other things he 
said; 

It ia nnfortnnate that Americaii buainees men have not don« 
all they should hnvB done to follow up tbe great wave of admira- 
tion for their country which has swept over South America* The 
total volume of Amerieati trade with South America is greater 
than it was before the war, but the fact remains that Americans 
have not been able to hold aU the gain wliich the war brought 
to them. Importers in South American republics have turned 
again not only to Great Britain but also to Germany. This ia 
true of some of the most pro-Ally business houses in Argentina 
and elsewhere* It means that German methods of doing business 
in South America are so astute, the prices quoted by German 
houses io low, that anti-German sentiment is all too frequently 
not proof agamst the hope of business advantage. Orders 
are being placed by South American houses for German goods 
even when there is great uncertainty as to when th^ can be 
delivered. 

I venture to predict that if the Germans can get raw materials 
they will get back 00 per cent of the business which they had in 
South America before the war, unless tbey are met by American 
and other competitors with methods like their own^ or by other 
methods which may prevent them from forging ahead by applica- 
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tion of tlie bnBin^ meUiods t^hidi liaTe setred ihem m well i& 
the past You have no idea of the thoraugbness with whieh the 
Qermiuis work. The EogliBb have of late become more and mom 
formidable competitors^ but the Germans are ^ill preeminent $b 
salesmen* It isn*t that th§ South AmericaiiB Uke them par- 
tieuUrly. They don't. They simply buy where the buying ss^mA 
best. 

The Germans study native South America idioeyiicrasiea with 
minute care. For instancci when an Argentine merchant beeomes 
a proud father the German merchant with whom be has bad 
dealings los^ no time in eentlini: him a card of con^ahilatjoa 
That tickles the Argentine, and it is more than likely that^ other 
thin^ being equal, it will dispose him kindly toward the Teuton 
when the time comoa for placing orders. Some Englishmen are 
learning bow to do that sort of little courtesy — but how many 
American business men would Chink it worth whUet 

The business metliods which Americans need to watch 
have to do also with the study of the hours of doing huu- 
ness in South America, which in many sections are quite 
different from the business hours in the United States; 
salesmen's methods, requiring far more courtesy and defer* 
ence than at home; and having regard for **maU days'* 
when calling upon customers as well as discarding haste 
and bustle. 

Legal formalities should be taken up with the American 
Consul when opening business houses, branches, or agencies, 
together with an effort to keep out of Latin Americaii 
courts; a study should be made also of custom-house fees 
and procedures. Banking methods most desired by Latin 
Americans should he studied, never forgetting the inevitable 
fact that South Americans r^uire credit, packing and 
prompt attention to orders from us equal to the serviee 
they have been accustomed to receive from European 
countries. 

Although there is in certain republics of South America 
some jealousy of the United Stat^ (los yanquis) there is 
no widespread feeling of liostility in South America towards 
us. On the other handj we believe that for the moit part 
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there is a decided admiration for the industrial and busi- 
ness efficiency of North Americans. 

If such essential points as the foregoing are emphaBized 
by our exporters and manufacturers^ there is no reason 
why the volume of trade between the two Amerieas should 
not mount up increasingly. It should always be remem- 
bered, however, that to win South American trade we must 
consider that the capture of South American markets is 
dependent upon the winning of the South American heart 
and his respect, as well as the buying and selling of goods* 
This ^oll reqxiire the combined best efforts and thought 
of the manufacturer, the export manager^ the salesman 
and the advertiser. Let no one doubt, however, that 
this combined effort wUl pay abundantly in future 
results. 



COMPABATIVE INFORMATION RELATIVE TO THE 
EXPORT AND OIPORT BUSINESS OP SOUTH 
Al^lERlCA 




The following facts reveal the general trend of foreign 
trade, together with the leading products of South America, 
with five of the chief nations interested in commerce, with 
these republics for the year 1917 {the last year for which 
reports are made up from various countries), and also facts 
eonceming Qemian trade with South America for the pre- 
war year of 1913, 

Figures for the years 1918 and 1920 would show con- 
siderable increases, but the general comparative ratio of 
South American trade with the countries named has re- 
mained approximately the same. As to the year 1921^ there 
has been a falling off in both the export and import trade 
of South America, practically with all of the countries 
named, the condition of money exchange working certain 
hardships to the trade of the United States with South 
America: 
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Aboentina 

Exports: Meat, wheat, flax, com, oats, quebmcho. 
importe : Foodstuffs, iron and steel maimfactufes^ oils and Am* 

1917 





Imports from 


Exports to 


United States. 


164,989,021 


$156,432,611 




39,056,403 


156,021,608 




21,811,554 


70,029,308 




25.421,356 




1913 






SS0,996pl03 


160,024,558 


BHAZIL 




Blxporte^ Coffee, rubber, cocoa, sugar, hides, manganfieeu 


Imports: Coal, wheat, steel products, paper, cement* ^ 


1917 






Imports from 


Exports to 


United States 


S98,722,602 


1130,987,909 




37,713,580 


35,817,290 




8,456,017 


39,272,267 




4,152,127 


22.950,693 


1913 






$56,973,330 


»i4,333,640 
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' Chile 

Exports: Nitrate of soda, copper, wool, iodine. 
Imports 1 Textiles, coal, isteel, exploaives. 

1917 





Imports from 


Exports to 




163,534,755 


1155,006,103 




23,565,591 


55,388,670 




5,152,006 


11,657,554 


Italv 


1913 






$29,578,138 


$30,830,378 



Bolivia 

Exporta: Tin, rubber, antimony, copper, tungsten. 
Imports: Textiles » steel, breadstuflR, explosives. 

1917 





Imports from 


Exports to 


United States ,. 


$i,355,285 


$ 22,193,030 




1,683,821 


35,225,550 


France. ........... . 


286,400 


1,672,630 


1913 






$7,835,632 


$3,109,758 
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Pbb0 

Exports: Sugar, cotton, copper, wool, oik. 
Imports: Coal| textiles^ wheat, lumber, meat^ 



1917 





Imports from 


Exports to 


Uoited States...... 

United Kingidom. * 


$42,789,713 
9,415,047 
1,094,963 
1,210,333 

013 

$5,132,039 


$53,251,224 
18,457,861 
425,629 


Italy 


1 




ECUADOB 

E:iports^ Cocoa, panama hats, gold, coSet, hides, ivory, nuts. 
Imports: Textiles, foodstulE^ machineiy, dni^, hardware. 

1917 ^ 




Imports from 


Exports to 


United States 


$.5,942,502 
2,463,951 
325,081 
195,2S3 


$12,794,467 
109,215 
1,449,58& 
142,652 


Italy lii^frnitt^^.q.* 



1913 

Oenaany I 11,563,129 I $2,627,363 
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Colombia 

Exports: CofTee, gold, bananas, bides. 
Imports: Teriiles, steel, lumber, machinery. 



1917 





Imports from 


Exports to 


United States.,.. 


$14,500,000 
7,000,000 
500,000 
400,000 

9ia 

$4,012,000 


$30,000,000 
700,000 
450,000 
150,000 

$3,216,200 




] 


1 YElfEETrELA d 

EiqKirts: Coffin, <K>coa, balata^ hides^ gold. 1 
Imports: Tesctiles, dmgiB, flour^ macbmery. 1 

^ 1917 1 




Imports from 


Exports to 


United Stat^ 

United Kingdom 


$15,561,807 
3,654,582 
949,771 
279,915 

913 

$2,586,986 


$12,792,584 
1,143,004 
2,863,364 
280,000 

$5,563,768 




1 
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E]iport»: Wool, meats, hides. 

Importa: Foodstuffs, h&rdwaiei naval atx^ree, machmeiy. 



1917 





ImportB from 


Esportfl to 


United States. 


120,177,054 
12,10S»030 
2,401,088 
1,739,128 

913 

$8,076,714 


$26,067,484 
19,224,545 
16,087,330 
H,64S,S73 

$13,807,580 


Italy, 

] 


Pakaquay ^ 

E^cports: Hides, yerba mat4j petit grain, quebmcho. H 
Importa: Textiles, foodstuff b, madnneiy, chemicals. 

1917 ' 




Imports from 


Erporta to 


United Kingdom 


$1,515,604 
2,609,346 
473,687 
500,000 


$358,911 
58,953 
311,928 
321,575 





Gcnnany 



1913 

.1 $2,176,606 



»1, 198,685 
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Bhitibh Guiaha 

Ezportfi: Bugftr, mnif balata, rice* 

Imports: Textiles, flour^ fertilizers, mAchinery, 



1917 





Imports from 


Exports to 


United States. » 

Unit'ed Eingdom 


$5,^10,238 
4,560,978 


$770,519 
9,171,874 


French Guiana 

Exports : Cocoai phosphates, gold^ hides, 1 
ImportB: live Btoek, textiles, provisionB, M 

1908 




Imports from 


Exports to 


United States 


$33,136 


$335,174 


Dutch GtriAKA 

Exports: Sugar, rum, cocoa. J 
1 Total South American Trade 

1917 




Imports from 


Exports to 


United States , . . 

United Kingdom 


$325,222,313 
134,005/43 
28,993,661 
33,898,140 

913 
$187,177,377 


$603^085,486 
303,114,645 
145,615,217 
68,177,022 

$163,913,870 


Italy 


1 




Along with this widening of the American's interest in 
E world-wide activity of trade, there comes the inevitable 
possibility of carrying his ideals with his ideas around the 
world- Although * * business is busing " in China or Brazil^ 
as it is in New York or Chicago^ nevertheless the personality 
of the business man, his motives, his characteristics and 
his idealism^ — all these are contagious influences and are 
quite sure to be contributed in more or less degree to those 
with whom he enters into trade. 

What can the American contribute through his idealism 
along the routes of foreign commerce T Is there something 
intangibly subtle and vital in our Americanism that ii 
worth while to be passed along through contact with otber 
people! If we gain much from the old world and from 
Latins and Orientals, do we not also have the privilege of 
giving much of that peculiar quality which has always set 
apart the American and made him in the minds of many 
peculiar and distinctive f 

am a democrat and a dreamer/* were the words with 
which I heard one of our prominent American foreign 
traders characterise himself. He was the head of a large 
and influential firm, closely related to contemporary life 
at home, and interrelated with many trade lines reaching 
out to the ends of the earth. His whole career had been 
involved in a myriad of business interests and details worlds 

420 
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removed, as it would seem, from the land of dreams. One 
would have called this man sueeessful^ practical, and highly 
effieient, but hardly an idealist, yet knowing the man 
intimately would prove to any observer that he waa an 
idealist^ — a utOitarian idealist. 

In a land where the word utility is ubiquitousj and in an 
atmosphere where a dreamer is supposed to be a visionary, 
the union of the two in one individual would seem at first 
to be an irreconcilable anachronism. I believe, notwith- 
standing, that the idealism of the twentieth century Ameri- 
can is a very real thing, and that it has never been more 
aecurately designated than in a phrase written by Prof* 
John R, Commons in an article contributed to the Inter- 
collegiatE Magazine in 1909: ** Utilitarianism is the democ- 
racy of idealism*" 

It is this inexplicable idealism in the midst of the prae- 
tical, the marriage of the imagination with modern applied 
science, the secularizing of the mind and the human spirit, 
and the bringing out of drl^ams into the light of a demo- 
cratic day, that distinguishes present day America. No 
other country by location or tradition has been so conducive 
to the drawing out of a useful idealism, or to making the 
mystic and the scholar practical and serviceable to the 
community. The vast distribution of wealth, the marvels 
of seientific exploration and industry, surpassing the won- 
ders of the Egyptians, the strain of the Puritan, all set 
in an atmosphere of democratic obligation, remarkable busi- 
ness instinct and cooperation, have furnished an alluring 
and enchanting field for the development of a quality of 
idealism heretofore uncommon among men. 

This tendency uniting ideals with praetice and bridging 
the gulf between dreams and action is seen in a hundred 
ways, and it is far more general than is usually appreciated* 
The word spiritual, for example, is rapidly losing its former 
pious significance^ and is becoming naturalized in the society 
of other words connected with the higher nature of man in 
his everyday life, American religion musft not simply be 
good, it must be good for something. We are not so mneh 
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inclm^ed to say ''The Beautiful and the Good," but with 
Goethe, "The Beautiful is the Good,'* The scientist for 
a time seemed to be getting the best of the humanist and 
the scholar, but there are abundant evideuoes at present of 
the secularizing of all education and attachiug the specialist 
in the theories of economics, politics, and social and applied 
science especially, to the chariot wheels of modem gofem- 
ment, modem business and modem philanthropy. 

Indeed the shuttle runs back and forth with remarkable 
swiftness and ease between the real and the ideal worlds* 
Ideals in the loftiest reaches of democracy, the purification 
of political life, both in the nation and munieip^ty 
and in the honest conduct of trade, are becoming regnant 
without the reformers and the reformed reco^ijdng them 
as ideals. They often masquerade under the guise of *'good 
government" or "good business.'* Ideals of regulation iii 
businc^ and trade and the inter-relation of vast corporate 
interests which were like the political party platforms be- 
fore election of twaity-five years ago (counsels of perfee* 
tion to be edited but not executed), have in these days 
come so near actualization that even the sins of the fathers 
are being visited upon the children of '*big business/* 
When the laws for correction and reform of abus^ in trade 
and organized occupations do not come fast enough, we 
form commissions to investigate, and from the inexontble 
searchlights of these latter idealizing bodies nothing and 
no one is exempt, from the biggest insurance company to 
the bigg^t revivalist, and what the investigators miss in 
details of depravity the newspapers supply* 

These utilitarian ideals are in fact about the most com* 
mon and prominent things amongst us at present. As they 
sweep the ranks of society we do not always call them 
ideals. As a nation we abhor the trail of pharisaism and 
the semblance of piety. We idealize our character under 
the head of "standards of conduct," or "respectability,** 
but it is fairly safe to say that there is no place on God's 
footstool where moral ideals of conduct are more universally 
respected or where the absence of them is more fatally 
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blighting to reputation or success than in the United 
States. 

Strange as it may seem, it is in the person of the Ameri- 
can business man, practical, level-headed, all bujeiness^ that 
this current of the ideal is clearlj, often most clearly, seen. 
His big-heartedness is often in proportion to hi* blunt 
directness. Get a bit below the surface and you wiU find 
frequently a nature steeped in sentiment. 

At the call of distress, either at home or abroad, his 
purse strings are loosened u*ith a prodigality that marks 
the fanatic. In his business office he may be as austere 
as the statue of Memnon. but in his home or in company 
of his friends he is as fuii of idealistie feeling and often 
of romanticism as the East Indian schoolboy. 

The average American man of affairs, as soon as he gets 
past the persiflage of group conversation to his heart-to- 
heart talk with you in quiet, will lead yon to the little 
holy of holies of his own personal ideals, to some fine worth 
while issue, without which, notwithstanding his dollars, 
hia sky scrapers, and his automobiles, he would be poor 
indeed. 

This vision seen in and through his work is the only 
thing that makes the American's inveterate toil something 
eke than drudgery. Save to the aged clerk with his silver 
hair, and those destined followers in the race of life whose 
duties are the bars of habit, work in America is not a 
"squirrers wbeeL" The English Wi^ley once said, **I 
can plod/' The American says, **I can plod if I can see 
something ahead to plod for," 

In this country of vast dreams and huge fulfillments 
idleness is a rusty sword in the soul, but work that has 
no point to it turns the iron round, and is even more 
excruciating* The resiliency of the American spirit is 
proverbial. It is bom of hilltop visions of work that 
is profitable to do, of new empires beyond the sea to 
conquer, the endeavor that gets one om 

Everything must be charged with a more or lees useful 
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idealism. A btisiness man said to a dergymaii, wbo urged 
him to Join im cburch. 



If th^re is anything I can da that will really cooBt, I wiH 
iUf hut I don't want to join tli£ ebnrcb jtast to sit mwmd 
sing. 



The United States is pnobaMy the most distastcfol atmos- 
phere unaginable for the man without a **job"; it is also 
almost a prison house to the man who feels that his job 
is not worth while. It is this intuitive sense that he hai 
taken hold of a great work that explains much of the 
American's enthusiajsm and unquenchable buoyancy. Dr. 
Eliot m reported to have said at one time concerning Mr. 
Roosevelt, that he had never "grown up." Was it not, 
however, in that ever- renewed idealism, in the pushing 
power of undisillusioned y(Tuthj as mighty as it is at times 
miataken, in that resi^itless energy bom of new and unful- 
filled dreams of human progress, that our late ex-President 
typified the American spirit! Utilitarian idealism is the 
reign of a high ideal in the midst of useful labor. It ii 
doing a practical thing with a spiritual motive. 

It was with this thought of the ideal penetrating the real 
in tho American temperament that we asked a prominent 
manufacturer engag<^ in sending his products the world 
around, what he considered to be the leading business 
ideal*' of the American. '*The leading business ideal!" 
The manufacturer slowly repeated my question after ma 
He had just returned from a month of travel among tho 
branches of the firm in the Middle West, and it seemed an 
opportune time to get from him a comprehensive answer. 
He placed his cigar on the comer of his desk and his eye 
followed down the lofty corridor of skyserapeig that dark- 
ened WiUiam Street: 

In a word, I should say, the square deal — both ways. 

This man who answered my question was not an apostle 
of "big business" J he was not a socialist ; he was not a 
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dreamer. He was a typical busiiiess man of moderate 
means as fortunes in America go to-day, and possessed with 
perhaps somewhat more than the average thoughtfulness. 
He was of native stock, without hyphen in hig name or hia 
nature, a aelf-respectiiig eitben and householder. He was 
the kind of man who helps to form the great national 
vertebra of the United States. 

Was this popular statement of democracy fioraething the 
man had inherited t Was it a part of that more or less 
loosely arranged sentiment of equality that floats aU too 
frequently in the atmosphere of the country? What was 
behind the statement f What did he mean by ^*the squaro 
deal"! 

Square-dealism is coming to mean a very real thing in the 
United States, something far more useful and practicable 
than a lawyer's glittering generality. To the college boy 
it means that clean athletics and clean scholarship and clean 
living are far more likely to bring him recognition and 
honor among his fellows than their opposites, and that 
trickery and dissipation that were passed off as eleverneas 
and marl^ of manliness twenty*five years ago, now stamp 
him as an undesirable in college and load him with an 
oppressive heritage for a start in business or professional 
life. To the congressman sustained by a rising public 
opinion in morals of states, the square deal has meant the 
repeal of the Panama Canal bUl, in the interests of a square 
deal, not for ourselves simply, but also for our national 
neighbors. To the modem self-respecting business man 
it has meant an increasing ambition to be well thought of 
by one's business associates, both at home and abroad, to 
gain and to hold creditable standing, and to maintain one's 
self-respect in the world of affairs. To the tradesman it 
signifies the reputation for just dealing, to give for a dollar 
a dollar's worth, and the growing belief that to make a 
customer is better than to make a sale. 

A real estate man put the matter thus: 

Most men desire to live so that other men say, ^Hia word Is &9 
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good ae bk bond.' Most of tli6 men I know prefer to have otbff 
men think of them aa good rather tban clever. They may dmn 
to merit both of these quaMcatioiifi attributed to them, but would 
prefer the former. 

The friends of the late Charles Froliman stated^ witli 
justifiable pride in their associate, that a contract was never 
necessary between him and his workers, that Frohmaa'a 
word was sufficient. 

These ideals of square businc^ dealing which have be- 
come more and more a fact iu the United States, need to 
be applied more rigorously than ever before to all matters 
involved in foreign trade* It has been too often the fact 
that methods of business conducted npon strict inte^ty 
at home have not been so easy to carry to foreign lands. 
The fact of distance has seemed to complicate the code of 
morals of business men and this m not true simply of 
Americans. For example during the business depre^ion 
of 1920, tho matter of cancellations of goods and the look- 
ing out for number one, sometimes regardless of legitimate 
trade, were characteristics of certain firms not simply of 
one, hut of many nations. In this new day of world-wide 
industrial and commercial interchange of thonght, of 
products, and of life in general, there should be no stoppage 
of right ideals and right codes of business at shore lines. 
A deal that is illegitimate and crooked in domestic trade 
should be considered unjustifiable in foreign trade* On the 
other hand, every bit of progress which has been made to 
make these business relationships clean and straight at 
home, should be carried along the rontea of commeree 
wherever onr business activities go, 

America is coming of age in a period of unexampled 
opportunity in world affairs. Her fancied isolation has 
been rudely shattered. The present world conflict, with its 
earth shaking influences, by its tremendous effect upon 
our economic, industrial and emotional life, already has 
awakened the nation at a destined moment to the fact that 
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can no longer exist on a continent apart, but that we 
have become by the arbitrament of time and tragedy of 
circumstance a part and parcel of world responsibility. 
America is siminioned to cultivate an aptitude for altruism 
in her young manhood, and her future as a great or small" 
civili2ation hangs upon her present choice. Henceforth, 
if we are to make the gift of our forefathers — that sacred 
deposit of freedom — meaningful, we must be ready with 
foresight and wisdom heretofore unsnmmoned to take our 
burden of world obligation, as well as to prepare to care 
for the enlarging interests that are our own. Whether busi- 
ness ideals and business interest which are particularly 
American shall be carried through such influences as a 
League of Nations, a plan of disarmament, through our 
diplomatic or consular representatives, or through those 
trade ambassadors who reach even more intimately every 
part of the earth, the main issues persist — shall we make 
world trade a part and parcel of domestic trade in that 
the same standards of equity and justice shall be present 
whether the American is deding in Madagascar, Shanghai, 
Valparaiso or New York! 

Onr fathers brought to our shores from Europe in their 
frail sailing ships a precious endowment with which to 
inform and to actuate the young republic. They were the 
ideals of political and religious freedom. These ideals have 
not yet been fully perfected in our hands, but they have 
been fostered and extended in a legion of ways among our 
own citizenship as well as among those who have sought 
homes on our shores. These ideals have permeated all our 
institutions. They have made an atmosphere for American 
hopes and American enterprises. We of to-day may be 
called upon in the new morning of America's maturity, in 
the very dawn of her spiritual strength, as the nnhoBtile 
representatives of her wealth and insight, to send back to 
Europe and the old world this prieeless spirit of idealism, 
not in the terms of battleships, but in the language of 
prosperity and trade, not wearing the insignia of militaiy 
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conquest, but clothed in the garments of peaceful and 
legitimate business. 

''0 mighty Lord of Trade's high running sea 
Grant us an ehco of that distant main . . • 
Beyond dark waves of danger to attain 
The coast of Courage, strand of Bravery. 

Grant an assurance and a hope more free. 
That over stiller waters we may gain. 
At length, a vaster vision, not in vain. 

Of Thine eternal opportunity. 

Prepare a highway in this wilderness of wanton wayi 

of traffic • . • 
A new heart of love and law and justice in the mart; 
A loftier view of commerce, limitless . . . 
That sees therein no end Thou wouldst not bless 
No consummation other than Thou arf 
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resources and language re- 
quirements, 195* 
s*e!ling motor trucks to, 30, 
strengthening American trade 

with, 271 ft. 
trade with Amenca^ 276, 
transportation in, 278» 
China Trade Act, ontlined in 
report of Mr, Dyer, 
273 ff. 

C.I,F. arid other foreign trade 
terms defined and ex- 
plained, 213, 



Commisaion house, described, 
20 if. 

Commons, John R,, quoted, 421. 
Consuls, American, duties out^ 

lined, 253 ft. 
Corse, Frederick M*p reasons 

for trade failure in 

Russia, 356, 
Cotton, Egyptian, 326, 
Courses suggested for foreign 

trade preparation, 105, 
Credits, foreign, how arranged 

and wisdom of, 175 ft. 
Cuba, agricultural and Indus- 
trial wealth and markets, 

392 ff. 

Csecho- Slovakia, trading with 
U. 8., 386. 

Darwin, Charles ^ quoted re« 
garding successful life 
work, 55, 

Decalogue^ of foreign salesmen, 
39, 40, 

Department of the Interior, 
Wash, D. C, train mg 
for foreign commerce, 
70 ff. 

Dewey, Prof. John, describes 
Chinese, 282, 

Diplomatic and Consular Serv- 
ice, work outlined and 
described, 250 ff. 

Direct exporting, explained, 
22 ff. 

Dollar, Robert, regarding oper^* 
ation of ships, 134, 

Drum, John S,, quoted on in* 
vestment, 0. 

Du Pont de Nemours Export 
Co,, concerning training 
for foreign commerce, 
74 ff, 

Dntch East Indies, books de- 
scriptive of, 120, 
Dutch Guiana, exports of, 410, 
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ByeTr Mr-t of House of H«p- 
resentatives, regard] 
China Trade Act, 272 ft. 

Eastman Kodak Co., training 

employees, 80. 
Ecuador, ebief exports and im- 
ports of, 416* 
Edge Aet^ advantages for for- 
eign banking, 403^ 
Edison, Thomas, quoted regard- 
ing geniua, 54. 
why popular in U, S., 371. 
Education, American ichools in 
Near East, 327. 
Egyptian schools, 334. 
English public schools train- 
ers of British traders, 
38L 

IB Philippines, 289. 
Japanese literacy, 296. 
Edwards, Amelia B., describes 

Egyptians, 335. 
Egan, Dr« Maimce Francis, 
connection with treaty 
for Vir^ti Islands, 252. 
^SypU character and progrees, 
333 if. 

exports and imports to and 

from U. 8., 326. 
new industrial order of, 

335. 

Emerson, quoted, 51, 420. 

on foreign countries, 369. 
England, achievements in 
Egypt, 331. 
commerce with Hu^ia, 350. 
influenoe on the East, 313, 
Europe, suggested bibliography 
for foreign trade study, 
114 ff. 

trade with the new, 385 ff. 
Evans, Henry, regarding ma* 

nne insurance, 138. 
Exchange, dollar exdiange in 

Near East, 325. 



Exporting^ dtmi mcpahmgrn- 

the €spoft nkenliatit, 17 f . 

things to be kept in wmir 1 
Export trade, a nee^easity, 51 
Export trade papers, impor- 
tance as fcroign tnde 
media, ^45. 

Fang, Dr. Wu Ting, quoted i^- 
ative to Chinese nature 
and tendencies, ^4 

Far East, The, hihHograplij 
for foreign trade sto^i 
117 ff. 

newspapers and peoodtals 
aa adveftiaing^ 
248, 

Farrell, Jamea A^ speelBc mig- 
giestions for bandting 
shipping arraogemeatft, 

134 C 

Financing* Great Britain past 
master in ^mlits, et^.( 
364. 

Ford, L. C. and Thomas F.. 
quoted relative to Eag- 
land'S world-wide inve^- 
tnent trade policy, 363* 

Foreign Exchange and Bank- 
ing, hibHography of, 
122 ff. 

Foreign Trade, actual exainpf« 
of procedure of for* 
eign trade flnancinfr 
181 ff. 

American commerce eom- 

pared with British in 

India, 298, 299. 
American commerce with 

Russia, 348 ff. 
American, historical growth 

of, 127. 
American industrial exhibit 

su^eeted for Chiua, 

279. 
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Foreign Trade, American trade 

I with Africa, 333 ff. 
begins with resources at 
home^ 11, 
baying agencies of American 
firms in Near East, 328. 
cnneejlation of contracts^ 
426, 

Caribboan xDarketSf 391 if. 
commerce of U. S. in rela- 
tion to other nations^ 
13. 

commaree with Bulgaria, Ser- 
bia, Roumauia, Southern 
Russia and P e r 8 i 
331 ff, 

comparative export and im- 
port busineiis with South 
America, 413. 
cooperation needed^ 10. 
correspondeneej 47. 
credit va. cash policy, 175 ff. 
definition of foreign trade 

terms, 205 £F* 
doing businea with the new 

Europe, 385 ff. 
East Indian markets^ 296 ff. 
far-sighted policy of Eng- 
land, 360. 
financing of, 171 
general bibliography, 122, 
how foreign shipments are 
paid for, credits, etc., 
173 ff. 

knowledge of export business 

required, 12. 
knowledge of foreign peoples 

required, 4. 
requirements of, 1 ff. 
resources and markets United 
Kingdom of Great Brit* 
ain, Canada and Aus- 
tralia, 359 ff, 
rules for foreign traders in 
India, 304, 306, 



Foreign Trade, salesmanship as 
a career, 28 ff, 

*'slow siege" the better plan 
in China, 284. 

South African commerce,' 
341, 342, 

suggested papera and period- 
icals for advertising in 
foreign lands, 246 ff, 

three ways of payment for 
goods sent to foreign 
lands, 179. 

training for, 51 ff. 

understanding English char- 
acteristics important, 
369, ff. 

United States selling to Ron- 
mania, 331. 

wide vision required, 54* 

with British Guiana, imports 
and exports of, 419. 

with China, 271 ff, 

with Lhitch Guiana, exports 
of, 419, 

with French Guiana^ lead-^ 
ing products for export 
and imports, 419. 

with Japan, 259 ff. 

with Philippines, 286 ff. 

with South America, 402 ff. 
Foreign Trade Financing Cor- 
poration, to assist Amer- 
ican foreign commerce, 
4Q4. 

Foreign trade terms, F,0,B, and 
other terms explained, 
208* 

standardized definitions off 
205 ff. 

Foreign trade training, books 
and encyclopedias for 
reading, 58. 
preparing for work in Chile, 
103. 

Fowler, John F,, quoted, 17 ff. 
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France^ advantageous position 
in Near East, 329. 

agricuttural and industrial 
development and mar- 
kets, 3S7, 336. 

colonizing in Algeria^ 338 » 

import^oe of French lan- 
guage in comnierce, 187^ 

language in Near East, 
329. 

leading papers and period- 
icals for advertifling, 
248 ft. 

Franklin, Benjamiiif quoted , 
lOL 

Freeman^ Kenneth J.j writes of 
Eastern culture, 336. 

French Guiana, exports and 
imports of, 419, 

Frobman, Charles^ bueineas 
contracts, 426* 

Galsworthy, John^ Interprets 
English traite, 3T2. 

General Motors Export Co., 
training employees, 72 ff, 

Georgetown University, student 
training for foreign ser- 
vice, 71 ft. 

Qeman, commercial impor- 
tance of German lan- 
guage, 194. 

Germany, exports of, 385, 386, 
trade with Russia^ 350, 351, 

Goethe, quotations, 28, 422, 

Grace Brothers (India) Ltd., 
customs of doing busi- 
ness in India, 303, 304. 

Grace Log, kind of trade ar^ 
tides used, 226. 

Grace, W*^ R, & Co,, evolved 
from commission house, 
21, 

offices and trade in Africa, 
347. 

^training employees, 63 ff. 



Great BrttaiA^ in Alrim^ 233. 

in India, 296* 

shiphiiildingr progress;^ 1^ 
Greece, Ameriean exports t% 
326, 

amount of trade wltli U< 

386, 

Guaranty Tmat Co., in tmixn 
America, 8. 
investment in foreign eoua- 

tries, 9, 

training and welfare wofk 
for employeeSp 75 ft 

Haiti, chief exports of, 395. 

Haldane, Lord, on relation* 
ships between Genuany 
and England, 369, 370," 

Hammond, C. E., discussion of 
foreign credit depart- 
ments, 176 ff. 

Hart} Sir Robert, relation to 
trade in China, 285. 

Barter Act, regarding obligi* 
tions of a S. S, Co,, 139- 

Harvard Uni verity, eonrses 
for foreign training, 81 

Heck, Lewis, American Consul 
regarding import and 
export trade with Near 
East, 323, 324. 

HerodotnSf quoted on Egypti 
333, 334. 

Hoover, Herbert, quoted^ 

House organs, difficulties coz^ 
fronting honse organs 
narrated by American 
firms, 236, 
distribution and budget^ 234. 
editor and editorial poli^i 
228 if. 

for advertisinit pnrposcSf 
object and policy desetibed 
by ^presentatives of 
Anaerfe&n buaineii 
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Hanston Post, quoted eonfieni' 
iog fruit business in Cen- 
tral America and S*, 
400, 40L 

Hughes, Cbarlea £.« Secretary 
of State, Etatcment rela* 
tive to trade with Rus- 
sia, 348, 349* 

Hughes, Edward R.^ explains 
marine iusurance clauses, 
140 ff. 

Idealism, Amerieani seen m 

trade, 25 ff. 
Im porting, things to be kept in 
mind, 6. 
{See Foreign Trade.) 
India, American trade with, 
295 ff. 
bihtiography of, 120. 
characteristics of Asiatics, 
310 ff, 

description of races and so- 
cial and business habits, 
301, 

influence of war on trade, 

297, 

lack of hurry, 304. 

students- desire to learn Eng- 
lish, 185. 
Ingersoll, Robert H, & Bro., 
language study and 
training for employees, 
86. 

Insurance, marine, bibliogra- 
phy relative to, 124. 

International General Electric 
Co., training employees, 
69 £f. 

Investments, American, in new 
productive enterprises, 
171. 

English In America^ 362, 
363, 

opportunities for, in South 



Italian, where language is used 
in commerce, 195, 

Italy, markets and resources, 
388. 

Japan, bibliography for for- 
eign trade study, 118 ff, 

character of products ex- 
ported from, 268. 

difficulty of competition with 
U. S., 267. 

imports and exports, 264. 

increase of sMp building, 132« 

land holding by Americans, 
318. 

learning EngUsb^ 186. 
markets with the U.S., 259 ff, 
trade progress in India, 299, 
300. 

war trade with Belgian 
Congo, 347. 

Jefferson, Thomas, re naviga- 
tion, 125 ff. 

Johannesburg, great building 
progress, 343* 

Johnson, Samuel, quoted, 12. 

Jowett, master of Baloil, quoted 
on English traits, 374, 

Knhler, Hugh, quoted regard- 
ing advertising, 44. 

Kipling, Rudyard, quoted on 
Africa, 333. 
relative to hurry in the East, 
304, 

concerning team play, 10. 
Kitchener, Lord, in Egypt, 314. 
Korea, books descriptive of, 
119. 

Labor, problems of, in Japan, 

261 ff, 
in Philippines, 291. 
Lamont, Thomas W., regarding 

Japan's problem, 260. 
Languages, bibliography of 
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Near Eaat, the, oil fields-of . 329, 
work of Ameri<?aii committee 

for relief of, 328, 
Newspapers and periodical as 

foreign trade builderSj 

238 ff, 

the American pre^ in its re* 
lation to Latin Ameriean 
news, 23a ff. 

Nixon ^ LewiS| re merchant ma* 
rine, 128, 

Norton, Edward J.^ consul, on 
public infonnatoin^ sug* 
geetion for business lead- 
ers' training for Roe- 
sia, 357, 358. 
outlines work of American 
Consular service, 252 E. 

Okamai Marquis^ BtatemeDt reU 
ative to Japan 'a prog- 
ress, 262, 

Orient, modernizing herself, 
319. 

Oxford, Union, miniature Eng- 
lish world, 373, 374. 

Packard Motor Car Co.> train* 
ing in business practicey 
93, 

Panama Canal, advauta^ for 
Pan ' Amcriean com- 
merce, 405, 
Canal bill, 425, 

Pan-American Union, literature 
of, 113. 

Paraguay, products^ for export 
and import J 41S, 

Pasha Tewfik, dislike of Brit- 
ish, 315, 

Pennsylvania, University of, 
84 ff, 

Persia, trade of, 332, 

trade with U, S., 332, 
Peru, leading exports and im- 
ports, 416* 



Philippines, books descriptive 
of, 119 iif, 
friars^ lands, 289, 
influence of home politics 

upon, 292. 
labor problems, 291, 
principal exports of, 288. 
trade possibilities and induff^ 
trial pi-ogress of, 286 ff* 
trade schools and education, 
289 (t. 
Plato, quoted, 205, 
Porto Rico, products of, 395, 
Portugal, foreign trade with 

U* s., 

Portuguese, importance of lan- 
guage and where used in 
commerce, 191 ft, 

Quebec, largest producer of ■ 
wood pulp, 365, 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, re over- 
seas trade^ 125. 

Railways, in Russia, 353, 354. 

Religion, Asiatic, 312, 313, 
Christianity in India, 319, 

Richardson, H, K„, regarding 
American bnsineag part- 
nerships Tvith Chinese, 
282, 

Robert College, Engineering 

School of, 327. 
Rochefoacaiild, Francois Due 

de la, quoted, 185, 
Root, ElihUj analysing South 

Americans and their 

trade, 402, 
Roumanian agricultural pros^ 

perity and oil fields, 331* 
natural resources, 331. 
Ruskin, John, quoted, 53* 
Russia, American commerce 

with, 348 flf. 
Russia, living conditions and 

social customS| 357, 358. 
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Bui&ia, natio&fti wealtli and re- 

aourcea, 352, 35^ 
sotttiienir jiatural rcsoarm 

and nuBermlSf 331, 
Bnmuui, laxiguagB of» ajid im- 

Bona for acquiremeat, 

193 il 

SftlMiftiiship, decalogue of a 
foreLgti sAjesman, 39 
foreign, 2B ft. 

langaage requirements of, 
192 tL 

San Domingo, imports and ex- 

porti of^ 395. 
S&nger, J, W., trade comnais- 

siooer^ reports of, 110. 
Beandinavia, press, dailies and 

weeklies, 249. 
Beamen's Act, need of radical 

clianges in, 134, 
Serbia, markets of^ 331, 
need of manufactured and 
finished articles^ 331. 
Sbaw, W, C, quoted^ charac- 
teristics of successful 
salesman^ 29, 
Shedd, Dr., book of, 229, 
Sheep raising in Australia, 368* 
Shipping, American, 125 ff, 
American shipping increase 

ing, 15, 
England's preemineEce be- 
fore war, 359, 
in principal countries, 132. 
Italian flag in Near Eastern 

waters, 329« 
Japanese, 265, 
lack of^ to Near Eastern 

ports, 324, 325, 
losses of, through World 

War, 131. 
maritime leader required, 136. 
Shipping, necessity of, 7 ff. 
new 8, S, lines to South 
America, 408. 



Shippings, ptincip^ boolii m- 

hiJdug to, 123 ff. 
world's mercliAiift iiettm tm* 

nage, 129 C 
Silyer^ one of Mesieo^s pnM- 

pal exports, 
Singer Bemn^ Mmekme €4« ii 

China, 251, 
successes abroftdf 16* 
Snider, Dr, Guy Edw., 

m forcigii markela^ 107* 
South AmeriesL, cshle 

catioQS with^ 156 IL 
characteristics of peopk, 

410 ft 

companson exposrt And ^ 
port busiB^ of 
cnt republics, 413 fL 

foreign leadership in !: 
ness enterprise, 406, 

necessity for investing cap- 
ital in, 405. 

newspapers aad periodicilii 
238 ff, 

new eteamship lines, 40& 
Panama Canal assisting Pan* 

American trade activ* 

ities, 404. 
reciproeal trade neeessaiy, 

408, 

trade with U. S. in 1920-21, 
409. 

Winning her trade, 402 ff. 
South Ameriean, books, de- 
scriptive aad indoatrial, 
111, 

trade with tlie U. S. befoie 
the war, 16, 
Spain, in Alienee upon Sooth 
America, 406. 
maaufaettires and markets, 
389. 

Spanish lan^age, m what 
countries used, require- 
ments for commenas, 
188 ff. 
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SiandaiHi Oil Co,, foreign trade 
successes of, 16. 
in Cbuia, ^1. 

on training employees, 62 ff. 

Stevenson, Robert L., on Eng- 
lish affectation, 373. 

Sugar, Cuba, "the world's 
sugar bowl,*^ 393 ff. 

Sun Yat Sen, his plan for rail* 
ways in CTiina, 316. 

Syracuse Univemty » clas&es and 
instruction for overseas 
trade, 96 fL 

Taft, es-President, quoted, 1* 

Tariir, legislation 1920, 405. 

Telegraphy, radio, used to sup- 
plement cable facilities, 
146 ff. 

Tennyson, quoted, 250. 

Texas Co., Tlie, training em- 
ployees, 93, 

Timber indost^y in Russia, 354, 
355. 

Times, Y., quoted relative to 
North American meth- 
ods in South America, 
411, 412, 

Townsend, Meredith, compares 
Asia with Europe, 308. 

Training, bibliography in train- 
ing for foreign com- 
merce, 111 ff, 
business firms training for 
foreign commerce, 61 ft, 
for foreign commerce, 51 ff. 
preparation needed for trad- 
ers with Russia, 356, 
357. 

qu^tions necessary for for- 
eign traders to answer, 
56, 

ffobjeets for outline ecurses, 
106 ff, 

vocational study, helpfnlne^ 
of, 60 ff. 



Travel, Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans contrasted, 373, 376. 

Travelers, campaign for, to 
South America, 241, 

Turkey, American coUeges in, 
322. 

commerce with U, B., 386, 
ocmdition of Turkiah money, 
330. 

trade possibllitiea with U, S., 
327. 

Turkish oflSeial characterized, 
309. 

United Pmit Co., developing 
Central America, 379 ff- 

United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain, exports and imports 
with U. S., 361, 362. 
markets with, 359 ff. 

United States, commerce, 13 ff, 
natural resources, coal, cot- 
ton, ©tc,, 52. 

United States Shipping Board, 
129. 

United States Steel Corpora* 
tion, foreign service 
classes for trainings 85 ff. 

University of Virginia, prepar- 
ing business men for 
Latin American service, 
95 ff. 

Uruguay, cable communications 
with, 158. 
leading exports and imports 
of, 41& 

Tedd^, Geo. C, qualifications 
of export manufacturer, 
24 ff, 

Venezuela, chief imports and 
exports, 417, 

Wars', infiuenee on trade, 1 ff. 
Waterman, L. E.^ Co., training 
employees, 87, 
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Webb Bill, along linea of iie«d, 
10/ 

help to foreign commerte, 
403- 

Web^r, Daniel, fw eonmmse^ 

CD the Bca, 125. 

West IndieSi 301 ft 
books descriptive of, 121 ff, 

Weitinghouse Electric and Mfg. 
Co., educational and 
technical training for 
foreign commerce, 87 ff* 

Wliarton School, preparing 
students for foreign 
trade fierrice, 84 fL 



Wheat, BiHA as Eim^i 
granaiT, 355. 

William md Mxrj^ * 
of, sobjeeiB and books 
osed in ttaiuijig stu- 
dents for foiietgQ tisde. 

Wood palp, Quebec, iarpal 

pTodnco- of, 
Wool, the important ppodiiet in 

Anstralia, 3^ 
World responffl^bUitjr 427^ 
Wyman, Walter F„ qnoted toI- 

atiTe to 6Qooeisltil letter 

wiitingj 47 1L 
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